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ATI CeACnAtTIAt) CA1t)1t)li 



AbhRAItl SHAO. 

TAjt 6i]" riA lTAbi\Aiii-6it pA'oAitie mi-6{tf\&mii.6A yip6\^i:&iA 
a6i\a6a fo t)0 teugat), if ceapc CAibit>it conci\Ai\x)A T)6ib aij\ paT> 

00 beic 'ga te4ti4riiAinc. Hi tni-cupAmac Agu)- euDcpom AtiiAin 
ACA An hatjuih JAotAtAfi. biotin niAp aw 5-ceoT)nA, inncimi 6ob- 
lAonAfi FA01 All tigneAnn ij- Ai]\T)e, Aguf mi. VeiseAiin p&n op)\A 
beic gAti piim 1 j\u-o Aii\ bic acc i rpopc Ajur i bplepACA, nl 'I 
Atin a6c LeigCAti oppA. Ati peAp ceuxjnA beitieAf Ag pincge Aguf 
AJ fp^t^^' ■*5 ^^ ^5T ^5 gl/AOOAc Atibiu hem f6 aj ttiACCnAiii 
AtnApAfi 50 citin cpom cuip^eAC Atin a bocAinin bocc AoiipAiiAC 
teij- f6m A5 ceuiiAtTi cpotiAin Aip boccAf imcijce, Aip fAoJAi 
cAilLce, Aip fttoifiAomeAf An cpAO^Ait f-eo, Aguf Aip ccacc An 
bAij". A5 pn T)uic An nAOuip gioiOAtAc ; Agur An cuine pn tjo 
I'muAinpcA'D flAC lAT) An citieAt ceuonA •oe x)AOinib ■oo pmne aa 
b-AbpAin ApT>-5t6pACA |^6pcAtTitA ip-cumA-tiom-An-TJiAbAlACA pn 
■00 t^igeAiTiAp Ann pAn 5-CAibit>it ■oeipeAnnAtj, Ajup ■00 pinne nA 
■oAncA fiop-CAOine mine mAipeACA spa-oaitiLa peic^eAp pe Ann pAn 
5-ciiio pe6 1 lACAip, CA pe 50 mop AmuJA. Ca bcACA nA nSAO-OAl 
com cpuAige, com oub Goilij BobponAfi pn, Agup ca piAt) com 
bpipce bpuijjce buAiLce-piop Ann a ■ocip Ajup a ■ocAlAm pein, nAC 
bpAJAnn A n-innct,eACC Agup a ngeup-mncinn Aon aic t)6ib pdin, 
11A Aon cpiije te lAt) pein no teigeAn AmAc, acc 1 njAipe Agup 

1 ngpeAnn lomApcAC AmAnAncA, no i 5-CAOincib Agup i 5-cumA. 
peicpmiT) Ann pnA ■OAncAib peo LeAnAp, nlop mo T>e bpon Agup tie 
buATOpeAO, niop m6 T)e cumA Ajup Tie cporoe-bpuijceAcc, 'ni. -oe 
5)\eAnnAmLAcc Agup ■oe ■ooccAp. Acc 'nn a Aim-oeoin pm ip cop- 
liiuil 5up b'lAT) nA DAOine ceux>nA, no An cineAt ceuonA be 
■oAomib, bo pmne nA •OAncA po t-eAnAp, Agup nA h-Abpam pin t)o 
leigcAmAp. Hi C15 tinn pn cpocuJAX), Agup nl peucpAmAOi-o a 
cpocuJAt), ACC CA bpuiL An x)uine a bpuii pop Aige Aip JAotAbCAfic 
nA li-eH\eAnn •beuppAp 'nn Ap n'-AJAi* Ann po. 

Ippp ■00 pmne nA Ti-AbpAin uite Ann pan g-CAibiTJit fteipCAn- 
nAij, a6c ip mnik ■00 pmne cuix) liiAic oe nA li-AbpinAib 5pAt)A Agup 
ip 50 bmn bponAc pinneAt>ip iat). Cao 6 An ceAngA Ann a 
bpuigprnro pfop-bopcAt) cpoibe bponAig bub riiillpe Agup bub 
tTi6 ofiriiA 'nA Ann pAn Ab|\An ^o, bo pmne mAigxieAn ^tgin tjo 



FUAGRABM. 



i CMirde, 

NiH ann san leabhair'm seo acht aon ehaihidil amhdin de 'n leah- 
har m6r atd me ag cur le cheile or "Abhrdnaibh CJiiiige Connaoht." 
Td cailidil le bheith agam ann ar ahhrdnathh Ui Chearhhalldin 
nach raihh ariamh i gold, cailidil eile ar Mhac Cuba agus ar 
Chom-azmsireachaihh an Chearbhalldnaigh, oaibidil eile ar abh- 
rdnaibh oil, caibidil ar chaointib agus ar abhrdnaibh br6in, 
caibidil ar dhdntaibh Mhic Shuibhne agus an Bhaireudaigh, 
caibidil ar dhdniaibh an Reachtaire, caibidil ar abhrdnaibh eug- 
samhla, agus b'eidir tuilleadh. Agus i n-einfheacht leis sin ta 
me ag cwr rdmham cuntas iomldn do thabhairt wr bhdrdaigheaoht 
agus ar rannaigheacht na h-Mreann, le somplachaibh ar nius mo 
'nd leith-cheud de na miosiiraibh no mddhaibh-rannaigheaehta do 
Ihi aca, i n Oaedheilg. 

Acht mar atd clobhualadh na Gaidheilge an-chosfasach, agus 
mar cailltear mdrdn airgid le gach leabhar, d^iarrfainn ar gach 
uile dhiiine leigheas an leabhar so agus ata sdsta leis an gcaoi ann 
a bhfuil si deunta — agus go deimhin do rinneas mo dhithchiol! 
leis — line do chur chugam-sa go tigh Gill, Srdid Ui Chonaill, 
Baile-ath-cliath, le rddh an nglacjaidh si na coda eile nuair tiuc- 
faidh siad amach^no and-tiubhraidh si aon chongnamhdham leis na 
leabhracha so do sgapadh i n-aisge gan luach ameasg na sgol ann 
a bhfhuil an Qhaedheilg d'd munadh anois i n-Eirinn, mar do 
sgap an duine-uasal an Cliabharaoh mo " Leabhar Sgeuluighe- 
achta" agus a " Dhuanaire " fiin, agus mar do sgap me fiin mo 
'*Chois na Teineadh," — rud do rinne, mar eluinim, mordn leis na 
teanga do chungbhdil suas ann sna h-diteachaibh sin. Do thug ma 
charad agus mo chomh-Chonnachtach fiin an t-Athair Mdrtain 
Labhrds Murchadh 6 Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A,,fiohe punt dam, 
mar chongnamh ann san gcuis mhaith seo, agu„ is mian Horn 
m'fhior-bhuidheachas do chur i n-iimhail d6 ann so. 

Go raibh buaiih agus beannacht ar mhuinntir na Gaedheilge 1 
agus go saoraidh Dia Eir» ! 

An CHRA OIBEIN A OIBHINN. 



PREFACE 



My deab De. Sigeeson, 

Allow me to offer you this slight attempt on my part to 
do for Connacht what you yourself and the late John O'Daly, 
following in the footsteps of Edward Walsh, to some extent 
accomplished for Munster, more than thirty years ago. Smce 
that attempt of yours, down to the present day, scarcely an 
effort has been made to preserve what you then felt to be one 
of the most valuable heritages of the Irish race— its Folk 
Songs. I have, in the following little volume, collected a few 
of these, the Love-Songs of a single province merely, which I 
either took down in each county of Connacht from the lips of the 
Irish-speaking peasantry— a class which is disappearing with 
most alarming rapidity— or extracted f rom MSS. in my own pos- 
session, or from some lent to me, made by different scribes dur- 
ing this century, or which I came upon while examining the 
piles of modern manuscript Gaelic literature that have found 
their last resting-place on the shelves of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. The little work of mine, of which this is the fourth 
chapter— the preceding three having been printed in the now- 
extinct Mtion— was ori ginally all written in I rish, but the exi- 
gencies of publication in a weekly newspaper necessitated the 
translation of it into English. This I do not now wholly regret; 
for the literal translation of these songs will, I hope, be of 
some advantage to that at present increasing class of Irishmen 
who take a just pride in their native language, and to those 
foreigners who, great philologists and etymologists as they 
are, find themselves hampered in their pursuits through their 
unavoidable ignorance of the modern Irish idiom, an idiom 
which can only be correctly interpreted by native speakers, 
who are, alas ! becoming fewer and fewer every day. It has 
also given me the opportunity of throwing some of these songs 
into English verse— such as it is— in doing which I have 
differed somewhat from yourself, Mangan, Ferguson, and other 
translators, in endeavouring to reproduce the vowel-rbymes 
as well as the exact metres of the original poems. This may 
give English readers, if the book ever fall into the hands ol 



PBKPACE. 

any such, some idea of the more ordinary and leas intricate 
metres of the people, and of the system of Irish interlineal 
rhyming, though I fear that the unaccustomed ear will miss 
most of it. My English prose translation only aims at being 
literal, and has courageously, though no doubt ruggedly, re- 
produced the Irish idioms of the original. 

I have, as you will see, carefully abstained from trenching 
upon anything ever before published, my object merely being 
to preserve what was in danger of speedy exiinction. It is, 
however, more than time that the best of those gems of lyric 
song, published by Hardiman, over sixty years ago, in two 
expensive and now rare volumes, were given to the public in a 
cheap and accessible form. It is to them the student should 
first look for the very highest expression of the lyric genius 
of our race. 

I have compiled this selection out of many hundreds 
of songs of the same kind which I have either heard or read, 
for, indeed, the productiveness of the Irish Muse, as long as 
we spoke Irish, was unbounded. It is needless to say that I 
have taken no liberties with my originals, and, though I have 
inserted conjectural emendations of many passages and words 
which to me appeared unintelligible, I have, of course, in 
every case honestly preserved in foot-notes the reading of the 
original MSS., or the words of the vivA-voce reciter, no matter 
how corrupt they may have appeared, and I have spared no 
trouble in collating manuscripts wherever I could, so as to 
give the best text possible. 

In C(mclusion, I beg of you to accept this little Ofop cdn, 
not for its intrinsic worth, if it has any, but as a slight token 
of gratitude from one who has derived the greatest pleasure 
from your own early and patriotic labours iu the same direc- 
tion, for, as the poet says : — 

'S i &n ceATigA 540i*eil5e if jneAnticA ol6, 
50 blii-ca ieigce&p t m&f. ceol, 
'si 6&iiAf bjMAcpA binn-juc beoiU 

'S If po\i gup m6j\ A h-i.iLLe. 



1r me, te meAf ni6)i, 

AH chnAoit)hin AOtbhinn 



FUAORADR. 



i Chdirde, 

NiH ann san leahhair'm seo acht aon chaihidil amhdin de 'n leab- 
har m6r aid me ag cur le cheile or "Abhrdnaihh Chuige Connaoht." 
Td caihidil le bheith agam ann ar abhrdnaihh TJi Chearbhalldin 
nach raibh a/riamh i gold, caihidil eile ar Mkao Cdba agus ar 
Chom-azmsireachaibh an Chearbhalldnaigh, caihidil eile ar abh- 
rdnaihh oil, caihidil ar chaointih agus ar ahhrdnaibh hrdin, 
caihidil ar dhdntaihh Mhic Shuibhne agus an Bhaireudaigh, 
caihidil ar dhdniaibh an Reachtaire, caihidil ar abhrdnaihh eug- 
samhla, agus b'eidir tuilleadh. Agus i n-iinfheacht lets sin ta 
me ag cur rdmham ekntas iomldn do thabhairt ar hhdrdaigheacht 
agus ar rannaigheacM na h-Eireann, le somplachaibh ar nios mo 
'nd leith-cheud de na miosiiraihh no mddhaihh-rannaigheachta do 
bhi aca, i n Gaedheilg. 

Acht mar aid clobhualadh na Gaedheilge an-chosfasach, agus 
mar cailltear mordn airgid le gach leahhar, dSarrfainn ar gach 
uile dhuine leigheas an leabhar so agus ata sdsta leis an goaoi ann 
a bhfuil se deunta — agus go deimhin do rinneas mo dhithchiol/ 
leis — line do chur chugam-sa go Ugh QUI, Srdid Ui Chonaill, 
Baile-ath-cliath, le rddh an nglaojuidh se na coda eile niiair tiuc- 
faidh siad amach,no and-tiuhhraidh se aon chongnamhdham leis na 
leabhracha so do sgapadh i n-aisge gan luach ameasg na sgol ann 
a hhfhuil an Ohaedheilg d'd munadh anois i n-Eirinn, mar do 
sgap an duine-uasal an Cliabharaoh mo " Leahhar Sgeuluighe- 
achta," agus a " Dhuanaire " fein, agus mar do sgap mefein mo 
'*Chois na Teineadh," — rud do rinne, mar cluinim, mordn leis na 
ieanga do chongbhdil suas ann sna h-diteachaihh sin. Do thug ma 
char ad agus mo chomh-Chonnachtach fein an t-Athair Mdrtain 
Lahhrds Murchadh 6 Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A., fiche punt dam, 
mar chongnamh ann san gciiis mhaith seo, aguo is mian Horn 
m'J'hior-bhuidheachas do chur i n-iimhail d6 ann so. 

Oo raibh buaidh agus beannacht ar mhuinntir na Gaedheilge '. 
agm go snoraidh Dia Eire ! 

An CHRAOIBEIN AOIBHINN. 
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FOURTH CHAPTER. 



LOTB SONQS. 

AfTKR reading these wild, careleaa, sporting, airy drinking-songs, it i> 
right that a chapter entirely contrary to them should follow. Not 
careless and light-hearted alone is the Gaelic nature, there is also 
beneath the loudest mirth a melancholy spirit, and if they let on 
(pretend) to be without heed for anything but sport and revelry, there 
U nothing in it but letting on (pretence), fhe same man who will 
to-day be dancing, sporting, drinking and shouting, will be soliloquis- 
ing by himself to-morrow, heavy and sick and sad in his poor lonely 
little hut, makn.R a croon over departed hopes, lost life, the vanity of 
this world, and the coming of death. There is for you the Gaelic 
nature, and that person who would think that they are not the same 
sort of people who made those loud-tongued, sporting, devil-may-care 
songs that we have been reading in the last chapter, and who made 
the truly gentle, smooth, fair, loving poems which he will see in this 
part, is very much astray. The life of the Gaels is so pitiable, so 
dark and ead and sorrowful, and they are so broken, bruised, and 
beaten down in their own land and country that their talents and 
ingenuity 6nd no place for themselves, and no way to let them- 
selves out but in excessive foolish mirth, or in keening and lamentation. 
We shall see to these poems that foUow, more grief, and trouble, more 
melancholy and contrition of heart, than of gaiety or hope. But 
de-pite that, it is probably the same men, or the same class of men 
who composed the poems which foUow and the songs which we have 
read. We cannot prove that, and we shaU not try to prove it, but 
where is the person who knows the Gaeldom of Erin and will say 
against (i e. contradict) us in this. 

Thty were men who composed aU the songs in the last chapter, but 
it is women who made many of the love songs, and melodious and 
sorrowful they made them. In what language wiU we find the real 
out-pouring of a sorrowful heart, sweeter and more melancholy than 
this Bong, which some maiden composed who gave her love to a man 



^"5 ST*'^* 'o'feA]\ iiA)\ CU15 6. Ca Aitrni An OAiUn c^iLlce, Ajurnl 1 

flOf A1p ATI 0CA1T> Aip A Tl-TjeAptlATO p AH 'OATI fO, 11A A^X AOll -ptirJ 

eiLe 'o'a cAoib, acc AtiiAiri 50 bpuit An •oAn fein Ann pn. Sin I 
An CA01 te cpi ceAcpAtrinAib Agui* niop mo ■oe nA ■oi.ncAib Ann fAn 
tcAbAp )-o ; nf tTiAipsAnn •oe nA -oAOinib T>o cum lAt) f AOi b]i6n Agur 
fAoi jeup-cnAt) ACC nA li-AbpAm, 

If buAine pope nA jWp nA n-eun 

If buAine jtocaI nA coice An Cf a^jaiIu 

A5 fo An 'OAn vo pinne fi, Aguf if fottAf a6 gun CAittn-cuAico 
bi mnci. 

■OAtJceioinn-se siAn. 

OA oc^TOinn-fe pAf if AniAf ni ciucfAinn, 
Ali\ An g-cnoc x>o b'Aiptie if Aif A feAff Ainn, 
'S 1 An cpAob cutfiApcA If cuifge* bAinfinn 
'5uf If 6 mo gpAT) fein Af LuAice leAnf Ainn, 

Ca mo cf oioe 60m tiub te Aipne, 
tlA le 5«aL ■oub ftoigfTOe 1 5-ceAfCAl<>, 
te bonn bpoige Aip liA^tAioib bAnA, 
, 'S CA iionn'oub mop of cionn mo §Aipe 

Ca mo cpoTOe-fe bpuigce bpifce, 
rtlAp Le»c-0T6pe Alp uAccAp uifje, 
rriAp beio' cnuAfAC cn6 t6ift a mbpifce, 
ni. niAi§t)eAn 65 Ifiif a p6fCA. 

TA mo jpAT)-f A Alp ■OAC tIA fm^AfA, 

'S Alp x>AC nA fug-cp&ob, bi. bpeAg 5p6ine, 
AipT)AC n& bfpAocog but) nuibe An cfteibe, 
'5uf If minic bi ceAnn ■oub Aip coibAiiin 5I651U 

If miciT) ■OAtfi-fA An bAibefe6 fAjbAiL, 
1f geup An ctoc 'guf if fUAp An b&ib Ann, 
If Ann A fUAipeAf 5116 jAn eAtjAiV, 
Aguf fooAb cpom 6 L«6c An biooAin. 

* Aliter, "if CAOifge" = if bu Aire, 
t .1. Y 6if, no, c&p elf. bAbApcAp i 1 g-connAS RofoomAin Aguy 
1 n-iiceACAib eibeniAp "liJif." 
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who dil not understand it. The girl's name, and the occaeion ott 
which she made this poem, and everything else about it, is unknown, 
Bzcept that the poem is here. That is the way with three-fourths and 
more of the poems in this book ; there remains nothing of the people 
who composed them in grief and tribulation, except the songs. 

A tune is more lasting than ohe voice of the birds, 
A word is more lasting than the riches of the world. 

This is the poem she made, and it is evident that she was a country 
girl. 

IF I WERE TO ao WEST. 

If I were to go west, it is from the west I would not come, 
On the hill that was highest, 't is on it I would stand, 
It is the fragrant branch I would soonest pluck, 
And it is my own love I would quickest foUow. 

My heart is as black as a sloe, 

Or a« a black coal that would be burnt in a forge, 

As the sole of a shoe upon white halls, 

And there is gre<ht melancholy over my laugh. 

TSj heart is bruised, broken. 

Like ice upon the top of water. 

As it were a cluster of nuts after their breaking, 

Or a young maiden after her marrying. 

My love is of the colour of the blackberries, 

And the colour of the raspberry on a fine sunny day. 

Of tlie colour of the darkest heath-berries of the mountain, 

And often has there been a black head upon a bright body 

Time it is for me to leave this town, 
The stone is sharp in it, and the mould is cold ; 
It was in it I got a voice (blame), without riches 
And a heavy word from the band who back-bite. 



t)o liiAC no, mtiA ut), &)\iAtTi riAp cuig 6, 

trio cpoTOe Atin mo lip 50^ fAgbuit) f^ oub 6, 

'S tii feicim Aip An C)"pAit) ni 1 n-Aic A1l^ bic 6. 

3in A%]\An nAfi f6n)n\ a f Ahuja^ Airv f\mpU-be&6z Aip mine Aguf 
CAOine Aguf Aifi t)obt\6n t)oiniin. A5 pn mAt\ puAip mife 6, acc 
CA OA i^Ann eite Ann, X)o h\ ueuncA te •ouine eile gAn AmpAf, cii) 
50 bpiAijv pAt) A1C Ann f An ■OAn yo. Vi. &n ingeAn aj lAbAipc le 
nA mACAip Ann fAn g-ceuti pAnn, &^uy ca An t)apa ingeAn aj 
t/AbAipc len" An niACAtp Ann fAn da^a pAnn. 

(An 6etfo ingeAn aj lAbAipc f6f.) 

A liiAicpin •oileAf CAbAip m6 pein t)tf, 
CAbAip nA bAC a'p ia CAOipig 50 ieip Od, 
CeiO, cu jr^in, Ag lAppAlti nA oeipce 
A'r nA 5Ab pAp nA AniAp worn' eiliugA*. 

(An bApA ingeAn aj cup nA li-AJAift.) 

A rtiACAipIn ■oiteAf CAbAip f p4in •06, 
X\i CAbAip nA bAC HA nA CAoipijejo t^ip 06, 
tlA zMt in fein A5 lAppAio nA o^ipce 
t)'Aon tiiAC booAig -o'l bptiiL be6 1 n-eipinn. 

beiprni An vi. pAnn po, acc pSAOilim 6'n gcuro eite x>e'n DAniAO, 
6ip ip foltApAe gup ouine eigin eiLe 00 fiuip 1 g-oionn An riiACAip- 

AbpAin lAT). 

A5 pn An BeAn A5 CAbAipc pdlAip o'a cpoi*e bpipce, le nA 
pmuAince 00 cup 1 bpocUib. Se6 Anoip An peAp A5 lAppAit) An 
put) ceUTinA 00 •oeunAih, Agup ooilgeAr •ooiiiiin oobponAc Agup 
cuihA cpuAi* cpATOce Aip. Ip 6 ip Ainm tjo'n Abpan po, ITIaIa 
T16ipn. CuaIait) ni6 cuio 06 6 liinAoi 1 5-Con'OA6 nopconiAin, Agup 
CA Aon pAnn AriiAin ■06 1 leAbAp tli li-ApgAOAin, acc nt bpuAip m6 
ApAirh c6ip lomlAn 06 no 50 bpuAip ni6 Ann pjn c-peAnlAim- 
pSpibinn 6, Ap Ap bAin m6 An oipeAO pn o'AbpAnAib ceAnA. lHop 
feut) ni6 Aon c6ip 06 t>'pAJAil Ann piA mSS. 'p^" Apo-pgoit 
nfogAiiiuil eipsAnnAig. Ip copmuil gup pine 50 mop An OAn po 
'riA Aon nif> An CeApbAlUnAig. lp pliAb a bpAo piAp 1 5-conT)A6 
lilui5-e6, neiptn, Ajupipe An pliAb tjo cuj Ainm oo'n Abpin. )p 



1 denounce love ; woe is she who gave it 
To the son of yon woman, who nerer understood it. 
My heart iu my middle, sure he haa left it black, 
And I do not see him on the street or in any pkcei, 

That is a song that cannot be surpassed for simplkity, softness, 
gentleness, and deep sorrow. That is how I found it ; but there are 
two other rerses that were, without doubt, composed by some one else, 
though they have found a place in this poem. The daughter is 
speaking to her mother iu the first verse, and the second daughter is 
(peaking to the mother iu the second verse, 

THB FIRST DaUSBTER SPEAKS. 

Oh t dear little mother, give him myself ; 
Qive him the cows and the sheep altogether. 
Go yourself a-beggiug alms, 
And go not west or east to look for me. 

THE SECOND DAUQHTEB (OPPOSING). 

Oh I dear little mother, give him herself ; 
Do not give him the cows and the sheep altogether. 
Do not go yourself begging for alma ^ 

For any son of churl who is alive in Krin, 

1 give these two verses, but I separate them from the rest of the 
poem, for it is evident that it was some other person who added them 
to the mother-song. 

There is the woman seeking satisfaction for her broken heart by 
putting her thoughts into words. Here, now, is the man trying to do 
the same thing in deep, mournful sorrow, and bard and ruined (:.6., 
ruinous) melancholy upon him. The name of this song is the " Brow 
3f Nephin." I heard part of it from a woman in Roscommon, and there 
is one verse of it given in Hardiman'a book ; but I never got a com- 
plete copy of it until I found it in my old manuscript, out of which I 
have already taken so many songs. I was unable to find any copy of 
it in the MSS. in tlie Royal Irish Academy. It is likely that this 
poem is older than anything of Cardan's. Nephin is a mountain far 
west iu the county Mayo, and the mountain gave its name to the song. 
Ho doubt it was a peasant who was neither poet or bard who com- 
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o6ig jup ■OMine-cTpe riAiS i\iiTi 'ntiA file TiA 'tiiiA h&\m oo iMtine 6, 
Acc If beAg •o'AbpATiAib TiA nibA|\ti tii6)\ ACA — ■0A|\ tiotTi-fA — 6om 
tmtif teij". 

niAlA neitnn. 

Vii inb6i4inti-|-e Ait\ rflAtA n6ipn 

'S mo ceuTj-j^iAT) be mo CAOib,* 
1y ti^Ae coTOeobAmAOif 1 n-6infeAdc 

ITlAH All c-6infn ai|\ An ^-cpAOib. 
'S6 130 b6iUti bitin b^MACiiAC 

X)o meu-OAig Aip mo jbiAti, 
Aguf co'obA'6 ciuin n1 f eutJAim, 

50 Tl-eugfAT), fA^AAOH ! 

■Oa mb^i-oimi-Te ai]\ no. cuAtiCAib 
triA-p but) ■ouAb X)Am, geobAinn i"p6nc, 

mo cAip'oe uite fAoi buATOi\eA<) 
A^uf 5|\«Aim o'(^\\& 5AC b6. 

tnop-fSAIC HA tl^T^UASAC 

fUAiiA buAii) a'i" cbfi Aiinf jac gled, 
'S 5up b'6 mo Cpoi-oe-i-ci j ci. 'nriA guAb oub, 
Ajuf beAti tno cpUAige tii'b be6. 

riAC Aoibinn 'DO HA li-^inimb 

A fopijeAf 50 b-ApT), 
'B A co'obtiigeAi' 1 ti-^mpeAcc . 

Aip Aon cuAOibiti AiiiAiii. 
mi mAp fiti t)Am f6iti 

A'p '00 m' ceuo mi'be JfA* 
1f iTATJA o tiA ceibe 0|\|\Ainn 

eipigeAf JAC bA.t 



• **t)eic AgAm," 1 ti-Aic " be mo cAOib," Yah tllS. 
t Aliter. 
tli hi pn feiti OAm-pA 

Ha 00 m' ceuT) mibe gpA'o, 
If fADA fAtiAfi 6 11A ceibe 
biof Aij\ ii-6iiM§e 5Aft biu 



pnijed it, but there are few songs of the great barda themseWeg ttiat 
^e iu my opinion as sweet aa it. 

THE BROW OP NEFIN.» 
Did I stand on the bald top of N^fin 

And my hundred- times loved one with mo, 
We should nestle together as safe in 

Its shade as the birds on a tree. 
From your lips such a music is shaken, 

When you speak it awakens my pain, 
And my eyelids by sleep are forsaken, 

And I seek for my slumber in vain. 

But were I on the fields of the ocean, 

I should sport on its infinite room, 
I should plough through the biUow's commotion 

Though my friends should look dark at my doom. 
For the flower of all maidens of magic 

Ii beside me where'er I may l*, 
And my heart like a coal is extinguished, 

'Sot a woman takes pity on me. 

How well for the birds in all weather, 

They rise up on high in the air 
And then sleep apon one bough together 

Without sbrrow or trouble or care ; 
But so it is not in this world 

For myself and my thousand-times fair. 
For away, far apart from each other, 

Each day rises barren and bare. 

• LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

If I were to be on the Brow of Nefin and my hundred loves by my 
side, it is pleasantly we would sleep together like the little bird upon 
the bough. It is your melodious wordy little mouth that increased 
my pain, and a quiet sleep I cannot (get) until I shall die, alas I 

If I were to be on the harbours as I ought to be, I would get sport, 
my friends all under trouble and gloom upon chem every day. 

thou flower (?) of enchanters who got victory and fame in every 
strife, sure it is my heart within that is a black coal and a woman of 
my pity (i.e., to pity me) lives no*. 

Is it not delighiful for the little birds who rise up high and wh( 
sleep together upon one little bough ? Not so is it for me myself and 
my hundred thousand loves, it is far from each other each day rises on us. 

What is your opinion of the sky when there comes a heat upon the 
day, or on the full tide rising in the face of the high ditch? Even so 
d(ies he be who gives excessive desire to love, like a tree on the brow 
of a mountain which its blossoins would forsake. 
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Cat) 6 x>o bi\eAcnU5At> ai]\ tia fpeapcalb 

C|\AC [CI5] Ce&y Alp ATI Li., 
tlA AI^X ATI tA11-mAJ\A Ag filplje 

l,e Vi-euoAti All cl/OTOe Aipw I 

■mAl\ fUT) bfoj" ATI C6 UT) 

A beip ah-coiL -oo 'n jpAft 
triA^ cpAtlTI Aip triAtA fV^lbe 
X)o* ci\el5f BAtl A btAC. 



Cat\ 6if AH TjA Ab]\Aii mi-mi)"TieAmuit fe6 tjo CAbAipc, VeAtifA- 
niAOit) lAT) be •oi. AbjAATi eibe 'oe citieAb coiicpAp'OA, AbpAin ■o'peut)- 
pAititi 6tii\ Ai*ceAC AmeAfS AbpAti-tnobcA-tiA-mbAti acc 511^ fCAii 
AbpAin 51\A'6 iAt> Ai)\ feAt) eipeAnii a1|\ •pA'o, Agur beii\itn atih fo 
c6ip ContiA^CAc '00 fUAi]\ Tn6 atiti f ati cfeAti f5i\1bititi Aip Ap lAbAii\ 
ni6 6oni mitiic Teo, Agu]* c6ip ITluithneAC no f«Ai]\ m6i bAirii-i-^pibiTiii 
T)o iMtiti AH iMJ-fgobAine 5Aet)eib5 pn UoriiTiAbb tTlAC Conf Aixjin o 
Itinlf 1 5-com)A6 ah CVitAi|\. If 6 A11 c-AbpAn fo " muipniti ha 
51\UAi5e biiiHe." Ca Ati ceuo c(5ip copriuib teif ah c6 fin aca aj 
AH li-ApjAoAnAd, a6c ni'L p (Soth cofmuil I6ice nA6 fiu a fAbAiU 
&5 f o 6. 



mtiiRniTi riA snuAise bAHie, 

'S 1 THbAibe-HA-TiiTirife fiAi\ 
Aca hio gf At) be btiAOAiH, 
If Aibte f 'ha spiAH AH 765111*1^, 
'S 50 bf AfAHH mib 'hha WAlj 

A1|\ top 5 A COf 'f AH CfllAb 
Da fllAlpe AH UAlp ^\^6^X HA SAtflHA. 
Da bf AJAIHH f6lH HID HIlAnt 
50 HgAbAIHH f AHH HIO tfOH 



• "Ahh tjo civfiiSfeAT)," Y*" ■'^S., A<5c HI feiciHi bp1§ ah 
" Ann " fO. 

f "t)A bfA^AlHH Ap fCAlt) HIO ClAlt," 'f^" '^S- t)'6lt)ip = "X>i. 

bfAjfAinn A^A fCAlt) [beAH] mo ciAtb" .1. mo pun ho mo coiV 



;/ 



day, what dost thou think of the heaveiit 

When the heat overmEiatera the day, 
Or what when the steam of the tide 

Rises up in the face of the bay I 
Even so is the man who has given 

An inordinate love-gift away, 
Like a tree on a mountain all riven 

Without blossom or leaflet or spray. 



After givmst these two dispirited songs we will follow them with 
two other sougs of a contrary kind, songs which I might have in- 
eluded amongst those in praise of women, except that they are old 
love songs throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, ^ud I give 
here a Connacht copy which I found in the old manuscript aboui 
which I have spoken so often, and a Munster copy which I found in 
k manuscript of mine which that fine Irish scholar, Donal MaoConsa- 
dine, from Ennis, in the county Clare, made. This song is the 
" Moorneen (darling) of tlie fair hair." This first version is like that 
which the Hargadaunueh (Hardiman) has, but it is not so like it that 
it ia not worth while to save iU Here it is — 



THE MOORNEEN, OR DaRLINO, OF THE FAIR HAia 

Id Balliiiahinch in the West 
My love is for a year. 

She is more ezijuisite than the sun of the autumn, 
And, sure, honey grows after her. 
On the track of her foot on the mountains, 

No matter how cold the tiuw after November. 



II 

A'r 5° 5-ctl11^^Tln-fe An bpoii i-o tiom 6'ti 1/A pn T 

A'r A^^ c6niAii\te A imisao imaiti 

Tli poi^Aife me Acc mo miAn 
ll" i muiiMiiti tiA Ei\«Ai5e bAine. 

Ca mo fieuccA te rgui* 

A'-p mo biAAiiTipA te cu-p 
A5U)" A11 m^AT) «n uile te ceunAlh, 

m& 'DO beic Amtilg 

Aip feAi\rAinn a'i* Aip fioc 
Al|V fUlt 50 ■OClubt\A tT^lf ■OAttl. 

If com A teAC 6 

A CAiAATO o mo ct6ib, 
Tlf oi\c Aci. AH fHAn cf ATOce, 

A5Uf ■ouicce |;tAiceAf t)^ 

TlA^ feic]/!* cu 50 li-6u5 
mtinA rocugAiT) ■00 ciAoroe-TCij gt*^* *Am. ' 

t)A bFA§Ainti-fe mo l^05A 

tJe mtiAib ■oeAj'A All notfiAin, 
A5111" fAJAim oi\HA i\0JAln f AfCA, 

Aguf ffiip mAjA oei]\ nA teAbAi|» 

Do CU5 ff buaiT) 6'n ■oomAti 
If f muifnin HA siAUAije biine. 

Se6 Atioif Ati c6ip niuiihtieA6 mAp ^o'f aj ITIac ConfAToin 'niiA 
61A15 i, Aguf ATJihuijim 50 coitceAntiAfi guix feAf|\ i 'ni. ah ccAtin 

fUAf. 

niAine bheAs ha jntiAise bAine. 

Coif HA bi\igT5e fiAjx ACA mo JtiA* te btiA'OAiii 
A fAmuit fut) mAi\ jpiAH ah Cf AiiipAift, 

PAf AHH mlt 'hHA •OIAI5 Alp tops * COf f AH CftlAb 

SeAcc feAccmuine CAp eif ha Sahiha. 

Da bf AgAIHH-fe f4lH A CUApAJ^ 'f i boAH AH CUltfn t>UAtAlg 

Ah AlHt)ip u-o ■DO tuATOeAt) Aip bfveA^ACC, 
'S gup Ag geACATOlb 6ltt-t)A-tuAC 'OO fgA^Af-f A te m'UAH 

If 1 ftlAipe HA spuAige bAine. 



t " JAH buAiipeA* " 'f"'" ^S> '"■^ f ocAt gHiteAf ■Of oc-ftiAim, 



If I wer» myself to get my deaii«, 
Sure I would take her in my net, 

And I would put away from me this grief without troubk. 
And for the counsel of all ever were bora 
I Bhall only marry my desire, 

She is the Moorneen of the fair hair. 

My plough is to cease. 
And my lea-land to sow, 

And all that is to be done) 
Me to be out 
In rain and in frost 

In hope that you would give me liking. 

It is all one to you 

Oh I friend of my bosom ; 

Not on you is the ruinous pain (but on rnf), 
And the country of the heavens »i Qod 
That you may never see till death, 

Unless the inner heart give me love. 

If I were to get my oboioe 

Of the pretty women of the world, 

And let me get of them a satisfactory oboice (/ tumid take you). 
And as the books say 
She took the victory from the world, 

She b the Moorneen of the fair hair. 

Here, now, is the Munater version as Considine left it after liim, and 
I willingly admit that it is better than the one just given. 

LITTLE MARY OF THE FAIR HAIR. 

Beside the Breed in the West, my love is for a year. 

Her likeness is as the sun of the summer. 
Honey grows behind her on the track of her feet in the mountain 

Seven weeks after November day (i.e., even in the heart of winter) 
If I were myself to get her description she is the woman of the 
tressy cooleen, 

Yoniier maiden who was spoken of (or betrothed) for loveliness, 
And sure at the gates of Killaloe I parted with my Iamb, 

She ii Maurya (Mary) of the fair hair. 
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nijA cigcATJ-rA r*" "o'" *'^5 "° r«^^ f* *'^i^p '^" f*'i* 

If cutiiA Af X)0 fteig nf tiAit\ iiom, 
Ace co-oIao aijv nor "■* i-6uii i mbApp bog riA gcpAoft 

no All bfuil Aoti fCAi^ A bpein triAtv CAim-fe. 
t)A pAt) t An ofoce Y®'P "^°^ cobAii mo fuite neuV, 

Ace A5 mACCnAth Aip jnioriiAixcAib niAij\e, 
A'f 50 bpAC nAj\ CAgATO An c-eug 1 mbAi\)\ fUAjx mo 56A5 

50 bfeicpeA'c-rA 1 ocijeAf mo Jl^At geAU 

Coif nA bjxigoe m6i)\e aca mo rhile ^cdp-fA 

'S t An Aint)ip ci. mooAiiiuib beuf&c, 
'S gun mibLfe btAf a pog 'ni. j-iucpA bcAd aii\ bOlvT), 

'S A beic 'o'a 6t Aip bj\AnnT3A cpAopAg.* 
Oa etc bpeAgA t)eAi"A bAnA mfne jcaIa 

m&ji caLa beioeAT) aiiv An tinn 'nnA li-AonAl\, 
A'f 50 tAbAjxAnn An cuAC ai^x ti^ An jeiriijvTO piAH\ 

*8 An mbAiVe mbeAg 'nnA mbionn fi pb^ipeACC. 

11a6 ooltb T>ubA6 An CAy no ■ouine mA^ ACAim 

tlAC 5-cuiiAfb nA mni, fo fuim Ann, 
'S gui^ h'& cluinim-fe tja i/\iA 50 ■oCAbAHfAi'oir r"t) ^\ii.t 

■Oo'n V^'^'l* T "icAfA CAib 1 n-eipinn. 
Hao iVAbAT)* Ann aim')- 50 •ocosita'o mo Uon 

A'f 50 mbAinfinn-fe ■o'a gcf oroe fut) f&f Am, 
CAf A mAifeAnn beo •oe mnAib, iff fuu mo jiaa*, 

mAijxe beAg nA gftiAige bAine. 

t)i f5f\1ottf Ainn An c-Ab|\An 'f An ^vAnnAigeAdc Aguf 'f An miofun 
ceu-onA beif An 5-ceAnn tjeiiMonnAC ^'feicfTOeS 50 fO|XAf com cof- 
itiuib le ceibe Aci. pAt). Ace aca c6ip eite, coip muiiriTieAC Af 
f5flbinn no i\inne An Conf Aibm ceu-onA, Aguf fgffobfAio me e 'fan 
IXAnnAijeAcc ceucnA 'nn ajx fgfiobAf An OAn ConiiACCAC, 50 
f AiiilocAmAOiT) l/C ceile nfof f eAf |x lAt). Ace ni mAf pn fuAip me 
i f5f obcA beif An 5-Conf Almoin acc le Uncib f a^oa, mAjx An " m Aif e 
beAg nA sfUAige bAine," fuAf. 



*=:CA0)\-'DeAp5, com ■oeAf 5 Le cAOf , 
*=Ha fiib m6 (?) 
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Uiat I may never come to (he death or a while beneath llie etrbh'i 
tnp 

And melancholy after tliee I think no shame, 
But sleep like the birds in the soft top of the boughi, 

Or a any man in pain as I am t 
No matter how lung last uight was, my eyei nerer elept a wink 

But musing on tlie deeds of Maurya, 
And that the Death may never come in the cold top of my branohai 

Until I lee my white love in a household. 



Beside the great Breed my thousand treasures is, 

She is the maiden who is mannerly, courteous, 
And sure the taste of her'kisses is sweeter than the honey of the 
bees on the table 

And to be drinking it in berry-red brandy. 
Two breasts — fine, handsome, white, smooth, bright, 

Like a swan that would be alone upon the linn ; 
And sure the cuckoo speaks in the middle of the cold winter 

In the little village in which she is sporting. 

Is ii not sorrowful, mournful, the case to a person u I am 

That these women pay him no attention ? 
And sure what I hear said is that they would give their loT« 

To the man of the worst character in Erin. 
That I may not be in it again until I lift up my net 

And until 1 take satisfaction out of their hearts, 
Over bU that live of women she yonder is my love, 

Littie Maurya of the fair hair. 

If I were to write this song in the same metre and measure as thi 
last one it would easily be seen how like they are to one-another. 
But there exists another version, a Munster one from a manuscript of 
mine which the same Considine made, and I shall write it iu the same 
measure as I wrote the Connacht song, that we m»y tlie better com- 
pare them with one another, bnt it was not thus I found it written by 
the Considine but in long lines like the " Mary of the Fair Hair," 
above. 



1« 
muinnni tiA sntiAise bAin© 

mo XAun gAti m6 'jtif Cu 
A ihAijoeATi 65 gAn cum' 
t n-oitei.tiAib TJubA toe' eii\iie, 

tlO fAOl COlLtcib •DUli' TIA ftAC 

tnA|\ A noetitiAio riA li-6AtilAic ncAX* 
Aguf f AfAfi 50 bAixi\A geujA. 

tlo 1 tigteATincAititti coif CUA11I 

niAlX A tAbl\Atl11 AH dtlAfi, 

A'f AH f Ai|\5e o cuaic beic CAob tinn, 

mife f6iii Y mo |\uti 

5An ccoCa* Ann n6 fUAn 
Act A5 psiXAT) 1 g-cbuTO A 66ite. 

mo tetin ! jAn m& 'x^^' E-ciU, 

1 bfocAij\ mo CA11\T)e gAOlb 
no I miitbA<5 cnuic Ag ■oetmAiii i.]\u-\x 

Sub -pi, |v' CA|\bA cu Am' blon 

A5 T)ubAibc ctieAT) Am' ciAoifte 
Agoi" Tj'iompmj cti mo •oIaoij mA^ Aipno. 

CumAnn 5eAi\[iA]* o mnAOl 

tH mAiT\eAnn 1*6 acc mf 
Aftc mA^ fiobbA ■oe 5A01C tTlAi\CA, 

A fcoiiA ntojA c6i|\ m6 •o(ob 

mAi\ seAbb Ait\ beAjATi mAom' 
A'x peAfcA biotn b1o6 ■o'lnncinn i-Af CA, 

■rHoi\ fi.^ m6 bAibe cuAin 
O 6oi\CAi5 AntiAi- 

tlo Af fin go CHUAC-pA'OlAAIS 

C)ai\c 6 <)eA|* AnuAf 
50 b4«b An OAf A IIUA16 
n&x cAiceAf, Aii\ mo cuAit\c Atin, iAi.ic6e. 

mAl\ fUlb 50 blTAJAinn CUA|\AfJ,' 
P^UjxbA An CUlb ■OUAbAlg 

'8 1 An Aingiix 00 cug buAio ca^ mnAib i, 
'8 5tii\ 1 T3ce6pAinn fobb-'oi.-bttA 
Oo i-^A-pAi* be mo -puTi 

If ( muifnfn nA 5f UAige t)Aine. 

Tll'b fiof AfAm An 6 fe6 " jjeuf," no "jeAfp." 



THE MOORNEEN OF THE FAIR HAIR. 
[mdnster vbrsion]. 
My grief that I and thou 
Oh young maiden without melancholy 
Are not in the dark island of Lough Erne, 

Or beneath the dark woods of the rods, 
Where tlio birds make their nesta 
And (there is) growth to the t<ip of the boughs. 
Or ill a little valley beside a bay 
Where tiie cuckoo speaks. 
And the sea from the north to be beside us, 
Myself and my secret 
Without sleep or slumber 
But playing in a corner together. 

My grief that I am not in the church-yard 

Along with my kindred friends, 
Or on the top of a hill making a dwelling, 

Before you chanced into my net 

Deubling the wound in my heart, 
And you turned my locks like a sloe- berry. 

Short afFection from a woman 

It only lasts a month. 
But it is like a whiff of the March wind 

Oh treasure, it were not right to sell mn 

On account of a little riches 
And in future let your mind be satisfied with niu 

I never left a harbour town 

From Cork down 
Nor from that to Croagh Patrick (in Mayo), 

Round from the south, and down 

To the mouth of the Red Waterfall {i.e., Ballysljan.)!! . 
That I did not spend a quarter-of-a-year on my visit in it, 

In hopes that I might get an account 

Of tiie pearl of the tressy cool ; 
She is the maiden who gained the victory over womea 

And sure at the mearn of Killaloe 

I parted with my secret, 
She is the Moorneen of the fair hair. 
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Coif riA Vi-Aibne Tn6me 

AcA tno tfitte fc6|\A<5 
'S ( Ati rhAigoeAn mAifeAfi ifio['6]tii[A])AA6 fAfCAl, 

'S 50 tnbux) nullfe tiom a P65 

'11a nut HA itibeAC ai|\ bb^iij, 
Agtir t T)0 beic '5A b-6l te bpAnti'OA. 

A 'bi. <5fc c|\uirme bpeAJA 

CutncA beAfA bbActiiAix' 

triAp beiteAB ftieACCA '5A fiACA* AlfV fUibcift, 

'S 50 iAb)\Ami An cuAc te fonn 
A1]\ tAfi An jeiriiniT) CAtt 
'SAn mbAite 'nnA mbfonn mo g^A* te pt^ififi^i. 

Ca Aon beupfA eite Ann fAn Ab^An, a6c If ■D6ig tiom nAd mbAin- 
BAnn |-4 tei]", AgUf juia ■ouine ^igm eite •oo ^Mnne 6, acc b«A)\FAr> Ann 
f o 6. 

Ci. CUIT) ACA T)A ^a6 

5til\ m6)A mo jeAn aii\ mnAib 
tHon cii5A]--i"A mo gcAn acc vio cuigcAt^ 

A'f 1 5-COtlCAbAipc mo bACAX)* 

50 teAnfAinn cu Y&' n|TiAiri 
■Cfotin beic Ann 00 pAipc a cuit-pionn. 

t)o Oeunf Alnn pAi^AC oe tuing 

'S tio fciu|\6cAinn 1 CAp cuinn 
X>o fiiforiiiTAinn gAt) 'f •oo ■oeunpAinn c4u£cA, 

tno teAflAbin beAg ponn 

■Oo bpeugpAinn t Alp mo jtuin, 
A'f 50 HACpAinn 1-eAt fAOi beinn a t6ine. 

CAff AmAoit) Anoif Ait\ Ab^An ■oobpfinAc eite, t)o |Mnne mAijtjeAn 
65 A5 ■oetinam cuiiiA &^ny tiontjub AnoiAig a gjAAt-j-A. ChuAtAift 
me cuTO x>e 6 feAn-mnAOi 1 g-comjAe Stigig, acc b1 ye fUAicce Aguf 
meAfgCA te ■opoc-beu]\j-Aib eite, Agtif a|\ An AT)bA|\ pn beij\im cuiT) 
■06 Af An tAiiii-t-5|Mbinn Aguf euro eite nAC bfuit 'yAn tAini-f5|\ibinn 
niA^A •|.-uAii\ me 6'n cfeAn-ihriAoi 6. Ca An ceuB beupfA a^m)- ah 
ceAnn •oeipionnAC 6'n cfeAn mtiAOi, Aguf nA v\\\ cinn eite 6'n IDS. 



* h'i:eAyj\ ••mo hAiroce," 
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Beside the great river 

Is my thousand treasures, 
She U the maiden — handsome, mannerly, satisfyinK ; 

And sure her kiss was sweeter to me 

Than the honey of the bees at table. 
And it t« be drunk with brandy. 

Her two breaste^round, fine, 

Shapen, handsome, blossomy — 
Aa it were enow that would be thrown on mouutaiiis; 
And sure the cuckoo speaks with delight 

In the middle of the winter over there 
In the village in which my love doth be with pleasure. 

There is one other verse in tlie song, but I am sure it does not 
belorg to it, and that it was somebody else who made it, but I shall 
give it hen : — 

There are some of them saying 

That my love for women is great 
But I never gave it but to five ; 

And, in danger of being drowned. 

Sure 1 would follow you in the ocean 
With desire to be in your part {i.e., dear to you), oh faif 
haired one I 

I would make portion of a ship. 

And I would steer it across the waves ; 
1 would spin a gad (withy), and I would make a plough, 

My little fair child 

I would coax her on my knee, 
And lure I would go awhile beneath the corner of her mantle. 

We shall now meet another mournful song which a young maiden 
composed lamenting and grieving after her love. I heard part of it 
from an old woman in the county Sligo, but it was mixed up and 
mingled with other bad verses, and for that reason 1 give part of it 
out of my manuscript and part that is not in the manuscript, as I 
got it from the old woman. The first verse and the last are from her 
ind the other three from the raanuecript ;— 
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mALA All csleitfe nuAi-o. 

Ci. tnS Ann mo fTji<)e 

O o'eiiMg Ati geAlAft At\£lft, 
Ag cti|\ ceineAt) poj" 

A5«r 50 P'oi^ '5'5' fAtidsAft 50 5e«)\, 
Ca tnuitinci)v An nge 

'TlnA tuitie Aju]- mi^-e tiom f6iti, 
Cii nA coiLti je aj gtAooAfi 

Ajtif An ctjv 'nnA co'o'La6 a6c m*. 

tlA'|X pAgbuiS 1116 All fAOgAL fO 

50 |-5A0itflt> m6 ttom An mt-Aft, 

50 1\Alb bAC AgAm AJMf CAOI^MJe 

A'l* mo miAn t)e btiACAiti AiiiAin, 
t)1op bpAT)A tiom An oifjce 

beiomn fince be nA b|\obbA<5 m(n bin 
'S 50 Dciub^Ainn ceAtJ X)o ftob GAbA 

'tlnA ftlAlj -pn A IVOJA IMIT) A 11A&. 

FobuigeAnn 5)\a& Jt^Ain 

Ann gAc A1C A m btonn mAife Y^n mnAOi 

AlH LeAbAlt) CAob AjXTJ 

be i\Aicce nto|\ bfATJA mo buiie, 
TlUAin cuimnij mb aija mo %'^iA 

tJ'f'AS m6 Ai^A iTiAtA An cfbfiibe i\uaiI6 
Joibim mo fAic 

'5uf if fAnAfi cio^\mtii5eAi"mo gutiAif). 

An bionT)«b A 5nit)im p&n 

m feu'OAim 'OA'OAiO 66 6t, 
If meAfA mAH CAim 

Tli feu'OAim coxjbAti gopSib,* 
tTlAttAfic mic 06 t)o'n ce j-in 

■Oo bAin ntom mo jt'^'°> 
Agui" 'o'^agbtiij biom pem m6 

5ac Aon oitjce ^atja pi, cpiftt 

• " An co-obAt) A f-AgAib," Y*" l'i'13. 

* "i:Ab^\6n," Y*" *ng. 
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THE BROW OF THE RED MOUKfAIiJ. 

I am sittiiiK up 

Since the moon rose last night, 
And putting down a fire, 

And ever kindling it diligently; 
The people af the house 

Are lying down, and I by myself. 
The cocks are crowing, 

And the land is asleep but me. 

That I may never leave the world 

Till I loose from me the ill-luck, 
Till I have cows and sheep 

And my one deaire of a boy. 
I would not think the night long 

That I would be stretched by his smooth white breaal 
And sure I would allow the race of Eve 

After that to say their choice thing (o/ me). 

Love covers up hate 

In every place in which there is beauty in a womao 
On a couch narrow, high. 

For a quarter-of-a-year great and long {was I) lying. 
When I remembered my love 

That I left on the Brow of the Red Mountain, 
I weep my enough 

And it is scarcely (?) my countenance dries. 

The grief (or black ale, a play on words) I myself make 

I cannot drink any of it ; 
It is worse as I am 

I cannot get the sleep; 
The curse of the Son of God upon that one 

Who took from me my love 
And left me by myself 

Each single long night in misery. 



'S A buACAllUn 615 

Tit itbA-p A1H bic magAit) ■ouic ni6, 
Tlit AjAt) le ]\a6 

Ace &miiii 50 bfuit tn6 5 ah rP1^^» 
til cui'A -mo jpA'o 

A£uy tno cpAf) mAY mifoe tiotn 6, 
'S niA cA in6 5Ati bolACC 

If teo]! ■OAtn tATOe* tiom f6iti. 
Ca Ati c-Ab^Ati fo Ati-t)obi\6TiAc, m&\i All cufo If m6 ue tiA h- 
AbpATiAib STiAt) CA tjeuncA te mtiAib, Ajuf CA ATI foiiti tifof •oobp6- 
HAige 'tii. HA focAib fem. ri. f6 Aii-cc»-tiiuit le li-Ab|\Aii Afi An 
bfonn ceuntiA •oo yv&i^ 1116 1 lAinif5|\ibiiiii mvuninij te OotiiiiAtL 
rriAC Conf Ait)fn. 1]- T)6i 5 50 bpuAif feifeAn An •oAti o feAn-Tiuiiie 
615111 Ajuf gtifv fStiiob -pS ftof e. Ci-6 gup 1 fjiiibimi muitiitiij 00 
fUAiji m6 6, ni 1 g-cuije muiiiATi aitiaih aca f6 le fAJAii, mA]\ 
cuAlAf euro •06 1 5-ConiiAccAib, m6 feiti. If t)e ha h-AbfAtiAib pn 
6 ACA coicciomi ■oo'ti •oi, cuije. If CAitin aca Atin fo Afif A5 
TjeoiiAtii b^ioiti t}\ f em f a riAc tjcig L6ice a f o JA-jfiAt) f ein beic aici 
Ca fe Aii-cofiTiuil Leif ah AbpAn Aip A ti5tA0t)Anii D'OALATg CAifleAH 

Vtl nfilll, ACC CA beUJlfATO AHtl fO 11 a6 bfUlL Alge-feAf AgUf Ajl All 

AtibAf pti cperoim guji fiu a cAbAljvc Ann fo.+ 

Ati CHI use A's An bnon so. 

CA An cuif fe A'f An bpAn fo 

A5 jAbAit 50 ni6|\ 1l16l^ ciniciol.t mo frpoi^e, 
A'f l/An mo t)A bpbjA X)6 

'S HA 'oe6f A A5 pteA* tiom fi'of. 
'S 6 if f AtJA 1.10m tiAim An TJ6iiinAC 

A tiiiie fcoifi'n no 50 n^AbAnn cu An cfUje 
Aguf m' Annf ACC f A f)6 cu, 

SLAn bed leAC no 50 bfittpro m6 Ajiif. 

A 6umAlnn A'f A AnnfAcc 

1 'ocuif An cfAtiinAix) An ngLuAifpeA liom ifitn, 
AmAfi f AOi nA jleAnncAlb 

TTlAii A mbeitrnff Ag out f Aoi 'oo'n jiifim. 
t)A, CAOijiige, nA jSaha 

ni lA^iiAfAinn teAC ^&■o m&.^ TP1^^> 
Ace mo tAm f aoi ■oo com jeAt 

A'f ccAT) compAt) no 50 mbuAitfeA'6 An TjA-tjetis. 

*zr:t«lt)e 
t fcuc t. 82 T)e " f-ltltieAcc nA cuij;e WiirtiAn," 11. cult). 
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And oh, youDR bohaleen, 

I am no material for mockery for you, 
Ton have nothing to say 

Except only that I am without a fortune. 
You are not my love. 

And my destruction if I am sorry for it ; 
And if I am without cattle 

It is enough tor me (i.e., I am able) to lie alone. 

This song is very sorrowful, like most of the love songs that are 
composed by women, and the air is more mournful thau tlie words 
themselves. It is very like a song to the same air which I got in a 
Munster manuscript of mine by Donal Mac Consaidin. He probably 
got the poem from some old person and wrote it down. Although I 
found it in a Munster manuscript, it is not in Munster alone it is, for 
I heard some of it myself in Connacht. It is one of those song^^ that 
are common to the two provinces. It ia again' a girl who is here 
makmg lament for herself because she cannot have her choice love 
It is very like the song that 0' Daly calls "Castle O'Neill," but itiero 
are verses here which he has not got, and for this reason I think it 
worth giving them here. 

THIS WEARINESS AND GRIEP. 

This weariness and grief 

Are going greatly, greatly, round my heart, 
And the full of my two shoes of it. 

And the tears dropping down with me. 
It is what I think the Sunday long from me, 

Oh, thousand treasures tiU you pass the way. 
And my darling twice over you are, 

Qiving farewell to you, until I return again. 

Oh, affection, and oh, darling. 

In the beginning of the summer would you move with 
me yourself 
Out under {i.e., among) the vaUeys, 

Where we might be at the going-under of tlie 8un(?) 
Cows, sheep, or calves 

I would not ask them for fortune with thee. 
But my hand beneath your white form, 

And leave to oouverse until twelve would strike. 
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CeuT) y\,i.r\ ■oo'n oibiie «i,A6p 

'S e mo teun riAC Atiocc x)0 bl aijv ocuf 

buACAitUn i^peipeAiiitiit 

t)o bl^6u5J^At) tn6 fCAt ai)a a gWin. 

■O'ltineorAititi feiti fgeuL ■ouic, 

X)A mb'^eibip 50 n'oeunfA 01MI1 |\fln, 

50 bpjit mo 51^4* 'DO m'c]\6i5in 

C15 te F^A^ beic ■oob|\6tiAd doiii mAic te mnAOi. A5 fo Abpin 
beAg fimpiioe 00 fUAip tn6 o feAfl fCAt* oa^ b'Aium O filAiiiAin 
Af t)All-e-Ati-cobAi)\. 

is t:AT>A me AS imceACC. 
If fAtJA m6 A5 imceAcc 
Ai^v ciiAiiMf5 tnnA cije, 

A CUAlplfS Til b]niA|\Af 

1 mbAite tio 1 ■ocl]\, 
TI6 50 bfACAiT) tri6 mo riifiiivnin 
An\ CAOift Cnuic tiA 3it)e, 

A StVUAg HA CJ\< bUAtAft 

O'a fgUAbAT) 1e gAOlC. 

If c^MJAJ 5ATI m6 p6fCA 

te fcop jcaL mo c^oifte, 
CAob CAttoe'ti AbAinn itioiji 

11a A5 Ati gctoi*© ce6pAii l^e tia caoi^ 

CUItltdTJAH* bAti 65 

If ^&■o A c65f At) mo 6f oiUe, 
'8 bei-ointi biiAbAin eitef ■01 b' 615© 
tjA mbeiT)itiii |36fCA A5 mo itiiAD. 

50 bf AfAl* •oi, fgiAcin 

Af mo ctlACAll AIIUAf 

'"5 50 Ti-6if 151m ATlAllVOe 

AmeAf5 Sitiln An cuAin, 
50 ti'oeunCAi\ c6mpA ctAi|\ 'oAm 

'S 50 T)c6i& HA cAiftigi&eintici 50 T>tui, 
ni f5Ai\f Alb •00 51\a6 50 bf AC Liom 

50 mbei& iTie f Alice 'f^n UAij. 



*^C6trituA'OAp. 
t X)l b'dige^nfof 6150. poipm ContiAfiCAc^ni b'6i]:e. 






A hundred farewella to last night ; 

It ia my grief that it was not tonight that waa first. 
A sprightly boAalcen 

That would cuaz me awhile on bis knee, 
I would tell you a tale myself 

If it were possible you could keep a secret for me. 
That my love is forsaking me. 

Oh I bright God, and oh, Mary, is it not the pity ! 

A, man can be sorrowful as well fus a woman. Here is a little 
simple soog I got from an old man named O'Fallon in Balliutubber. 

LONG AM I GOING. 

Long am I a-going 

Inquiring for a ban-a-t'yee (Hausfrau) 
Information of her I did not get 

In tcwn or in country. 
Till I saw my darling 

On the side of the Fairy's Hill, 
Her hair of the three tresses 

A-sweeping with wind. 

Tb a pity without me to be {i.e. that I am not) married. 

With the bright treasure of my heart, 
On the brink by the great riyer 

Or at the nearer ditch by its side. 
Company of young women, 

It is they who would raise my heart, 
And I would be a year younger 
If I were married to my desire. 

Until two wings grow 

Out of my two breasts, 
And tiU I rise up on high 

Amongst the birds of the bay, 
TiU a cofEu of boards is made for me 

And tiU the nails go closely into it. 
Tour love will never part me 

Until I shall be a quarter of a year in the tomb. 
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Alp ViALt&ix)ib AM cije ni6ip-|-e 

C6tfititiigeAnn A'f bionti mo gpAt) bin, 
Aip fAT) mo peutc-eoLaif 

'8 6 If ■ooi j Uom tiAO mbform* f6 te f AgAiU 
bu* mitbfe iiom a porgfn 

'tiA Ati be6if» 'y'wi. At) fiucpA bAii 
'S munA bjTAg' m6 cu te p6j"A'o 

'S 6 If Ti6i§ iiom tiAC mbei* mo £poiT>e ftin. 

Aci Ati EAipt>fii fe6 'nnA fAfAfi, 

A jpAt) JcaV, no An mifoe teic 6 ? 
Faoi nA copAi*ibt bpeAJ' bAnA 

Ca Ag fAf mAp <)Uil,l,eAbAp nA g-cpAeb. 
TXop binne liom 5t6p ceippig 

A5 5AbAil, An cppAio feo nA guc binn nA n-eun, 
'8 gup euluig mo ^ij^i^t uAim 

CuV f AinneAd go CAlfteAn Ul tl^tU 

1| A mYgeifi 1 mbeuV beApnAn 

Oo f AgbAo m6 Aip mAit)in t)6 LtiAin, 
5An Aon T)ti)nfc be6 1 ntJAit tiom 

Ace mo jpAT) bAn A'f 6 imcigcej a bpAO aAim 
Tit bfuib giie nA bpeAJACC 

TlA AiiteAcc T)'a pAib Ann fAii pfogAic 
T1a6 bfuii Ann mo jpAX) bAn 

A'f gup f Ag p6 flit) opiA Ann tno AtiAb. 

tlAp ^AgATO m6 An f AOgAt fO 

tlo go ieigfi* me ■oiom An mi-i,*, 
50 mb^ii) bAC AgAm Agtip oAOipige 

Agup m'AnnpAcc Aip LeAbAi* go f Aiift. 
Cpopgit) nA h-Aoine 

TlA l/A pAoipe ni bpippnn go bpAC, 
'8 niop bpATJA biom An oiT)ce 

t)o beitiinn pince te n' bpoLtAC geAt bAn. 

* "TlA bitJSAnn p6," pAn tns. 

+ " fAoi p nA coppAifte," 'pAn ms. — mAp A^oeipi-o nA muiilinig. 

t "mice," 'pAn ms. 
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do tKe halla of this great hoUsd 

Resides and does be my white love, 
Altogether (?) [he is) my kaowledge-star ; 

What I am sure of is that he is not to be gut ; 
I would thiuk Iiis kiss sweeter 

Than the b'yore {kind of beer) and the sugar wliite ; 
And, unless I get yon to marry, 

What I thiuk certain is that my heart will not be whola 

Thia garden is a wilderness. 

Oh I white love ; or, are you sorry for it 1 — 
Undei the fine white fruits 

That are growiiis; like tha faliage of the branches. 
I would not think the Tuice of a thrusii more sweet 

Going this street, or tha aaaladious voice of the birds ; 
And sure my love has alujied from me, 

The ringletted cool, to the caaila ol O'Neill. 

Like a (discarded) bush in tha mouth of a gap 

I was left on Monday morning, 
Withou t one person alive near me, 

But my white love — and he gone far from me. 
There is no brightness nor fineness. 

Nor lovelmess of all that were in the kingdom 
That is not in my white love ; 

And sure that left a sigh in my breaat. 

That I may never leave this world 

Till I let from me the ill-luck ; 
That I may have cows and sheep, 

And my affection on a couch pleasantly ; 
Faaling on Friday 

Or holiday I never would break ; 
And I would not think the night long 

That I would be near by your white bright hearv 



Ca 1-Ulbftl OCAf CubAjXCA AgAtn 

Aifv cut An cnocAlfi, 
te mo cutponti ■do bpeusA* 

A'f mo ceut) mile spAi). 
triA^v pn A bifteAf mo cj\oi&e-f« 

■OeutiAm piofAift Atiti mo tAp, 
mAfv bei6eA6 cpAtin i 1,aj\ ft^ibe 

'S 6 5Ati fi\6AmAib iiA ct\oiT)e fLin. 

tTlAp bei6eAft* SpiAii Of cionn ouibeAdim 

■bfotin m'lnncinri, f ApAOnI 
Jam coTjbAft 5An ■piAimtieAf 

te caiiteA& Agui" btiA6Aiti, 
If mA|\ pn A biSeAf mo cf oi6e-fe 

■OeuriAiii ptofAit) Ann mo tA|\, 
ITlAf nA6 ■DCigeAnn cu •oo m' lAff AiU 

SeAt AOn OTOce Anii.in. 

A5 fo mAp CAomeAf beAn AntiAig a gf AO-fA 50 fiop-fimpti'be 
Ajuf 50 Ti-An-binn. puAip m6 An pfofA fo 6 feAn mnAOi OAp 
b Ainm bplgiT) ni tofptiAi'ot bi 'nnA comntiitei mbocAn 1 bA|\ pop- 
CA15 1 5-conT3A6 llofcomiin Ajuf t bcAg-nAC ceuT) btiA'OAin o'Aoif. 

mo bnon Ain ah btrAinns©. 

mo bj\6n Aip An bpAifpj 0^ 

If 6 cA mdp, 
If 6 jAbAib TOipJ m6 

'S mo tiiile f cdp. 

■O'f AgAft '■j'A.n mbAibe mi 

WeunAtti bpom, 
SAn AOn Cfuit CAP f ilte liom 

Coit)ce nA 50 X)e6. 

♦tAbAij\ceAH An focAbfO mA|\ "beic," 1 n-Aon pottA AtiiAin, 1 5- 
ConnACCAib. 

t " bTOUi Cf ummey," 1 m beuptA, Ci. ff m Apb Anoif Agtif A ouit) 
AbpAn t6ice. 

t tAbAipCCAJt " lOlJ* " niAt« *• eAbAJ\ " 1 5-COnACCAlb AJUf 1 «- 

AtbAinn. 
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I have a nice fragrant little corner (I) 

At the back of the hillock, 
To entice my fair one 

And my hundred thousand loves. 
Even so does my heart be, 

Making bits (of itself) in my middle, 
As it wer tree in the midst of a mountain 

And it wiciiout roots or heart sound. 

As it were a sun over an abyss 

My mind, alas, does be 
Without sleep, without rest, 

For more than a year. 
Even so my heart does be, 

Making pieces (of itself) in my middle, 
Since thou comest not to seek me 

For a while of only one night. 

This is how a woman keenes after her love, exceedingly simply, 
and melodiously. I got this piece from an old woman named Biddy 
Cussrooee (or Crummey in English), wlio waa living in a hut in the 
midst of a bog in the County Koscommon. 

*MY GRIEF ON THE SEA. 

My grief on the sea. 

How the waves of it roll ! 
For they heave between rae 

And the love of my soul I 

Abandoned, forsaken, 

To grief and to care, 
Will the sea ever waken 

Kelief from despair? 



* Literally. My grief on the sea. It is it that is big. It .is it that is going 
between me And my thousand treasures. I was left at home Making grief, With- 
out any hope oi (going) over sea with me, For ever or aye. My grief that I am 
not. And my white moorneen, In the province of Leinster Or County of Clare. 
My sorrow I am not. And my thousand loves On board of a ship Voyaging to 
America. A bed of rushes Was under me last night And I threw it out With the 
heat of the day. My love came To my side, Shoulder to shoulder And mouth on 
^oi^th- 
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IMo Ifiun Hid bpiil mife 
'5«f tno tiiuiptitn bin 

tlO 1 5-COt1X)A4 AH CtllAIJ*. 

mo bj\6n nAfi bpil mife 

'5«r mo ifilLe 5i\At) 
Ai|\ bofvo toitije 

CpiAUgo 'mepicA. 

teA'ouio LtiAcSpA 

Di pm An6il\, 
AgUf CA1C m6 AniA6 A 

le ceAf An Ia4. 

CAinig mo §nAT)-fA 

Ve mo CA6b 
SuaIa ai^ j;uAl,Ain 

Aguf beul Afp beul. 

beupf Ai* m* Ann fo AbpAn 5i\At> eite, Anc-Ab|\An An-cliucA* 4!Tin». 
neAmuil fin, An ■Oi\oigtieAn 'Ootin, mA^A iruAiAAf 6 ■da bliAOAin tjeuj 
6 foin o fcAn-feAp, tAiceuii SgupiAlog, i 5oom>A6 llorcomAin 
pCAU no fUAit\ bAf o foin. beipim Ann fo 6, mAfv ci. fe |\ut>-beA5 
evi5)-Atnuil 6'n 5-c6ip no cug miir bpuc asuj- 6'n 5-c6i-p ■oo cuj O 
Ji ApSAOAin ni. O OaIaij tuinn ; Aguf mi, ^i^iijeAnn fgolAipe fUA)" 
AiMAtii le cun 1 5-cl6ppfom-AbpAn nA li-eipeAnn (ASUfij- wtob-fAn 
An OpoijneAn 'Oonn) i j-citmA ce&i^c le fcuTOfiApAcc cupAmAig 
opi\A, nl pilAiiA* ■66 An oii\eAT> coip eugTAiTiuil oo beic Aige AgOf 
If f4iT>ii\ Leif fAJAil. TH'l An coip yeo fv6 cofmuil le Aon ceAnn 
eile Aip A bpuil pof AgAm-fA, Agu]- ci, ■oicpp m6i\ roi^ f Agur An 
c-Abj\An 1 leAbA^A An li-A^vgAoinAij. 

AH onoijneATi t)OTiTi. 

SAOileAnn cent) yeAi/i guix le6 f6in mi nuAip 6lAim lionn, 

'S ceroeAnn bi locpiAn y\o\- Diom nuAip i-mAoinigrm aii\ t)o c6itii\A* 

liom. 
X>o cum If mine 'ni An fto-OA Aip SliAb Ui floinn, 
S 50 bpuil mo gfVA-6-f A mAp blic An ii]\ne Alp An opoigneAn oonn. 



* Pc'l* pAo 1 5 ConnAcpAib "ni rii6i\ oo/' 1. if ^igin o<5, 
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My grief, »nd my troubU I 

Would he and I were 
In the province of Leinster, 

Or county of Clare. 

Were I and my darling — 

Oh, heart-bitter wound I— 
On board of the ehip 

For America bound. 

On a green bed of rushe» 

All last night I lay, 
And I flung it abroad 

With the heat of the day. 

And my love came behind ma— 

He came from the South ; 
His breast to my bosom, " 

His mouth to my mouth. 

I shall here give another love song, that very renowned and famoui 
one, "The Drinaun Dunn " (Brown Blackthorn), as I got it twelve 
years ago from an old man, one Walter Sherlock, in the County 
Roscommon, a man who is since dead. I give it here as it is slightly 
Aiflferent from the copies which Miss Brooke, Hardiraau, and 
•O'Daly give, and if any scholar ever rises up to print the prime songa 
of Erin— and " The Drinaun Dunn" is one of them— in right form, 
and making a careful study of them, he would want to have as many 
different versions as he can get. This copy is not very like any 
other one that I know, and there is great difference between it and 
the song as given in Hardiman's Book. 

THE DRINAUN DUNN (BROWN BLACKTHORN). 

A hundred men think that I am their own, when I drink ale (with 

them). 
But two-thirds of them go down {i.e. retire) from me, when I think 

of your conversation with me ; 
Your form smoother than the silk that is on the mountain of O'FlynD, 
And sure my love is like the blossom of the sloe on the brown 

blackthorn, 
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\y Atin fiti ACA mo CA|vT\Ain5c 50 tuAC 'guf 50 mAtL, 
'S iotnt)A AtiAc ].-imc ^aIac Ajufboicpfn CAin. 
jAbAit iTJi^v in6 Y An bAiVe bpjiL mo fcbipfn Ann. 



CA -pibtn 6 trio 6euT)-|-eApc Ann mo f>6cA ffof, 

Aju)- ini\ eipeAnn ni teijeAfi.-A'OAOi)' mo Bfvon, •pAHAOiAl 

Ca me \\6m X^e&c 50 n'oeuncAiA OAm c6mpA cAob 

S 50 bf A]-pAi6 An peu|\ 'nn a <>iai5 pn C)\tD mo tAj\ Aniof, 



'S A PAfoiD .kr inifoe leAC m6 beic cmn 

Ho A Patoi* An m:roe teAC m6 t>«1^ Y* *5 C'tt? 

A Paitjit) An cuiL ceAnjAiLce 'y e 00 bent, aca binn, 

'S 50 roc6i&im Y'^^n ■ocaIaiti beiti mo geAn ope |:aoi ■00 cotiipiS liom. 



Ip fCAp jAn ceiLt A pACfAii a' opeim Lei]* An jctoibe beiT)' Apo 
'S cLoTOe IpioLt te nA CAOib Aip a teAj-pA'o p6 a tAifi. 
Ci& jup Aptj 6 An cpAiin cAopcAinn bionn pe peApb Af A bipp 
'S fApAnn pmeApcA 'gup pug-c-pAebA Aip An 5-cpAnn ip <ple bLAC. 



'S A tnuipe ■oilip cpeAb ■oeunpAp m6 m& imcijeAnn co UAirn, 
ni't eobAf cum x>o cige AgAm, cum ■o'AjAip'o nA x>o <;p«A6, 
CoriiAipbe ■oiteAptio 6135 mo muinncip &Am gAn euLoj beAC, 
'S 50 pAib ceuo cop Ann 00 cpoitje-pcij 'gup nA mtLce cieAf. 

1p pfop-CAom milip An t>An po, Ajnp ni'b aic Aip bic ■oe 'n cip nAd 
bpuib p6 be pAJAiL pop, Agup CA p6 com ooiccionn 1 m beuptA aY 
ACA pe 1 nSAeroeitg, Acc ni bpAjmAOiT) 1 5-c6mnuiBe nA bgAppAit) 
ceu'onA Ann. bi pcAn-bcAn Ann ■00 JAbA* tiAm 6 AbpAT) 6 poin, Agiip 
niop CAinij pf ApiAin tio'n ceAcAmAin pin 

"Cit) gup Apt) 6 An cpAnn CAopcAmn," nAC piteAB nA t)eoip Af 
A puiU Aj po AbpAn beA5 pimptitje eibe no puAip me 6 peAn pio- 
bAipe ■OAp b' Airnn 5pin 1 g-con-OAfi Kop-comAin. 



'«t)," 1 gConnACCAib, 
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And farewell henceforth to yon town, westward amongst the trees 

It is there that my drawing is, early and late ; 

Many is the wet dirty morass and crooked road 

Going between me and the town in which my treaiureen is. 

There is a ribbon from my first love in my pocket below. 
And the men of Erin, they could not cure my grief, alas I 
I am done with you, until a narrow coffin be made for me, 
And till the grass shall grow, after that, up through my middle. 

And, Oh, Paddy, do you think the worse of it (are you sorry), me to 

be ill ? 
Or, Oh, Paddy, do you think the worse of it, me to go into the 

churchyard ? 
Oh, Paddy of the bound back hair, it is your mouth is iweet. 
And until I go into the ground my affection will be on you for your 

conversation with me. 

fle is a man without sense would go contend with a ditch that 

would be high. 
And a low ditch by his side on which he might lay bis hand (to 

vault across) ; 
Although it is high, the rowan-berry tree, it bees* bitter out of the 

top, 
W hile blackberrin and raspberries grow on the tree that is lowest of 

blossom. 

And, Oh, dear Mary (Virgin), what shall I if you go from me ? 

I have no knowledge (of how to go) to your house, your haggard, or 

your stacks ; 
A faithful counsel my people gave me not to elope with you. 
For that there were a hundred twists in your heart, and the thousand!' 

of tricks. 
This poem is truly gentle and sweet, and there is no spot in the 
country where it is not to be still found, and it is as common in 
English as it is in Irish, but we do not always find in it the same 
verses. There was an old woman in it, long ago, who used to sing it 
to me, and she never came to this verse — 

Although the rowan-berry tree is high, etc., 
that she used not to shed tears from her eye. Here is another little 
simple song that I got from an old piper, named Qreen, in the county 
RDsoommon. 

* Usual Anjflo-Iriab '■^ *' it Always Is," or '* it does be." 
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IS rnti&s 5AT1 mise i SACs&riA. 

If C]\«A5 JAtl mife 1 SACfATlA 

1 bpnAinc 11 i. Ya' Spam 

ni, tiXl AllTipA pAl\-lTIOeACAlb 

THaix a 5-c6iiiTiui5eATiTi mo sjaat) ban. 
AjUf maipe an cuiL ■ouataig 

'ntia fui'oe loifv mo •oa taim, 
A'r 50 mberoinn-fe '5a bpeuga'o 

50 li-eijxige an La* bam. 

Tluaip ttiit)im ai)\ mo teabaTo 

nl'b ]-6caiTiuit be iragaib, 
'S 50 bpuib a^viAamg atin mo caolb ■oeaf 

Aguf boic p mo bap. 
OoccuipTOe tia ct\umne 

'S la'o tube be pagalb, 
tli'b mo beigeaf ag an mfiat) pn 

Ace Ag mAi|\e All culb bam. 



If patJA m6 aj imceafic 

Aii\ ciiaiiat"5 mtia cige, 
A macfamuib nl facai& mif e 

1 mbaibe no 1 •octp. 
■OA bpelcpeA-fA An fcuAiT)»beAn 

Al]\ CAOib Cnuic-iiA-pbe, 
t)viAb ■o'a 5PUA15 bAin 

'S 6 ''OA pUAOAC be 5A01C. 

ml AOn Ab^ian ifpmpbi-oe Ann fan beabaii fo 'ni. an ceann fo. 
tlt'b f6 cofiiiuib beVi-obaip fi]\ •oocbeacca'o tjanca woceunatii, aju)- 
If cofriiuibe be li-abpan beu^iba 6 'na be b-abpati SAeoeibg, 6ip ni'b 
An coni--puAim cfiA'onA 1 n^od no 1 tici\I irocabAib Annf 5A6 bfne, 
mAi\ ACA annpa fean-abjianaib eibs ; ni'b com-fuaim ann fan 
Abi\an fo Acc amain 1 n-oeit\e an tiAiiA bfne Ajuf An ceacpamAfi 
tine, — fub cpocuijeAf nac bfuib f6 an cfean, aguf nac obaip 
baipt) ACC obAip •oume-cfpe eigm 6. 

• " bA"=" bafi," ann fo. 
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I WISH I WERE IN ENGLAND. 

Pity I am not (i.e., I wish I were) in England, 

In France, or in Spain, 
Or over in the West Indies, 

Where my white love lives. 
And Mary of the tressy cool 

Sitting between my two hands, 
And sure I would be coaxing her, 

Until the rise of the white day. 

When I lie upon my bed, 

There is no relief to be got, 
And sure there is a stitch in my right side, 

And she has wounded my middle. 
The doctors of the universe, 

And they all to be got — 
My curing is not with all that number, 

But with Mary of the fair cool. 



It is long I am going 

In search of a woman-of-the-housa, 
And image of her I never saw 

In town or in country. 
If you were to see the lovely lady 

On the side of the Fairy's Hill, 
A tress of her fair hair. 

And it being violently-forced with the wind. 

There is no song in this book more simple than this. It is not lika 
the work of a man who used to practise making poems, and it is 
more like an English song than an Irish one, for there is not the 
same co-sound (vowel rhyme) in two or three words in each line as 
there is in the other old songs ; there is no vowel rhyme in this song 
except at the end of the second and fourth lines, a thing which 
proves that it cannot be very old, and, that it is not the work of ■ 
bard, but of some peasant. 



SI fed AH i.ic ■oi.m AbiAAiiiin bea.5 ■oe'ti zyd^v ceurotiA ■oo cu^ )^o|-. 
beAti eigm 00 cug ST*** '°° caiILiui\ tio i\ititie 6. fUAiii mife 6 
fein-fBAp, bi.ic^Ai\ S5Ul^^^l,65, 1 j-coiiTJAe RorcomAin 6, &cc ca ah 
feAi^ o A b]:uAiiA me occ mbU A*tiA 6 foin 6 iriAub Anoif. Ca fS Ati- 
Cfitnpt,i&e, Aguj-sAc uite^ocAtxj'A tiTJubAipcme itJCAoib Ati iBpAin 
oeipionnAij if flop e 1 tJCAOib An Abj\Aiti ye6 niAp Ati g-ceuOnA. 



CAilUumrn ati etioAig. 

ITAgfAlft 1116 AH bAile feb 

ITlAp CA ye gpAntiA, 
Agu)" pACfATO tne mo comiiuioe 

50 Cl.Ai-6-tli-§eA'6pA. 
Ati Ale A bfuigjreAt) pogA 

'Om' fcouMti Aguf ceuTJ i^Ailco, 
'Om' bog CAlAtniiniti (?) bo (?)* 

Aguf pofpAt) teif An CAiiliup. 



A CAiltiuip, A CAiltitJm 

'S A cAiLLiuipin AH euriAig, 
nf ■oeipe Uom mA|\ geAppAf c« 

'TlA mAp cumAf cu tiA bpeugA, 
TI1 cpuime bom bpo muitinn 

'S i cmcim 1 toe eipiie, 
'1lA gHAt) buAn An CAit-Uuip 

Ca 1 mbpot^Ac mo t-6ine. 



SliAoit mipe p^in 

ITlAp t)0 bi me gAn e61-Ar 
50 mbAinpnn Uom 00 tAm 

tlo pAinne An pbj-CA, 
AgUf f-Aoit m6 'nnA 'biAig 

50 mbuo cu An peutc-eolAif, 
tlo btAc nA iTig-cpAob 

Aif\ gAC CAOlb t>e nA bdicpin'. 



* b '^lt)ip=6m' bog cotAmAinin (=:col.ttm 615). 
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This is the place to put down another little song of the same sort 
It was some woman who gave love to a tailor who made it. I got it 
from an old man, Walter Sherlock, in the County Roscommon, but 
the man from whom I got it eight years ago is now dead. It is very 
simple, and every word I said about the last song is true of this one 
also. 

THE TAILOREElf OF THE CLOTH. 

I will leave this villag* 

Because it is ugly, 
And I go to live 

AtCly-O'Gara? 
The place where I will get kisset 

From my treasureen, and a Ciadf&iltt 
From my soft, young little dove. 

And I shall marry the tailor. 



Oh, tailor, oh, tailor. 

Oh, tailoreen of the cloth, 
I do not think it prettier how you cut (your cloth) 

Than how you shape the lies ; 
Not heavier would I think the quern of a mill. 

And it falling into Loch Erne, 
Than the lasting love of the tailor 

That is in the breast of my shirt. 



I thought, myself. 

As I was without knowledge, 
That I would seize your hand with me 

Or the marriage ring, 
And I thought after that 

That you were the star of knowledge 
Or the blossom of the raspberries 

On each side of the boreen (little roadk 
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Ci. ceAnn rte r\& beupfAib ]-c6 ie iTAg&il i n-AbpAn eite, AgAttAiii 
no c6rtipA& 1t)1l^ buACAill 65 00 bi aj f AjbAil riA 1i-ei|\eAtin Agut 
miiAoi 615 ci. A5 lAbAipc Leij-. t)eip -pS I6ici Atiti ^ati 5-ceuo i\ATiti 
HAG bftiit ■DA-OAm Ai^e acc a flAitice AriiAin, AgUf t)ei)\ i-epti te 
pieAnn 6ip i|- fotlAfAC 50 mb'^eAUp iei)" 1 lo'imceAcc uato. ni 
ilAeitjeAtin pj-e 6 Agu-p coiTiijeAnri pi A5 clAmpAr. Ag fo 6. 

CA CAitiri 05 'SA 'mbAite seol 

(An t)UACAiLl/). 

Ca CAiUti ATiti ^ATi mbAile feo 

'S 1)- AintTi W-pe TriAine, 
Oo cug m6 HpA-o 'gup cAictieAiti t)i 

Ca^; CAlUnib TiA b-Aice, 
tli't 6)\ AgAtn, tif 'X, AlpgeAO 

TlA AOn TITO ACC mo pl/Aince, 
'S iiiaY t>o5a LeAC feAj\ foLAtii 

bioitn AgAt) Ajui- iTAllce. 

(An CAilfti). 
A 65AIIA15 615 

A bpUlL 6l\-buTOe AtlTl A pOCAlb 

50 bfeicTO m6 ■oo h-Attaloe 

JeAl-A, 'gup T)o coipn&e, 
50 bpeicif) me t)0 JAip-ofii 

Iati tie JAC copAB,* 
A5tip tiA ceuocA Ag -pAJAll bAip 

te Sl^At) x>o p6pcA. 

BaoiL me f^in 

rtlApv bi m6 5An e6iA|' 
50 mbeut^f i. ■oAtn ■oo Iaiti 

tlo T^Ainne ah pope a, 
A^tip pAoil, m6 'ntiA ■oeig piti 

50 mbuT) cu An -peubc e6l.Aip 
Ho biAC nA pu j-c|\Aob 

Aip JAC CAOib T)e'n boirpiti. 



* Tlecc6 "copAfe," ni "co-pAti." 
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One of these verses is to be found in another song, a dialogue ot 
conversation between a young lad who was leaving Erin and a young 
woman who is speaking with him. He says to her in the first 
verse that he has nothing but his health, and he says that in 
8port,for it is evident that he would prefer her not to go away from him. 
She does not believe him, and begins to complain. Here it is : — 

THERE'S A GIRL IN THIS TiOWN. 

(THE boy). 

There's a girl in this town, 

And her name it is Maurya, 
I gave her love and liking 

Beyond all the girls of the place. 
I have no gold, I have no silver, 

Nor anything but my health. 
And if an empty man is your choice 

You may have me and welcome. 

(THX OIRL). 

young youth, 

In whose pockets is the yellow gold. 
That I may see your halls 

Bright, and your coaches, 
That I may see your garden 

Full of every fruit. 
And the hundreds dying 

For love of your marrying. 

1 thought, myself, 

For I was without knowledge, 
That you would give me your hand 

Or the wedding-ring, 
And I thought after that 

That you were the star of knowledge. 
Or the blossom of the strawberry 

On each side of the boreen. 
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(Ati 'bn&caill). 
1y b«&6Ail,iin bocc mi 

Ag imceACC cum tia IT^Aitice 

1 n-Aipm mg SeumAij-, 
■Olot m6 mo tuicfie 

AiTi cAi\CA 01 je g^ipe, 
'S A bcAti AH CI je tiA pAipce 

CAbAl]\ fbucA'6 mo b6il Dim. 

(An CAilin). 
A 65ATIA15 615 

5fuit An c-dp buite Ann a pSA|\LAib 
Aguf An lomAncuTO bAn 65 

A5 po^A* 00 beiUn, 
'^■»P F-igA'* "life An rAOgAl fo 

Ca bloTJAnAC b^AeugAd 
50 n-oiip-6 me 00 leAnAbAn 

Aii\ bjvollAC jcaI mo l^me. 

Ca pfofA binn eile Ann a bpAgmAoro An \i&t ceuT)nA, " peulc An 
efilAir " Agtir ir AOibinn An iAAt> e. If aj cup 1 s-ceitb aca fe 50 
mbfonn e6l.Af oubAlcA Agtif geip-inncinn meuoAigce 50 m6p, aj 
An c6 ACA 1 ngpA-o. Ca An jpAt) mAp peulc, Aguf ca ye mAp 
peulc-eoLAip mAp jeAll Ap An 5-0401 Ann a n-oj-glAnn p6 Ap j-ceuti- 
f ACA, 50 nibiT)mtt) T)ubAlcA niop eut)Cpoime ntop be6bA Ajup g^ipe 
'flA biAmAp poime pn. Cuigmio Ann pn gloip Agup AilleAcc An 
CfAoJAil 1 piocc nAp cuigeAmAp ApiAth 50 ■Dcf pn 6. A5 p6 An 

pfOfA A11\ Ap lAbpAp, AbpAn nAC feiT)ip A fApUJAt) 1 TJCCAngA Ap 

bic Ap A itiitLpeAcc Agup Ap A fiop-CAome. 

A 05AIIA15 An cSib ceATisAitce. 

A dgAnAlj An dint fieAnjAibce 

be A pAib 1116 peAb 1 n-einpeAcc 
Cu4i6 cu 'p^'Pi An bcAlAc po 

'S ni cAini5 cu no m'peuaAinc. 
SiOlb m6 nA6 nTjeunpATOe 'oocAp rouic 

t)A TJCIUCfA, A'p m^ X>' lAppAIT), 

S 5up b'f CO poigin CAbAippcAt) potip 
Oi, mbeiDinn i bAp An piAbpAip. 
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(the boy). 
I am a poor bohaleen 

A-leaving Ireland, 
Going into France 

In the army of King Jamea. 
I sold my estate 

For a quart of sour drink, 
And, woman of the house, of the part (i.e., of my love) 

Give me the wetting of my mouth {i.e., a drink). 

(THE GIBL). 

young youth, 

Who has the yellow gold in his pearls, 
And too many young women 

Kissing your small mouth. 
That I may never leave this world 

Which is slanderous and lying 
Until I rear your children 

On the white bosom of my shirt. 

There is another melodious piece in which we find the same expres- 
sion, "star of knowledge," and a lovely expression it is. It is making 
us understand it is, that there he's double knowledge and greatly 
increased sharp-sightedness to him who is in love. The love is like 
a star, and it is like a star of knowledge on account of the way in 
which it opens our senses, so that we be double more light, more 
lively and more sharp than we were before. We understand then 
the glory and the beauty of the world in a way we never understood 
it until that. Here is the piece of which I spoke, a song which cannot 
be surpassed in any language for its sweetness and true gentleness. 

RINGLETED YOUTH OP MY LOVE. 

Ringleted youth of my love, 

With thy locks bound loosely behind thee, 
You passed by the road above. 

But you never came in to find me ; 
Where were the harm for you 

If you came for a little to see me, 
Your kiss is a wakening dew 

Were I ever so ill or so dreamy 
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Oi mbeiOeA& rriAoni AgAtn-fA 

Agur AipgeAT) ATin mo p6cA 
OejnpAitin boicpin Aic-jio^ApAC 

50 ■ooi\A-p ui je mo -puoipin, 
Wa|\ fuit te OiA 50 j-cLuinnpinti-i-e 

CoiAATin binti A bpoige, 
'3if •|:a'0 An bi, Atiti Aji cot>Aib m6 

Ace A5 Tuib be bbA|- '00 poige. 

A't f AOib me A i"c6iptti 

50 mbub jeAlAc AgUf STiiAti cu, 
A'f fAoib me 'niiA •61A15 pn 

50 mbu& i-neAccA A-p Ati cfblAb cu, 
A'f fAOli me 'tin a tiAig pn 

50 mbuT) b6c]\Ann o 'OiA CM, 
Tlo 5Ui\ Ab cu An fieulc-eobAif 

A5 T)ub i\6mAm A'f mo ■biAij cu. 

QeAbb cti ■pfot)A Y fAicin ■OAm 

CAbbAi&e* Y bt\65A Ai\'OA, 
AY jeAlb cu CAP eif pn 

50 beAnfA cff-o An cfnAiii m6. 
ni mA^A pn ACA mS 

Ace mo fgeAC 1 mbeub beA^AnA, 
Sac nom aY 5ac mAiroin 

A5 -peucAinc cige m' acaj\. 

A5 fo AbiAAn pfn-mibii- eibe ca cot-muiliepiofAAfCuise murii&ti 
ci. f6 com binn fin, Acc cf eitum guf Abf An ConnACCAC 6. Ca An 
1\A& fin " feuLc An eobAif " Ann f An bpiof a fo mAp An j-ceubnA. 
If fobbAf AC 50 bfuib fe bf ifce fUAf 50 mop Aguf nAC bfult am c- 
loml/An Ann. 



* f6pc fgiite no cAip, cpeTOim. 
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If I had golden store 

I would make a nice little boreen 
To lead straight up to hia door, 

The door of the house of my storeen } 
Hoping to God not to misa 

The sound of his footfall in it, 
I have waited so long for his kiss 

That for days I have slept not a minuta. 

I thought, my love ! you were so — 

As the moon is, or sun on a fountain, 
And I thought after that you were snow. 

The cold snow on top of the mountain ; 
And I thought after that, you were more 

Like God's lamp shining to find me, 
Or the bright star of knowledge before, 

And the star of knowledge behind me. 

You promised me high-heeled ahoes, 

And satin and silk, my storeen, 
And to follow me, never to lose, 

Though the ocean were round us roaring ; 
Like a bush in a gap in a wall 

I am now left lonely without thee, 
And this house I grow dead of, is all 

That I see around or about me.* 

Here is another truly sweet song, which is like a piece out of 
Munster, it is so melodious, but I believe it is a Connacht song. The 
expression " star of knowledge" is in this piece also. It is evidently 
greatly broken up, and the -whole not in it. 



•Literally. O youth of the bound back hair, With whom I was once together 
You went by this way last night, And you did not come to see me. I thought 
no harm would be done you If you were to come and to ask for me, And sure it 
is your little kiss would give comfort. If I were in the midst of a fever. 

If I had wealth And silver in my pocket, I would make a handy boreen To 
the door of the house of my storeen ; Hoping to God that I might hear The melo- 
,lious sound of his shoe, And long (since) is the day on which I slept, But (ever), 
hoping for the taste of his kiss. j Tn,„„->.t 

And I thought, my storeen, That you were the snn and the moon. And I thought 
after that That you were snow on the mountain, And I thought after that 1 hat 
you were k lamp from God, Or that you were the star of knowledge Going be- 



fore me and after me. 
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An rnAi5t)eAn 05. 
tJi, Ttibeift' AicpeAb AgAm f^in 
t1 o 5 ib aIcai" aY i^eim 

CAOIH15 b^ieAj' bATiA 
A\\ A^^'o-cnoc nofi^ib, 
StAince Asuf mSiti 
■^5"r ST*'^* ceA^c •o'a -p^iii 

oeTOinti-^e Y mo §t\At geal. 
50 f Aim Ann ^-An ci-a^jaU 

Ca TnAigiDeAii 65 Y^" clj» 
'S If n6AtcAn efilAif i, 

5)MATi b]^eA5 Afv bfifvo f 
AY cogA De TiA mnAib* 
A cum pAt>A b^veAg 
'S A cuiUn c|\ACAc bin 

S 5AC Ate ^,4^ Ai\ tdt-cptl 

O bficlA 50 b]AA5AT0. 

■Oa mbeitJirm-i-e Y mo )\fin 
Ap coibL Ag buAin cn6 

Ho A|\ [cAOib] lip'n Aoibmn 
'3 jAn ■oftiiomi oppAinn acc ce6, 
bei-oeAt) mo cuoite-re ■o'a bpebJA* 
Le 'otogpAi' ■o'a pfiij 

'S 5up b'6 5pA& ceAfic ■oo cbAOio mf> 
'S ■oo fiop--p5Aip mo ftio^o. 

Xti. mb6roinn-]~e Y mo jpAft 
A]A CAOlb cnuic no bAin 

'S 5 An pe^ipUns Ann Ap bp6cA 
tlA I6n cum nA ftlje, 
Oei6' mo fuib-fe te ( ^\tofc 
te &\\ n'odcAint JAn inofLL 

A'l" 50 rocogf ATI mo rc6p 5eAt 
An b|\6n yo t)e m' cpoi-oe. 



* •< 



"CoJA 5AC 6i5fip (," i-An ms., ACC ci, puij feipn AmuJA Y^n 
beupf A yo. 
t "50 bfAgmAoif Ap noocAin jAn liioilt" fAn ms. 
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THE YOTTNG MAIDEN. 

If I had a dwelling to myself, 
Or a holding and position, 

Fine white sheep 
On high hill or mountain, 
Health and beauty, 
And right love accordingly, 

I and my bright love would be 
Quietly ofiE in the world. 

There is a young maiden in the land, 
And she ia a star of knowledge, 

A splendid sun at table she is, 
And a choice one of women ; 
Her form long and fine, 
Her cooleen shaking, fair. 

And every joint with her in an agile-quiverint 
From her buckles to her neck. 

If I and my secret love were to be 
At the wood gathering nuts. 

Or on the side of a pleasant lis (rath or moat), 
With no shelter over us but mist, 
My heart would be pining 
With affection for her kiss. 

And sure it was right love destroyed me, 
And truly-scattered my complexion. 

If I and my love were 

On the side of a hill or a waste (?), 

Without a farthing in our pocket 
Or provisions for the way. 
My hope would be with Christ 
That we would get plenty without delay, 

And that my bright treasure would lift 
This grief oflf my heart. 
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t)A tnbeit)inii-|-e 'fmo jl^i.* 

Coi)- cAOTOe no C)\/!.i5 

'S 5A11 Aon neAc be6 'nn Ap t)Ciniciol.t, 

An oroce j'A'oa, Y 1-* > 

00 beibmn-i^e A5 c6rhpA<) 

te tleiliT) An cuiL liAm 

If lioni-)-A 'bu6 1i-Aoibinn 

beic A5 cofni'oeAcc mo jfVA'o. 
Ace ni ifieAfAim 50 bfuib Aon Abpan 5Ha6 nioj- LeActiuigce ai\ 
pix> nA cft^e A5«f ntof coiccionnA i nibeul aa j-oAn ■OAome 'ni. An 
■oAn bo -pinne ComAf lAi-oip CoifoeAlA (no CoifocAlbAC niAtv aca 
An c-Ainm ■p5|\iobcA 50 minic) of cionn An cAilfn nii-AgAihuil fgiA- 
tfiAij .-]. tin A nic ■biAt\mA'OA'o'A t)CU5 y6 SpAt. 111 i\Aib Aon peAp 1 
n-eipinn Le riA binn buT) liio neAfc A^uf buc 'ni, An Coniif fo, 
Aguj- fin e An fie f aoi a bfUAip fg a beAf-Aintn, Uomif bii-oip. m 
broeAb nA feAncui<)e AfiArii cuiffeAC A5 innfinc fgeub lon^AncAc 
■o'a CAOib. ITlAif f6 1 n-Ainififv An 'OAfA SeAnbuif, fAOibim, Aguf 
bf A bin CAbtriAn A5 A thuinncif , Acc CAt\ 6if Cpomuib ■00 coacc 50 
b-eifinn cAibb fe An cm-o but tfio ■oi, Aguf ciini^ ft 1 feibb nA 
nOlobfin 1 5-cont)At^ Siipj Aguf i j-conBAe Ttiuig-eo. T3o bi An 
Comif bAinif com biiAC pn 50 mbeuffAt f6 a^ bpomAC cpi bbiA- 
tJAin, nAc f Alb ffiAn ai^a aiaiaiti, Aguf bi fe com binjip pn 50 5- 
congmocAt) f6 e gAn beigoAn x>6 imceAcc com mime Aguf b^Af f a* 
f6 5f eim A1A A muing. 'Oeif p&x> gup b'e feo An ceuro jni'om mof 
■00 finne fe. 11uai|\ bi f6 'nnA buACAibb A5 fif, cimciobb feAcc 
mbblAtnA •oeu5 ■o'AOif, cAlni5 jAifgroeAC 50 cni An bAibe-mof 
SbigCAC, Aguf cuif fe ■oubfbin f aoi An df Af fAt), A5 lAfpAiX) ptv 
A ^ACfAt A5 cof uigeAcc no A5 fpiifn beif. 'S e An gnicAf 00 bf 
ACA An c-Am pn, guf b'Sigm oo'n cicAip Ann a t)Ciucf a-6 gaifgiroeAC 
■oe'n cfofc pn An jAif^roeAC pn cocugAO Aguf cogbiib no 50 
ftfuijfeAt) fiAt> peAf eibe a buAibfeAO 6 A5 copuigeAcc. 

CAinig An bi Ann Af c-puiJiniS An conoAfi uibe 50 SbigeAc lefeio- 
pnc An i\Aib Aon ■oume a )\»cf a5 aj conuijeAcc beif" An ngAifgi&eAc, 
AgUf bi ■oeAfvbpACAii\ ACAf An CoiftieAbAig A5 •oub Ann mAf An 5- 
ceuT)nA. 'O' lAff Comif ai|\ bei^eAn x>6 x>nh beif, Ajuf CAf eif 
impitie f At)A 6135 fe ceAO X)6. riUAip cinjA-OAf 50 SbijeAO bi nA 
fbuAijce Ann i\oinpA, Aguf cuAift fiA-o AmAc Aip An bfAicce no a^v An 
molnfeuf 'n iic ApAib An 5Aif 5106*0. Jac utbe tuinetio bt-oub aj 
cop uigeAcc beif, bioeAt) fe tj'i btAjAt), Aguf ■o'a caca* a]\ An 
caIaiti, Aguf ni pAib feAi\ Aip bic lonninn feAfAth 'nnA AgAit). 
(SonnAipo cobceACAljv An CoifoeAbAij 615 Comif Ag cnACA'6 Aguf 
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If I and my love were 

Beside the tide or the shore 

Without anyone alive around nt, 

And the long night and the day 

I would be conversing 

With Nelly of the fair cool, 

It's I who would think it pleasant 

To be accompanying my love. 
But I do not think that there ia any love song more widely spread 
throughout the country and more common in the mouth of the people 
than the poem which Tumaus Loidher (strong Thomas) Cosdello, or 
Coisdealbhach (foot-shaped ?), aa the name is often written, composed 
over the unfortunate and handsom.e girl Una MacDermott, to whom 
he had given love. There was no ma;-» in Ireland in his time of greater 
strength and activity than this Tun.aus, and that was why he got 
his nickname of Tumaus Loidher. The Shanachies used never to be 
tired of telling wonderful stories about him. He lived in the time of 
Charles II, I think, and his people had much land, but after Cromwell's 
coming to Ireland they lost the greater portion of it, and it came 
into the possession of the Dillons in the counties Sligo and Mayo. 
This Tumaus Loidher was that quick that he would overtake a three- 
year-old colt that never had been bridled, and he was that strong 
that aa oftea as ever he got a hold of his mane he would hold him, 
without allowing him to get away. They say that this was the first 
great deed that he performed : When he was a boy growing up, 
about seventeen years of age, there came a champion or bully to the 
town of Sligo, and he put a challenge under {i.e. challenged) the whole 
county, looking for a man who would go to wrestle or contend with 
him. The custom which they had at that time was, that the city 
into which a champion of this sort would come, was obliged to sup- 
port and maintain the champion until they could find another man 
who would beat him at wrestling. 

The day came when the whole county gathered together to Sligo 
to see was there any man who would go wrestling with the champion, 
and Costello's father's bmther was going there likewise. Tumaus 
asked him to allow him to go with him, and after long entreaty hs 
gave him leave. When they came to Sligo there were multitudes 
there before them, and they went out on the lawn or meadow where 
the champion was. Everyone who was going wrestling with him he 
used to be throwing him and hurliug him on the ground, and there 
was no man able to stand before him Young Costello's uncle saw 
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Aip bi«)ic. " Cax) ci. oi\c?" Ap v6. "OpA," a|Xf6, "Lei^oATn, Leig 
DATO, 'oul A5 coiAUigeACC ieij^eAn." "A ATnAT)i.in tTi6i|\," a^j- Ati cot- 
ceACAip l.ei|-, "CAt) 6 pn ci. cu ^xax)? ah ■triAic teAC jo iriAiibCcAt) 

Atl gAIfSTOeAC cu." ? "nf tTlAlAboCATO f6 in6," A|\f All bu4CAllt, 

"ll-lAix)petnife'nA eipeAti." " bei5X)Ani t)o pijceACAlAiiiipuJAb," 

Ap)" ATI |-eAt1-feAp. Sfti ComAf AITIAC IAD AJUp bi IIA ffelCCACA bl 

lontiCA com ceAtin Ajtif com cpuAi* Le lApann. t)lit Ati buACAibt 
A5 cup impioe Aip au c-peAti --peAp Ajup A5 ptop-iAppAit) ceAt) Aip, 
50 pAib pe pApuigce pAOi 6eipe Agup cug p4 ceA-o tjo oul A5 cpoit) 
leip AH ngAipgroeAC. Hi pAib Aon peAp eile A5 ceACC Ati c-Am pin^ 
6ip bi piAT) uibe buAibce aj An ngAipgroeAfi Ati m^AO 'oo cuAi6 A5 
copuijeACC beip, Agupbl pAicciop Aip tiA xtAOimb uiLe. SeAp AmAC 
All CotpoeAtAC Attn pin Agup ■oubAipn p6, " pA^pAlx) mtpe A5 ppAipn 
LeAC." Ritine All gAipgfoeAc gAtpe ttuAip cotitiAipc p6 Att JApup 65 
r)ul AmAC beip Agup ■oubAtpc pe, " ttiA ca cu cpiotiA A JApuip bi^," 
Ap pe, " pAtipAif) cu mAp A bpulLcu ; Agup tii ciucpAit) cu A5 cpotb 
Liom-pA." "OeutipATO tne mo ■otcctoLl teAC, Ap 1T16& Ap btc," Ap 
ComAp. 

1p AtribAt'o but) jtiActeo copuijeACC 'oo ^eutiAtit Ati cpAC pin, cpiop 
no beibc leACAip ■oo ceAngAibc cimCiobb cuim An tia pcAp, Agup 
5peim T)o cAbAipc tio jac peAp Ap cpiop An ptp eiLe, Ajup nuAip 
beTOCAT) piAD p6ix> A^up nUAip b6AppAit)e An pocAt Tidib, copdcA'b 
pAT) A5 copuijeAcc. tlUAip connAipo An ptuA^ m6p •00 bf cpum- 
mgce Ann pin An cpiop A5 Tiut Aip Comip 65 00 jtAO-o piAO AmAfi 
5An leigeAn x>d ■cub Ag cporo, 6ip bf pAicciop oppA 50 mApbpATOe 
e, niAp boiTiApb An ^AipgioeAc po cuitomAiciDAOinepoimepin, A^up 
f AOib piAT) uibe nAC pAib copmuibeAcc Ap bic go'ociubpA'o bUACAibb 
bog 65 in Ap ComAp A An Am u Alt). Ace nfopniAic teComAp^ipceAcc 
leo, mAp mocuig pep6in 50 pAib pe m'op lai jpe 'nA pAoilnAXJAOtne. 
5t An peAn-coLceACAip A5 peibc t)e6p nuAip connAipc p4 nAO pAtb 
Aon mAic t)6 beic A5 CAinc beip. 

6uAit) An cpiop leACAip Aip Ann pin, Agup puAip An jAipsroeAC 
Speim OAingeAn &ip, Agup puAip peipeAn gpeitn mAic Aip cpiop a 
nAiTiAit). CugAt) optiugAt) ooib Ann pin t>o copuJAt) Ap A cette. 
riuAip puAip pe An pocAt CAppAing ComAp a tiA iAitii x>o bt gpeA- 
muijce 1 mbeibc A nAiiiATO, ApceAC cuige p6in 50 h-obAnn, acc 
nfop cuip An jAipjioeAC cop Ap pem. fUAip ComAp bippog Aip 
Agup cug pe An t)ApA pAp5A& t>6 Acc nJop coppuij An nAihAt). 
" A coLceACAip t)itip," Ap ComAp, " c&x> ca Ap An bpeAp po nAc 
bpuib pe Ag conui^eAcc tiom, pgAoib t)fom 6 50 bpeicrimiT>." 



Tamaus quivering aad bojliiig. "What's on you?" (What's the 
matter with you ?) says he. " Ora," says he, " let me go to wrestle 
with him." "You great fool," says the uncle to him, " what's that 
you're saying ? Do you want the champion to kill you?" " He won't 
kill me," says the lad ; " I am stronger than he. " " Let me feel your 
arms," says the old man. Tumaus stretched them out, and the muscles 
that were in them were as firm and hard as iron. The lad was beseech- 
ing theold man, and asking permission of him until he was tired at last, 
and gave him permission to go fight with the champion. There was 
no other man coming forward at this time, for the champion had 
beaten them all, as many as went wrestling with him, and the other 
people were afraid. Coslello stood out then and said, "I'll go wrest- 
ling with you." The champion laughed when he saw the young 
gossoon going out against him, and he said, " If you're wise, little 
gossoon, you will stay where you are, and you won't come fighting 
with me." " I'll do my best with you, anyhow," says Tumaui. 

Now this was the way it was customary with them to make a 
wrestling at this time ; that was, to bind a girdle or belt of leather round 
about the body of the two men, and to give each man of them a hold on 
the other man's belt, and when they would be ready and the word would 
be given them they would begin wrestling. When the great multi- 
tude saw the belt going on young Tumaus. they cried out not to let 
him go fight, for tbey were afraid he would be killed, for thisohampion 
killed a good many people before that, and they thought there was 
no likelihood that a soft young boy like Tumaus would bring his life 
away from him ; but Tumaus would not listen to them, for he felt 
himself that he was stronger than the people thought. The old uncle 
was shedding tears when he saw that it was no good for him to be 
talking to him. 

The leather belt went on him then, and the champion got a firm 
hold of it, and he got a good hold of his enemy's belt. The order 
was then given them to begin on one another. When he got 
the word Tumaus suddenly drew in his two hands that were 
fastened in his enemy's belt towards himself, but the champion 
never put a stir out of himself. Tumaus got a leverage on him and 
gave him the second squeeze, but the enemy did not stir. " Dear 
uncle," said Tumaus, " what's on this man that he is not wrestling 
with me ; loose him from me till we see?" fhen the people cam^ 
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fcAttng iiA ■DAome fUAt Atiti fin AgUf i-5&oileiS,OAi\ lAriiA An JAi]'- 
SiOig ne 'ti cjMof Atiti A -pAib pATS gpeAtnuigce, Agu)- at\ ah mbAll 
tjojcuic All x^^V- P*l^> ■'^5"r ® T"*!^ niApb,— b) ctiAm a ■bpoitiA bpifce 
Lief An g-ceuT) ^'AfgAT) cug ComAfo6. 

b'6 fin All ceu'o-gAifgTOeAcc ■oo finne ComAf AiMAih, Ajtif CU15 
f ^ f em Ann pn 50 jVAib f e nfof tAi-of e 'ni. TJAome eite. Clitiii\ jobA 
geAtl leif Aon tiAif AiiiAin 50 nneunfA'o f^ ceic-pe ci\U'6a cApAill. 
nAC bfeut)fA-b f6 A lubA'c nA a ntiifiugAO, acc 50 g-CAicfeA* f6tiA 
ceicf e cputiA cuf le ceiienuAif A beiSeA* ye A5 lAHpAl* A WbA*. 
CpeA'o'oo finne An gobA AcccnuAlt)et)OCUf lonncAi n-iic iAl\Ainn. 
feAimj ComAr Ajuf jIac re tiA cfut>A Ann A tAltii Aguf c«5 f6 

fAfgA* 'DOlb. ACC nlOT\ CO|VfUlg f6 1Atl, CII5 f6 An OA^AA fAfJAfi 

t)6ib, ACC m •pAib niAic Aige Ann. "t)Af mo tAim if mAic nofinne 
c« iAT),"Anf6, "cAicfTO ni6 An c6ca niopbAincofom." bTiAin j-eAn 
c6cA ni6f X)e, Ajuf CU5 f^ An Cff otii At ceAnn AX) ■ooib, Ajtif niof feuT) 
-e A bubA'o, -mAf if cf UAi&e ■do bf lonncA, acc ^Mnne j-e 5|\eAniAnnA 
ofob Ann A ti. lAiiii, Aiiiuit Aguf tnA-p but) jlAine 1 At). 61 An JobA 
'nnA feAfAiii aj An ■oofAf, TnAt\ bf f Aicciof Aii\ 50 mbniffCAt) nA 
cfutA, cit) guf ■OAf beif fem hvb f ut) t)o--6euncA 6, Aguf corii buAC 
Aguf connAii\c ]•& '■bi. mbfifeAt iaT), AniAC teif, Aguf CAff Aing ye 
An nof Af 'nnA •61AI5. 5^AC bAfAT) feif ge An Coift)eAbAC nuiin 
connAif c y6 An cbeAf ■o'lmif An jobA Aif , Aguf cionncufj ye Aguf 
cAic fe nA piof Alt) c-puAToe •00 bi Ann a bAiiti AntiAlg nA jobAn, 
Aguf ceibj f6 com bATOif pn lAt) 5U)\ ciomAin f4 mA^A peit6Ai\Aib 

IAT) AmAC Cfit) An ■OOf Af. 

Ca An oif CAT) tgeub Aj nA fCAn 'OAoinib ai^i eA6ci\Aib Ajuf 
gnioiiiAfCAib ComAif bAiDif (no bt curg btiAtnA ■oeug 6 fom) nAO 
fguf fAinn 50 bt^AC 'o'a n-innpnc 'da ■ocofocAinn of i\a Aguf 'oa b. 
feutifAinn A n-innfinc niAf ■00 cuAbAf iad, Afuf Af An A'obAf pn ni 
innfeocATO me Ann f o acc An ocaio f aoi a n-oeAfnAiJ f^ An •OAn 
ACA me ■out 'o'a CAbAif c Aif UnA Tlic t)iAf mAt)A. 

Cti5 iJnA 5f Aft 66-fAn, Aguf cuj feifCAn gf at> ■d'Uha. Tlf f Aib 
An CoifoeAbAc fAi&bif , acc bi niof An mAoine Aguf CAtihAn aj 
ITlAC DiAfmAWA, Ajuf 'O'ofotiig fe oo'n injm, UnA, ^An beic Ag 
CAinc ni, A5 cothf a6 be ComAf tAiuif mAf nA6 LeigfCA'D fe ■61 a 
p6fAT) 50 bf AC. 5i feAf eibe Ann bu* fAlobfe'ni, An CoifoeAbAc, 
Ajuf but) tiiiAn leif 50 bpoff ax) pfe An feAf fo. TluAlf f AOit fe 
fAOi teif e 50 f Alb coib A mgine bflfce Aguf bubcA 50 te6f Aige, 
Vitine f6 fbeAt) no feufCA ni6i\ Aguf c«lp f6 cui^eA* Aif ^Aoinib- 
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np aud they loosed the bauds of tlie chumpion from the belt where 
they were fastened, and on tlie spot the man foil back, and he cold 
dead ; hia back -bone had been broken with the first squeeze that 
Tumaus gave him. 

That was the first hero-feat that Tumaus ever performed, and he 
himself understood then that he was stronger than other people. A 
smith bet with him one day that he would make four horse-shoea 
which he would neither bend nor straighten, but that he must put 
the four shoes together when trying to bend them. What did the 
smitli do but put steel into them in place of iron. Tumaus came, and 
he took the shoes in his hand, and he gave them a squeeze ; but he 
never stirred them. He gave them the second squeeze, but there was 
no good for him in it. " By my hand, then," says he, " it's well you 
made them. I must take off my cotamore (great coat) to it." He threw 
the cotamore off him and he gave them the third tightening, but he could 
not bend them, because it was steel was in it ; however, he made pieces 
of them in his two hands as if they were glass. The smith was stand- 
ing at the door, as he was afraid that the shoes might break, although 
it was an impossibility, as it seemed to him ; but as soon as he saw 
them breaking, out with him, and he pulled the door after him. Then 
Costello took a flame of wrath when he saw the trick the smith 
played him, and he turned round and hurled the pieces of steel that 
were in his hand out after the smith, and he flung them with such 
strength that he drove them out like bullets through the door. 

The old people have, or they had fifteen years ago, so many stories 
about the adventures and deeds of Tumaus Loidher, that were I to 
begin on them, and were I able to tell them as I heard them, I would 
never cease telling of them, and for that reason I shall only speak here 
of the occasion on which he composed the poem I am about to give on 
Una* MacDermott. 

Una gave him love, and he gave love to Una. The Costello was 
not rich, but MacDermott had much riches and land, and he ordered 
his daughter Una not to be talking or conversing with Tumaus Loidher, 
because he never would allow her to marry him. There was another 
man in it who was richer than the Costello, and he desired that she 
»hould marry this man. When he thought, at last, that his daughter's 
will was sufficiently broken and bent by him, he made a great colla- 
tion, or feast, and sent an invitalion to the gentlemen of the whole 

• Una is pronounced "Oona" not " Yewna" as so many people nowcallifc. 
This beautiful native name is now seldom heard, but it is absurdly Anglicised 
**yfynf in Roscommon, and in some places " Winny." 
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uaifle AH 6or\r)i,6 «iU, A^ur W TomAr Utoi)\ 'tin a me&y^. riuAip 
bi Ati ■oiti6Ar\ ci\tociitii§ce cor«i5PAt) aj 61 i-Uiticeit A5«r'oiillAii\r 
rriAC DiAivmATjA U HA injin, "yei-y x^&r" '^t' T^' "*5"r 6^ r''*'"':* 
&\\ An c6 pn If •Feai\TV leAC Ann f An g-cuioeACCA fo," niAjv f AOil 
fe go n-6l,fA6 p r^imce A^v An BpeAiA T-Ai*tiii\ pn bo b1 leA^CA 
AniAd Aije mA)\ ceile 6f.* gUc pre An ^lAine, Agur feAV r' r"*r. 
Agufo'dt p ■oeoc AH tomAr tAi-oip Coip)eAU. TIuaiia connAit\c 
AH c-ACAii\ t Ag x>eunAin pn CAinig r^Al^B '='11^ *5"r ^"*i^ r^ builLe 
boife AH A Uic-cinn. bht nAipe niHH'-r^. Agur cAinis ■oeoHA Ann 
A piilib, Acc bf ff HO AiH-o-inncmneAc te teijeAn tjo nA ■oAomiU 
feicpnc 50 HAib |H A5 got r*"' ■^" mbuiUe tug An c-acaih ■of, 
A5«)- C65 p bofcA piAOipn Agur c«ip P r5"iWn ■06 'nnA rV'^W *5 
leigeAn tHHH' 5^1^ ^' ^ *" r"Aoipn Iaioih 'oo bAin nA t)e6)\A 61. 
O'fAg ComAf UmiH An i-eomnA AH An mdimit). If ' ■ocAoib 
Ati nif) A cahIa Ann pn a t)ubAiHC r^ An HAnn yo AmeAHE m6HAin 
clle. 

TiAfi bAJAe A X)ubAiHC pAifce nA ngeAb-fHoi 6, 
AS f AfgAT) A •oi. lAim Y ■«'5 miiiiuS** ^ m^AH, 
A5 cuH rF*^ ■*11^ ^'^ A*bAH ASUf t 1 bpfem, 
A'r cneAT) CHATOce aih I but) lAitiiH An piAoiftn 6. 

buAiLcAT) UnA nic T)iAHniA-oA cmn 'nnA roiAij pn, leif An njH^* 
DO 6115 rf *6, A5«r "1 T**'*^ r ■^S r'^JAit bipg ah bic ni. leijir 6 
AOn HUt), Aguf bi p coni DonA pn ^Aoi teiHCAT) nAH t^u'O P a teA- 
bAit) o'fAsbAiL Annpn Agur ni go on pn, cug niAC t)iAHniAT)A 
ceAb T)f An CoirceAlAc 00 gUcoAc cuici v6in. CliuinUnA pof Aip 
Agur CAims fe, AgHi- cHe6HuiE pAt) 50 ocf feomHA UnA 6, Agar 
CAims A b-AnAm AHtf ctiici be rApSj^'o mncmne nuAiH 6onnAiHO r< 
AH^r ^- ■'^1""© An lucJAiHe 00 bi uinH' V^o^ "-■* feicpnc An oihcao 
pn •oe rtiAic •ot, gUH cuic p ^aoi ■oeineA* Ann a cobbA'o fA"" ^"=^'1*' 
An eeut) fiobtAt) piAiH r' ^^ mioHAib, Aguf eifeAn 'nnA piibe coir nA 
leApcAn Agur ire *5 <=°"5'^*'^ a Ume-reAn Ann a lAim-re r^m. 
SuTO r6 Ann pn ah feAt) cAmAibb tiiAic, acc mAH nAfi h*''^ TTe Ag 
■ouipugAT) Agur mAH ^^ ^eirs AiH beic Ag fAnAtn Ainc Ann pn, rSAOil- 
re A bAih-rAn Ar A bAini-re, Agur CUA1& r* AmAc Ar An c-reomHA 
Agur r^or "•* r^*™!^'"^- 'H'5f"AiHr6«"i"eAH bic Ann rAn ceA6, 
Agur t>i i^ire ■^'1^ ■o'rAnAniAinc Ann beir r^i"- S^ao6 r^ ah a 
feAHbrdgAncA xjiAlAioe x>o cuh ah nA CApbAib, Agur wo beic Ag 

* peii6 An rne^Sl^'*'* c1^'o"a cug ingeAn eibe nUAiH cuih An v 
acAiHAn H"'' ceu-onA D'pAnAib uinni, Ann mo leAbAH Sgeubui 
geAcScA, b. 153- 



eonnty, and iTumaus Loidher was among them. When ttiec inner 
was finished they began drinking healths, and MaoDermott s ud to 
ois daughter : " Stand up and drink the health of that person whom 
you like best in this company," because he thought she would drink 
the health of that wealthy man he had laid out for her as a coi sort.* 
She took the glass and stood up, and drank a drink on Tumaus 
Loidher Coatello. When t.,e father saw her doing that anger came 
upon him, and he struck her a blow of his palm on the side of the 
head. She was ashamed, and tears came into her eyes, but she was 
too high-spirited to let the people see that she was crying at the blow 
her father gave her, and she lifted a snuff- box and put a pinch of it 
to her nose, letting on that it was the strong snuff that knocked the 
tears out of her. Tumaus Loidher left the room upon the spot. It 
was anent the occurrence that happened there, that he spake this 
rann amongst many others — 

Is it not courteously the child of the white breast* said it, 
Wringing her two hands and smoothing her fingers, 
Putting a shadow upon the reason, and she in pain, 
And bitter destruction on it 1 it was a strong snuffi, 

After that Una MacDermott was stricken sick with the lore she gave 
him, and she was getting no relief or cure at all from anything, and she 
was so bad at last that she was not able to leave her bed. Then, and 
not till then, MacDermott gave her leave to call to herself the Ccstello. 
Una sent for him, and he came, and they guided him to Una's 
chamber, and her soul came again to her with satisfaction of mind 
when she saw him. The joy that was on her at seeing him did 
her so much good that she at last fell into a pleasant quiet sleep, the 
first sleep she had got for months, and he sitting beside her bed, and 
she holding his hand in her own hand. He sat there for a good while, 
but as she was not awaking and as he was loath to be remaining there, 
he loosed his hand out of her hand, and went out of the room and 
down the stairs. He found nobody at all in the house, and he was 
ashamed to remain in it by himself. He called to his servant to 
saddle the horse and be going. He then got on his horse and rode 
slowly, slowly, from the house, thinking every moment that he would 
>e sent for, and that they would ask him to return ; accordingly, he 



• See the clever answer of the girl who was desired by her father to dc 
the iame thing, in my Leabhav Sgeuluigheachta, p. 163. 
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ImceAdc. Cu Ai* fS ai\ a cApAlt Ann pii, Asuf liiijioAit y6 50 mALt 
6'n C15 Ag pnUA<neAT) jac maimm 50 5-cuipfit)e fiof Ait\, AgUf 50 
n-iAt\|\f aO pAt) Aip pUeA*. V'p&n fS niAp pn, AnAlce leif ab 

Ctg ACC nr pAlb AOtl CeACCAl|Ae A5 CijeACcle nA jiAOOAC Ap Alf. 

Oi A feApbpoJAnCA cuipj-eAC aj pAtiAmAtnc Leip, Agur b'f'AOA leif 
An c-Am A bi a miijij-cip Aj niApcuigeAcc gan tjuL a bpAT) 6'n cig. 
Cofuij r6 Ag i\A'6 le ti-A riiAigircip nAC l^Alb muinncii\ VTlic biAp- 
niAtJA, Acc Aj mAjAX) pAOi, Asuf cuip f^ Ann A ceAnn 6 gup peAU 
■00 bf PAT) A5 oeunatii Aip. tliop cpeio An Coij-ceAlAd 1 ■ocorAfi 
5«p Ab' Atfilui-6 bi ]-e, ACC nuAip nAC pAib t)uine Ap bic Ag 
ceAcc cuige Aguf nuAip a bi An reApbjroJAncA aj piop-cup 
An AifiApuip peo Ann a ceAnn, x>o copuij pe jrein a cpeioeatriAtnc 
■*5"r ™F r^ A rfioi-o Agup A tfiionnA T)Ap Oia Ajup muipe nAc ocion- 
ncocAb pe Ap Aip 50 bpAc Agup nAc lAibeopAt) pe pocAl/ 50 ■oeo le 
UnA no Le mumncip 'OiApniA'OA niunA nglAO&pATOe Ap Aip e put 
cuAlt> pe CAP AC nA 1i-Aibne bige, nA 'Oonoije. tluAip cuai6 p6 
ApceAc 'f&n AbAin nf pAcpA* ye CAippci, acc ti'pAn p6 'p^n uipge a.^ 
peA* leAc-uAipe Agupniop mo, Ag piop-puil 50 ■ociucpAt) ceACCAipe 
'nnAtiAig. Copuig An peApbpogAncA tj'a CAineAT) Ann pn. "If 
ni6p An c-iongnAt) Liom," Ap pe, "■ouine UApal mAp cupA vo beic 
A5 pUApAT) 'pAn uipje peo Aip pon mni, Ap bic Ann pAn cpAOJAt 
mop. TIAC beA5 ti'uAibpeAp tiAipe niAp pin ti'pMLAins." "Ippfop 
■buic pn," App An CoipoeAlAC, Agup ciomAm pe An CApAlt puAp Ap 
An mbAncA. Ap eigin bi pe Ap An caLaiii cipm nuAlp CAinig ceAfi- 
CAipe 'nnA ciAig 'nn a tAn-pic 6 UnA, A5 glAobAC Aip T)o ceACC Ap 
Aip CUIC1 50 luAC. Acc nf BpippeAt) An CoipbeAlAfi a 111610 Agup 
nfop pit p6. Cap eip An CoipoeAlAC ■o'lmceAcc iiAlci, niop tjuipg 
UnA Ap peAti CAtnAill Ai6beut-in6ip. Ap nt)uipiugA6 "of pAoi 
6eipeA6 goVi-AepAceuDcponi b'^An cetiT>ptiT)t)opinnepi pop ■oo Cup 
Ap An 5-CoipoeAlAc, acc bf p^ imcijce. SgAnnpuig p' Ann pn 
Agup cuip p' ceACCAipe 'nn a oiAig, acc nfop CAinig An ceAiiCAipe 
puAp leip 1 n-Am. glAo An CoipoeAlAd lApA'D-peipge Ann pn Ajuf 
buAil pe •oopn Ap An cpeApbpoJAncA ■00 cug Ati •opoc-66m Aiple 66, 
Jiip riiApb p6 tje'n buille pn e. 

m'op bpAt)A 'nnA <>1A15 pn gup joitl An bp6n Agup An cfiitiA 60m 
in6p pn Ap iJnA gup peipg pf, Agup go bpAippi bi,p. tliop peuxi 
Aon put) bi Ap An •ooihAn p6lAp Ap bic CAbAipc ■oo'n CoipoeAlA* 
'nnA 6iAig pn. bin' UnA cupcA Ap oileAinin beAg 1 lAp to6A C6, 
Agup cAinig An CoipoeAlAC go bpuAc An tocA An oi&ce 'p6ip a 
cupcA, Agup pnAiii p6 AniAd go t>ci An oileAn Agup caic p6 6 p^iit 
pSop Ap An UAig, Agup cuip r* An oi&ce caijmp Ag pAme Agup ai; joi^ 
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remained near the house, but there was no messenger coming to call 
him back. His servant was tired waiting for him to go on, and he 
thought it long the time that his master was riding without going 
far from the house. He began to say to hia master that MaoDermott's 
people were only humbugging him, and he put it into his head that 
they were doing an act of treachery on him. Costello did not at 
first believe that it was so, but when no one was coming to him, 
while the servant kept continually putting this suspicion into his 
head, he began, himself, to believe it, and '^ook his vow and oath by 
God and Mary that he would never again ti.rn back and never speak 
a word to Una or one of MaoDermott's people unless he should 
be called back before he went across the ford of the little river, the 
Donogue. When he did go into the river he would not go across it, 
and he remained in the water for half an hour or more, ever hoping 
that a messenger might come after him. Then the servant began to 
revile him : " I think it a great wonder," he said, " for a gentleman 
like you to be cooling in this water for any woman at all in the great 
world ; is it not small your pride, to endure a disgrace like that ? " 
" That's true for you," said the Costello, and he drove his horse up 
upon the bank. Scarcely was he up on the dry ground when there 
came a messenger after him in a full run from Una, calling to him to 
come back to her quickly; but the Costello would not break his vow, 
and he did not return. After Costello's going from her, Una did not 
awake for an exceedingly long time. On awaking of her at last, airy 
and light, the first thing she did was to send for the Costello, but he 
was gone. She frightened at that, and sent a messenger after 
him, but the messengei- did not come up with him in time. Costello 
took then a flame of anger and struck a fist upon the servant who 
gave him the bad advice, so that he killed him of that blow. 



It was not long after this that grief and melancholy preyed so 
much upon Una that she withered away and found death. Nothing 
at all that was on the world could give any comfort to the Costello 
after that. Una was buried in a little island in the middle of Lough 
C^, and Costello came to the brink of the lake the night after her 
burial and swam out to the island, and threw himself down upon 
her grave, and put the night past, watching and weeping over het 






I'fAcioMti. Tli/iie j'6 An ^MJT) ceuT)TiA ATI b&pA oii)ce, CAI1115 fe All 
m'oiiiAt) oifice Agiir TjubAipc ff Of ciotiti tiA li-uAige mAp cuAtAl'6 
mifo e. 

vN Utia bin If 5i\AnnA ah Xjaxbti pn oi\c 

o.p LcAbAit) CAoi Aj\T) AmcAfj HA tTii'tce COUP 

niUHA BCAgAlft CM f Alft* (?) 0|\ni A fCAlD-beATI b! IMA* JATI to6C, 

111 ciucf A16 tne cum riA h-Aice fed 50 bpic acc Atvetp f aiiocc. 

110 iiiAi\ fUAii\ me An oeACAifiAf6 1 LAlm-f^pibinn ipoc-f gpi oBCa, 
an c-Aon ceAnn AWAin Ann A bpUAijxeAf ApiAiii e, 

A UnA bAn If 5pAnnA An tuioe pn opu 

Aip LeAtAit) CAot Apo, tAim l,eif nA mftcib copp 

munA bcujAit) cu 00 lAih TjAm A fCAiT)-beAn nAc nT)eApnAit) otc 

ni fenfifuijeAp mo fjAil/e Ap An cfpAiu fe6 <5oibc 'acc Ano6c. 

TH i«Aite T)ubAipc f* pn 'ni. thoftuij f 6 tlnA A5 4ipi§e piAf Ajuf 
Ag bnA^Ab boife ^nopoime Ap a teiccinn, Ajuf cu aIato pe juc m Ap 
§uc UnA A5 pAwieif "nACAppAi§,"t Ajuf o'lmcig f 6 go f AfCA Ann 
pn jAn fiiLeAU go bpAC. 

b( An fiuTO die Tje bcACA tomAif t>Ait)ip (5oih li-iongAncAfi leif 
An f geul f o, Ajuf T)o bToeaT) An oipeAt) fgeut A5 nA f eAn ■oAomib 
1 5-com>A6 nofComAin Aguf 1 ^-conoAS Sbpj t)'a CAOib Aguf cong- 
bdfiAT) T)uine Aj 6ifreAcc te6 Aip f baO OTOceiomtAine acc niop cpuin- 
tiig m6 lAt) uitenuAip Tj'feutjfAinn Aguf Anoif ni C15 tiom a bf ajaiU 
fuAip fe bif f A01 i)eipeA&. &i fCAp T)e nA TluA'oAnAib Ajuf geAtl 
iiA Ofolunaij T>UAif tjfi tjA mApbAt) f6 6. Aguf f5A0iLf6 peii^Ap 
Leif o 66t cpuAice m6nA Aguf tiiApb f6 &, bVii f6 'nuA tuToe Ap 
feA& cpl tA Ap An catAth gAn x>i]ine Ap bic te nA cdgbAii mAp bf 
fAicciof Ap nA 'OAOinib poinie. ITlAp gcAtt Ap An ngnfoifi pn ni 
Leigf eA& nA CoifoeAl,Ai§ no cAimg 'nnA t)i A15 Aon f eAp r>'A'p b'Ainm 
Tlu icin beic 'nnA cdifinui'oe Ap A nouicce-fcAn. Acc TDeip curt) eite 
5up b'6 A *eApbpACAip-f eAn TJubAicAc Caoc ■do fUAip bAf mAp fo. 

6eupfAit) me Anoif nA ceAcpAtnnA no pmne An CoifbeAlAC Ap 
tlnA nic DiApmATJA, map cuaIait> m6 iao o m6pAn ■OAOine. Oeip 
OA •OAome-cipe gup 1 5-" cpuAB-jAe&eiLse," aca pAX), AgUf nAC 

* "fAifj," no "fAip," If 4fe6 An focAt cuAtAi<) m6 6 gAc uiL» 
6uine A paib An pAnn fo Alge, Aguf IAO A bf A'O 6 dill/Ci cpl fi6» 
mile 6 66lte, A(5c ni cuigim gatj 6 An ciAlt t)6. 
t=nA CApp. 
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bead. He did the same thing the second night ; he came ths 
hird night and spake above her grave, as I heard it — 

" fair-haired Una, ugly is the lying that is upon you. 
On a bed narrow and high among the thousand corpses, 
If you do not come and give me a token (?), O stately woman, who 

was ever without a fault, 
I shall not come to this place for ever, but last night and to-night." 

Or, as I found this stanza in a very ill- written manuscript, the only 
one in which I ever did find it: 

" Unless thou givest me thy liand, stately woman who did no 
evil. 

My shadow shall not be seen upon this street for ever but to- 
night." 



No sooner did be say that than he felt Una rising up, and striking 
a light blow of her palm upon his cheek, and he heard a voice like 
Una's, saying, "Come not," and he then departed satisfied, without 
returning for ever. 

The rest of the life of Tomaua Loidher was as wonderful as this 
story, and the old people in the Counties Roscommon and Sligo used 
to have as many stories about him as would keep a person listening 
to them for an entire night, but I did not collect them all when I was 
able, and now I cannot find them. He found death at last. There 
was a man of the Ruanes, and the Dillons promised him a re- 
ward if he would kill him, and he loosed a bullet at him from 
behind a turf clamp and killed him. He was lying for three days on 
the ground without any person to take him up, for they were afraid 
of him. On account of this deed the Costellos who came after him 
Would not allow any man of the name of Ruane to live on their estate. 
But some say that it was his brother, Dooaltagh, or Dudley, the dim- 
eyed, who died in this manner. 

I shall now give the stanzas which the Costello made about Una 
MacDermott as I heard them from many people. The country 
people say that they are in "cramp-Irish," and that there was never 
yet found a piper or a fiddler to plas them on the pipes or the fiddle 1 
There are a great many stanzas iu the poem, but I never got the 
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)MiA|\A'6 Aoti p1obAii\e tiA Aon beil.l,eAt)6i|x ^6f t)'feUT5pAT) & feimirti 

&1\ A pIobAlb tlA A1^ A pTJlt ! CA A IaII CeAC|\AlilA AtlTl J-Atl tJAIl AfiC 

til btruAii\ mk All c-iomlAti aca, riA Ati Icac. 6« aLaio m6 riA fgeutcA 
fo Ap CoiTiAf tAi'oii\ o SeutTiAT O Vi-Ainc 6 biic^AH 3511^165, — CA 
AH beipc ACA mA^xb Atioij- — Ajuf o m A^lCAln O bl\AOtlAlt1 1 5-COtH)A6 
UorcotriAin, a6c fUAiiA tn6 cuin roe ha ceAC]\Airir\ Alb o f eA^x 1 n-oiieAti 

ACAitt, tlA^X CUAtA-ro CAITIC AlMAm A1t\ toiTlA^ tAlT)llX. 

TlUAip p«Ai)x yd bAf cuTpeA'6 6, ttiaix 'o'oiat)ui§ \& T^i", Ann fAii 
t^oilig Aguf Atiti fAti oiteAti ceut)tiA Atin A^ cui|\eAf> UnA, A^uf 
o'fAf c^iAiiti fuitinfeoige Af tiAij UnA Ajuf cuAnn eile Af UAig 
ComAif, Ajuf 'DO cLaoh pAt) OA ceile, Aguf tiiop f^uipeATJA^x t>'a 
'^F'^r S^r CAfA*) A^tif 5ui\ lubAt) AH T)i. bA)\j\ A]\ A cdle 1 ineA&oii 
nA |\oiti5e, Aguf bubAiixcoAoitie co cotiriAinc iau, 50 j\Alb jiax) 
Ann pn poj-, acc bf mifeAjx bfMjAc LocACe 50 'oeigeAnAfi Aguf nfop 
FeuTj m6 a bpeicpnc, acc ni -pAbAf Afv An oiteAn. 

u'liA bliAn. 

A tlnA bAn, A btAlc nA ntitAoiT) 6nii\A 
Aca Y^'f '°° bAi-p ■DC bAn|\ T>|\oc-c6iTiAiiALe, 
tTetic A jt^At), CIA ACA b'feA-pn •oe'n da coiiiAiiil/e 
A 6in 1 5-ctiAbAn Y mi i n-Ac nA 'Oonfiige, 

A UnA bAn DYAgbui* cu ni6 t mb|\6n CAfCA, 

Agtif CIA b'Aii leAC beic ri\acc aijv 50 De6 peAj-CA, 

Cuilin f AinneAC Aijx A|v f ai" j-UAf ATI c-6jx leAJCA 

AY 50 mbfCATvp tiom Ai|\ Laiiti Vcac 'nA An jtrtijA ptAicif. 

A UnA bAn, Ai\ j-eifeAn, nA s-cu^ipAcAn (?) CAtn 

'S An DA fuii AgAT) \>\A 6iuine ■o'A nDeACAiD 1 g-ceAnn, 

A b^tUn An cflucjAA, niAjx teAiiinACC miy^ pon Y niAp be6i|\, 

Aguf A cof ■oeAf tucniA|\ 1|" cu fiubAt^^AD jAn piAn 1 mbpoig. 

A UnA bin, niAiA \.(>\ 1 ngAiyvofn cu, 

'S buD coinnbe6i]A 6i|v a)\ b6t\D nA bAinpiogAn' cu, 

buD ceiteAbAip Aguf but} ceolthAp A5 jAbAib An beAtAig fe6 p6- 

ITIAm CO, 

Aguf Y6 mo cpeAC-mAiDne bp6nA6 nAp pdj'A'o Le do Dub-gpA'o cu. 

A UnA bAn If cu do tneApuig mo ciaLL 

A UtiA 11" cu cuAiT) 50 oLuc iT>i|v m6 'gup OlA, 

A tin A, A cpA6b cubApcA, A tuibin ca^ca ua 5-ciAb, 

nip bY'App DAih-^A beic 5An fuiiib nA •oYeiceAl, ApiAtii, 
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wholeof them or the half. I heard these gtories about Tomaus Loidhet 
from ShamuB O'Hart, from Walter Sourlogue(or Sherlork), both of them 
dead now, and from Martin O'Brennan, or Brannan, in the County 
Roscommon, but I got some of the verses from a man in the island 
of Achill who had never heard any talk about Tomaus Loidher. 

When he died he was buried, as he himself directed, in the same 
grave-yard and island in which Una was buried, and there grew an 
ash-tree out of Una's grave and another tree out of the grave of 
Costello, and they inclined towards one another, and they did not 
cease from growing until the two tops were met and bent upon one 
another in the middle of the graveyard, and people who saw them 
said they were that way still, but I was lately on the brink of Lough 
C^ and could not see them. I was not, however, on the island. 

OONA WAUN (FAIR UNA). 
fair Una, thou blossom of the amber locks. 
Thou who art after thy death from the result of ill counsel, 
See, love, which of them was the best of the two counsels, 
bird in a cage, and I in the ford of the Donogne. 

fair Una, thou has left me in grief twisted, 

And why shouldst thou like to be recounting it any more for ever t 

Ringleted cooleen upon which grew up the melted gold, 

And sure I would rather be sitting beside thee than the glory of heaven. 

fair Una, said he, of the crooked skiffs (?)• 
And the two eyes you hare the mildest that ever went in a head, 
little mouth of the sugar, like new milk, like wine, like h'yore. 
And O pretty active foot, it is you would walk without pain in a shoe I 

fair Una, like a rose in a garden you. 

And like a candlestick of gold you were on the table of a queen, 
Melodious and musical yon were going this road before me, 
And it is my sorrowful morning-spoil that vou were not married to 
your dark love. 

fair Una, it is you who have set astray my senses ; 

Una, it is you who went close in between me and Glod, 

Una, fragrant branch, twisted little curl of the ringlets. 

Was it not better for me to be without eyes than ever to have seen youf 

* Perhaps referring to the skifiEs or curraghs on Loch Ct, round which lo many 
u{ the MacDennotts lived 



Ij- ptiud Asur fUAp mo cuainc-i-e cum Ati bAite Ap^l|\, 
Agu)- me mo fui&e yvi&f &^ bpuAC iiA leApuan Liom pSiti, 
A 51 le 5An gpuAim aj riAp Lua&ao ah lomATjAtfiLAoc acc m6 
Catd Af 11AC BFUASpuigeAtin cu fUACC ha mAiune •OAm f6iTi. 

Ca ■OAOine Ann fAn crAO^Al, ^-o fiAiceAf ■oi-meA|' ai\ ■ouicce -pAl-Am* 

A lAtl be mAOItl f AOgAtcA, AgUf Til buAii i ACCUt 
CeAj-ACC mAOltie m fteunpAinn riA cpuAg f eAi\Aitiii, 
Acc b'feAj\p bom tiA ■oa dAopA tja mbeic'J Utia AjAm. 

piiA^y m6 tiA ceiciAe ceAct\AmnA fo teAtiAf 1 nbpoifi-j-gptbinn, iia4 
|\Alb ACC CUTO ■oe HA ceAC)\AmtiAib fuAf Ann. Tlioix cuAlAf pfein 
A^MAtn nA ceicpe cinn eite |-e6. If j^oilLStp mac 6 An Coi)-oeAl/Ad 
00 lAinne An ceAnn T)eipeAnnA6 aca, a|\ tiioG a|\ bic. 

SeA^-AIT) AJUf t)eA|\CAlT> bpil, mO pd-jpAt) A5 ctjCACC, 

If mAp cnAp-pieACCA [f] A'f mAp liiil-beACA (t>o) poijeA* An gpiAn, 
triAp finAp-picAccA Y mAp mib-beACA (00) poigeAt An gpiAn, 
Aguf A cult) Y A dA^AiD If fA-OA m6 be6 bo •61A15. 

A tlnA, A Ainnip, a fiApAit), '\ a ■66it) 6pt)A, 

A beiUn meAtA nip cAn piAm eugcdpA, 

b' feApp liom-fA beic Ap LeAbAii) l6i 'gi, plop-pd^At 

'tlA mo fuioe 1 BptAiceAp 1 5-cACAoip nA Cpiondioe. 

jtuAip m4 cpit> buAite mo cApAO Ap^ip, 

A'p nt bpUAip m6 p6in fUApA* nA i:Iiuca& mo b^it 

'S 6 ■oubAipc An |-ctiA'6-CAiUn gpuAmA aY mAt)Ap Ap a m^Ap 

mo cpi cpuAige ni (1) n-uAigneAp ■00 CAfAft biom cu (pern). 

Ceicpe UnA ceicpe Ame, ceicpe ITlAipe Y ceicpe TlfipA 

Ha ceicpe mnA bu* ceicpe bpeAccA bi (1 5-) ceicpe ceApiJAib nA 

VooIa, 
Ceicpe CAipngTOe aY ceicpe fAb aj ceicpe cbApAib c6mpA§ 
Ceicpe 5pAin Aip nA ceicpe mnAiB nAC bciubpA'6 a g-ceicpe spAo 

■o'a 5-ceicpe pSgAib. 

•=]:oLAni. t=ACA. X beic'=" beiteA*," 1 5-ConnA(!cAlb. 

§ " Csicpe cApnAij a gceicpe cpAg a 5-ceicpe clApAig c6mAnpA," 
Yau tns. 
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It's wet and cold was my visit to the village last night, 
And I sitting up on the brink of the couch by myself, 

brightness witljout gloom, to whom the many were not betrothed 

but [only] I, 
Wherefore proolaimest thou not the cold of the mornmg to myself. 

There are people in this world who throw disrespect upon an emptj 

estate 
[Having] a quantity of worldly goods [themselves], though they have 

them not lastingly. 
Complaint over [lack of] goods or lament for land I would not make ; 

1 would rather than two sheep if I had Una (i.e. "a lamb,'' a play on 

the word). 
I found the following four stanzas in a bad manuscript in which 
were only a few of the above verses. I never heard these other four 
myself. It is plain it was not the Costello who made the last one 
of them, at all events. 

Stand ye and look ye is my very lore a-coming. 

She is like a ball of snow and like bee's honey which the sun would freeze 
Like a ball of snow and like bee's honey the sun would freeze ; 
And my portion (i.e. my love) and my friend, it is long that I am 
alive after yon. 

Una, maiden, friend, and golden tooth, 

little mouth of honey that never uttered injustice, 

1 had rather be beside her on a couch, ever kissing her, 
Than be sitting in heaven in the chair of the Trinity. 

I passed through the byre* of my friends last night ; 

I never got any refreshment or [even] the wetting of my mouth. 

Twas what the frowning high-shouldered (?) girl said, and madder on 

her fingers, 
" My three pities that it was not in a solitude I met yourself." 

Four Unas, four Annies, four Marys and four Noras, 
The fourwomen,thefourfinestwereinthefour quarters of Fola (Ireland) 
Four nails and four saws to four boards of coffin, 
Four hates on the four women who would not give their four loves 
off their four kisses. 



Or perhaps through the town of Boyle, i.e. Bilille not buaile, 
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tug tii« c6ip oe'ti CcAiin Oub Dt'leA|- ceAn&, i.me&y^ no. Ti-aOjvAti 
ap A1A gLaoo m6 "Abpi.iti ocAioeACA," aeu]- ■o'lntii)- tn6 pAc A 
i)etitiCA, Agur CAirb^At) ni6 gup eugrAiTiuil Ai\ y&-o 6 6'ti j-coiplti 
jeApi^ X)6 •oo Bi i g-clo le O li-A)\5A'OAiti. CAicpo m6 Anoif An 
ci\eAr coip cti|\ pop Ca yi geApp j-imptiOe Aguf binn. If cormuil 
gup ptie An coip peo 'ni. Aimp^ An CeAiAbAlAnAig. Ci ^-^ feo nfof 
cofthuiLe be ceAcpAtiinAib Hi li-ApgATJAin ni An c-Ab|\An t>o cue 
me Ann fAn s-ceuo-CAibiOit. 

ceATin ■oub -ohiteAS. 

Ca mnA An bAibe peo Ap btiile Y ap buAiTJUCA* 

Ag CAp]Aiin5 A njpuAige 'f 'jA leigeAn Le gAoic, 

nt §bACpAl6 pAt) I^JAf Aipe 'o'f'eApAib nA CUAICe, 
5o 'Dceiio pAt) Y^n t^uAig te buACAibLib An pig. 

CeAnn nuB ofteA)- ■otleAp ■oIleAf 

CeAnn t>nb ■oileAp Tjpuit) Uom AnAbb, 
CcAnn 'oub if gibe 'nA 'n eAbA Y *" f AOibeAn 

If x»uine jAn dpoite nAC ociubpA* ■ouic SpAft. 

A fijAnAlg UAfAlb UAfAlb UAfAlb 

5eobAi-6 cu tJUAip aY fuit^ig go bA, 
SeobAiX) cu pgiobob aY tiplAp An buAilce 

AgUf ceAT) X)0 beic fUAf 50 n-eipeocAit) An bi. 

CeAnn oub ■DtbeAj' t)1beA|' tiibeAf, 

CeAnn ■oub DibeAp, lopum biom AnAbb, 
CcAtin bub If gibe 'ni. 'n caLa 'p An fAoibeAn 

If tjuine £An cpoite nA(5 ociubpAb buic gpAB. 
O6APFA16 ni6 Ann fo AbpAn Aip a ngbAotcAp An pAiprln fionn. 
Ca AbpAn oe'n Ainm pn 1 beAbAp An li-Ap5AT)AnAl5 acc ni'b AOti 
bine Ann copihuib beip An t>An fo. ril'b pe p6 foibb^ip cat) Aip a 
bpuib An xjAn f o Ag cpAcc. 6i y^evl 1 •ocAoib mnA eigin a cAinig 
cbeacAipe .> pegAipe be nA fUA-oAc beip, acc cuip p' a cubAro f 6in 
Ap ■buine fiigm eibe, Agup nlop piAtjuig An " cbcACAipe cAm " An ' 
T)uine ceApc beip ni cig bmn ah peAn-pgeub pAgAlb Anoip, ca 
fAicciop opm go bpiib p6 CAibbce. Ip cmnce ni6 gup 1 ■ocAoib puro 
plpmnig A CApbA Aon UAip AiiiAin AineApg nA noAoine, ■oo cuniA» 
niop mo 'nA beAC ■oe nA pcAn AbpAnAib pe6, acc ni cig binn f AgAib 

AWIAC Anoip CATJ lA'O nA h-OCATOTOe f A01 A n-t)eApnA& lAT). If cop- 

muib go bpiib t)A AbpAn meApgcA puAp Ann pAn AbpAn po, An oa 
6eut) beuppA Ag cpAcc Ap An lAppAit t>o pinne An CbeACAipe cAm 
\,eip An bpAipcin ponn q. cAibin bin, ■o'puA'OAe beip, Agup Ap An 5- 
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I gave a version of the Cann Lthu Uheelisli, or Darling Black Head, 
amongst the songs which I called " Occasional," and told the reason 
of Its composition, and showed that it was quite different from the 
short little copy of it that was printed by Hardiman. I must now 
give the third version of it ; it is short, simple and sweet. It is pro- 
bable that this copy is older than Carolan's time. This song is mor» 
hke Hardiman's stanzas than the one given in the first chapter. 
BARLING BLACK HEAD. 
(anotheb version). 
The women of this village are in madness and trouble, 
Pulling their hair and letting it go with the wind, 
They will not accept a gallant of the men of the country 
Until they go into the rout with the boys of the kiug.» 

Black Head, Darling, Darling, Darling, 
Black Head, Darling, move over to me, 

Black Head, brighter than swan and than seagull, 
He's a man without heart gives not love to thee. 

youth well-born, well born, well-born 

Thou shalt get a reward, and remain till day, 

Thou shalt get barn and threshing floor. 

And leave to be up till the day stall rise. 

Black Head, Darling, Darling, Darling, 

Black Head, Darling, move over to me. 
Black Head, brighter than swan or than seagull. 
He's a man without heart gives not love to thee. 
I shall here give a song called the Paustyeeu Finn, t There is a song 
of that name in Hardiman's book, but there ia not one line in it re- 
sembling this poem. It is not very clear what this poem is about. 
There was a story about some woman that a " clahirya," or rogue (?) 
came to carry off with him, but she put her own garments on someone - 
else, and the crooked " clahirya" did not carry o£f the right person 
with him. We cannot find the old story now ; I am a/raid it is lost. 
I am sure it wa s about some true event or other that once hap- 

• This seems to mean that the girls said they would not marry anyone who had' 
not fought with and routed the king's troops,. All these old songs, however, are 
very obscure. 

t This word, as in the name of the celebrated warrior, Finn MacCooI is pro- 
nounced like " Finn " in Connacht and the North, but something like " Fewn » 
rhyming with time) in parts of Munster and .Scotland. Hence the diversity ot 
■■pelling we meet with in the Anglicized Oasianio tales. 
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CAOi Atin i.i(\ me&\X p 6, Agu)- ci. &n euro leATiAi' Ag fnolAT) fgeime 
An pAifCin, Agu)" Ann pn ^oe^1^ ■ouine eipn — An "cLeACAipe CAtn " 
b'ei-oii^ — nAU coi^v a c|voca'6 At\ l"on An pAicci'n, niAjvo'inirij j-f te^y 
50 coiLceinnAC. Oa g-c^vuinneocAi'De nA feAti-AbpAin ■[•e6 cent) 
btiA&Ain noceu'obl/iAtiAin gol^eic, ofom, m-emf'eAccteif nA^geub- 
CAibbAineA]' beo, ni bei-oeAT) nA beA-pnAOA mopA lonncA, Aju)- nj 
bei&eA& pAT) com bpifcefUAf Ajui" com Tjo-cuigce A'y aua pa.x> 
Anoip If cpuAJ po|v-iii6]A 6 nAp cpuinnijeA-o AbpanAcc Aju)- bAp- 
t>Acc Agup j-jeului jeAcc nATi-oAome— niX me Aj cpicc Ann po Ap 
AbpAnAcc Agup piii-6e AccnA nibAp'o-AbpA'co, Agnpno'oeunpAtjpA'O 
An cipce Agup An pcop ipbuAcriiaipe AjupipppSipeAmbAn'AbpuiL be 
pAgAib AmeAp5 nA nAipiun bAbpAp ceAnjA "CeibceAC." Ca pe p6 
liiAbb Ann pAnLA Anoip.beTJubxj'Ag-cpumnmJA'oAgupo'AmbAlbiugA'o 
6ipbAiniT)beAcnocpi'ceAcpAiTinA'oenAb-AbpAnAiBippeAppbeceApc 
bApnAli-eipeAnn AgupbeipnAcoiroAeib pn Ann nAC bibAipceAp acc 
pfopbeAjAnSAe'oeibseAnTJiu. mA cSromix) AbpAbpiApcoipnAmApA 
AmeAp5 nA pbeibceA* Agup nA n-iApjAipe, jeobAmAoro -oAOine 50 
t)eimin bAbpApjAeTJeibge ■oegiiAc, acc ni'bACAAnoip mopAn eile 
CAob Amuig'oenA b-AbpAnAib Agup-oetiApgeulcAib Dobf coiccionn 
Ann AtneApgp^in, Agupo'eipigcoipnApAippge, AcccApgeubuijeAcc 
AgupbApTJAoc nA coOa ip pAiT)bpe Agupip ncAJ-tfiuince Agup nA n- 
DAome ip mo eobAp AgupbeigeAn, imcigce Agup CAibbce Anoip, niAp 
AcA 1 gconTDA^ nA TriTOe Agup nA b-lAp-lTli-oe Agup 1 gceApc-bAp na 
Vi-eipeAnn Ap pAT), 1 goont)Ae bongpupt), tlopcomAm, buiminig, Cio- 
bpAlt) ApAn Agup pbup nA b-eipeAnn. JTApAop geup 1 Ip OAibb td- 
cperoce 6. 



An pAisuni pionn. 

CeAnn 'oeipeAnnAo ■oe'n cSAcAipn m^pgbocA'o An gpeAnn, 
CAinig mo ■oeipbpuip cugAm go CAOimeAinuib pAnn, 
"CiucpAit) pe cugAinn Ati CbeACAipe CAm 
Agup beAppAiT) p6 mipe 'ya.' b-pUAOAC." 



bAin cupA Woe etit)Aig 00 cuipp A'p •oo cinn, 
Agup cuip ope mo bACA 'p mo cubAio up t)onn, 
niA cigeAnn pe cugAinn An cbeACAipe CAm 
ll* mi^-e beineAf beij- Ann pa' bpUAtiA^, 
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pened amongst the people that more than half of these old Bongs 
were composed, but we cannot now find out what were the occasions 
on which they were made. It is probable that there are two songs 
mixed up in this one, the two first verses speaking of the attempt 
which the crooked clahirya made to carry off with him the Paustyeen 
Finn, or fair-haired childeen, and of the way in which she deceived 
him, and what follows is praising the beauty of the Paustyeen, and 
then somebody is saying — perhaps the crooked clahirya— that he 
ought not to be hanged for the Paustyeen because she went with him 
willingly. If these old songs had been collected a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years ago, together with the stories that belong to 
them, these great gaps would not occur in them, and they would not 
be so broken up and so unintelligible as they are now. It is a really 
great pity that the song and poetry and story of the people— I am 
not now talking of the song and poetry of the bards — were not col- 
lected long ago, and they would make the most valuable and interest- 
ing store and treasure amongst the nations that speak a Celtic 
language. It is now too late in the day to go gathering or collecting 
them, for half or three-fourths of the best songs belong to the middle 
of Ireland, or to those counties in which only a very little Irish is 
spoken to-day. If we go far back beside the sea, amongst the moun- 
tains and the fishermen, we will find people who habitually, indeed, 
speak Irish, but they have not much now outside of the songs and 
stories that were common in their own midst and rose beside the 
sea ; but the stories and bardism of the wealthiest and best educated 
portion of the country, the portion of most knowledge and learning, 
are now gone and lost, such as those of the counties of Meath and 
"Westmeath, and all the central parts of Ireland, Longford, Roscommon 
Tipperary and the flower of Erin. Alas 1 it is an incredible loss. 

THE PAUSTYEEN FINN, OR THE FAIR-HAIRED CHILDEEN. 

At the last end of the Saturday I shall waken the fun, 
My sister came to me mildly and weak, 
" He will come to us, the crooked clahirya, 
And will bring me off by violenoe." 

" Do yon take off the dress of your body and your head 
And put on my hat and my new brown suit. 
If he come to us, the crooked clahirya, 
It's I shall be carried off by him." 



"^ (et 



flfL t>e tflAOm Atl CfAOJAll AJAtn ACC AOM T)eij\bpu|\ AtilAltl 
Agtij- nf "iAeic " AM ■oomAiti but; riiAic tiom i fAJAii, 
n! beAHpAinn-fe i-pLiing a|\ tn'^opcun 50 h\\Ai 
ITIuriA* 'OC15 tiotn a |\At) ^up tioin feni f. 

t1UAii\ cUAit) tnS AtriAc teii- Ati bpAij-cin porin 
Ua me 'LAin-ciiince ^u]\ oubtui j me ah 5|\eAiiti, 
Cuip me mo Laiti CAipfci A'f 'oeAi'iiiJ p tiotn, 
A'f ■o'f^eAi'CAii me ah c-Am bi Y^' tACAip. 

5l\At) be m'ATiAm i, An pAij-cin pionn, 
A cpoTOe Y A li-AtiAm beic irAij-jce biom. 
Da ci'c jeAl-A mAp btAC riA ■ocom 

'S A pi'ob mAp An caIa La niApuA. 

niiAip o'4l|\i§ yi Ap mAinin An pAipdn pioiin 
" A cuij-le nA s-CApAt) cpeAC ■oeunpAj' cu biom ?" 
" A puip " Ap pA mipe, " caISaip ■o'ACAip Ap f Albb, 
'S mA cogput jeAnnt cu Aicpip 00 pseub bo. 

CAT) ■00 b'Aib ■OAOlb mo cpocAt) fi. 'n b-pAipcin ponn, 
aY gup Ap mo neAtii-coil cugAft m6 Ann, 
tli 6isin xi'i. n-Aim-'oeoln x>o pmne m6 Ann, 
Ace be lAn-noib a Vi-ACAp Y a mAcAp. 

T3a mb^TOinn-pe 1 ticeAC irobAm jak Aom-neAC Ann, 
jAOu mop Ajup -[reApcAinn x>& peroeAft op Ap j-cionn, 
5An tieAC bo beic 'm' Aice, Acc An pAipcIn ponn 
1p cinnce 50 n-6ipAinn a pbAince. 

5An bAX) ni. coice bo ■oeunpAinn pnAifi, 
5An gunnA ^An jbiopcAb ■oo rieunpAinn bAm.t 
m'b Aom-^eAp A bAinpeAT) be mo ■oeipbpiuip AttiAm 
tlAc niDeunpAinn puDAp d'a cnAmAib. 
1p 6 An pope Agup ni 1i-iat> ua pocAib x>o pmne clfi An AbpAin pe6, 
mAp ci&mi-o be mopAn eibe aca. 

Se6 Anoip compA& loip buACAibb Agup CAibin, Ann a bpjib An 
cAibtn A5 cup AmpAip Ann a beApbu jaw 50 ■ocug pe gpAt) pfoppuiT)e 
•of. 1p An-coiccionn AbpAin t)e'n cmeAb po, Agup cuipim An ceAnn 
po piop mAp pompbA Ap m6pAn eibe. 

* "niAp," Yau ms. 
t " CAgpAijeAnn cu," Yau mS. pocAb nAC ■ocuijim. 
t=" bAiiiAc " .-]. pgAoibeA-o gunuA ? 
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I have not of the goods of this life but one sister only, 
And it is not a rake of the world I would wish to have her. 
I would not give a shilling for my fortune for ever 
Unless I can say that she is my own. 

WTien I went out with the Paustyeen Finn 
I am certain sure that I doubled the fun ; 
I put my arm round her and to me she clung 
And I served the time that was present (?). 

The love of my soul is the Paustyeen Finn, 
Her heart and her soul to be squeezed to me. 
Two breasts, bright like the blossom of the bushes, 
And her neck like the swan on a March day. 

When she rose in the morning, the Paustyeen Finn, 
" pulse of the friends, what wilt thou do with me ? ■' 
" sister," said I, " take your father on an occasion 
And if you choose tell him your story. " 

Why do you wish to hang me for the Paustyeen Finn ? 
And sure against my will I was brought into it. 
It was not violence against their wish I did there 

But with the full consent of her father and mother. 

If I were to be in an empty house without anyone in it, 
Great wind and rain blowing over our heads. 
Without anyone to be near me but the Paustyeen Finn 
It is certain that I would drink her health. 

Without a boat or a cot I would make a rowing. 
Without a gun or a pistol I would make a shooting. 
There is no man would touch my one little sister* 
That I would not make powder of his bones. 

It is the air and not the words which has made the fame of this 
gong, as we see is the case with many more. 

Here, now, is a conversation between a boy and a girl in which 
she doubts the reality of his protestations of eternal love. Songs of 
this kind are very common, and I put this one down as an example 
of many more — 



* SJ^ter is often iiRml. not as a tenn of relatU)n8hip iwit, as here, of aftection. 
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tic A UtlA. 

(ei)-eAn). 
Uc A UriA Ati cinn no An TJubAC teAC 

mife A5 ■ofctinAiti curriA Am' AotiAi\, 
'S TJA mbnAicpnn ■oo buciaacc Ann mo co'oIa'6 n a mo cfiij-eAcc 

t)o fteunpAinn ij\iin 50 li-eug oi\c. 

IfionsAncAc Liom-fA cu beic bonn-Of-cionn Uom 

'S m6 beic t&n x>e'n x>■a^\. beic ia^to LeAr, 
'B 'OA DciucfA** cu^Ainn a muipnfn muifvijin nA ciSpAm 

If ACAij\ ni6 iriu:nireA& teigeAn vd. 
(ire). 
A dgAnAij infiince nA tAbA^CA cidnA 

CAiumgeAnn bo clu A'f ■oo iti6in liom, 
Tltop b'Aice leAC rujl^Aft 'dai\+ m'^AllAlng 'nA liom-fA 

Ace A|\ CAgtA cu beic b]\eugAC. 

rriAiA If f5ApAii\e tu CA mcAnmnAc flisAfi 

'SpALpAO nA mionn 'f nA n-6iceAC, 
'S 50 mb' eAjAtAc bom oa leAnfAinn-j-e cu 

Su^A CAfAft f A 6umA no &e«nf Ainn. 
(eifCAn A5 ffveA5Aii\c). 

A gf AT) 'gUf A CHIT) 50 bf AC nA CUI5 

50 ntjftunf Ainn ■oo tfiAtAlf c oe 66ile, 
50 n-iompuij' An niuip a^x fAO 'nnA fuil, 
'S 50 njAbAnn nA onuic pi. c6iLe. 

50 bpAff Ai'o biolAp euro tip nA ceineA*, 

'S 50 ■DC15 nA bpic c'a 6ili«5A<), 
'S 50 s-cAiLlio nA ■ofino' Ap f At) A n-guib, 

'S 50 noeunp Aioe ton ■oe'n ceippj. 

If AbfAn ConnAccAC An 6uitfn no An " Cuitfionn " Agur beip C 
JiApgA'OAin ■ouinn 6. Ca c6ip rnuimneAc i 5ct6 mA|\ An 5 ceAmiA. 
Ace beApfATO m6 Ann fo c6ip eite •oo fUAip m6i tAim-f5p<binn aca 
AgAm^ no bi fspiobcA 1 5-conoAe An ClitAip, aca eusrAintiit Ap fAO 
6'n ■OA coip eite. fAgAim Am ac oa pAnn 06 aca Ap Aon pocAt, beAj- 
nAc, teip nA b^AppAib 1 teAbAp tti ■QAtATj, 1 bpti6eAC(, nA Cuige 

* " ■OA ■OC1510 " 'pAn ms. ■opoc-poipm nAC ttfeicimio 50 mime 
&nnpA peAn-AbpAnAib peo. O'AcpAig m6 An tine peo beAgin. 
t " Aip," pAn ms. 



UGH, UNA. 

[HE]. 

Dgh, Una, do you think it a sickly or sorrowful thing 

Me to be making melancholy alone ? 
And if I were to observe your earnestness in my sleeping or my waking 

Iwouldmakea secretloveof you (orset my hearton you?) till death. 

I think it wonderful, you to be upside down (».e. fallen out) with me. 

And I full of desire to be reconciled to you ; 
And if there were to come to ua, my dear, a family or a care, 

A father I who would teaoh them learning. 

[she]. 

learned youth of the quiet speeches 

Your fame and your mien please me, 
By my cloak I sport were no more agreeable to you than to me. 

But for fear of you being false. 

For you are a gallant, who is high-spirited, merry, 

Taking-rashly oaths and perjury ; 
And, sure, I would be afraid if I were to follow you. 

That it ia a return under melancholy I would make. 

[he]. 

My love, and my portion, do not think for ever 
That I would ever exchange you for another consort ; 

Until the sea change entirely into blood, 
And until the hills go under each other. 

Until watercress shall grow through the middle of the fire. 

And until the trout come to sue for it ; 
Until the starlings shall altogether lose their bills, 

And, until a blackbird is made of the thrush. 

The Cooleen, or Coolun, literally the " CiU Fhionn," or fair-haired 
cool, it. back-hair, is a Connacht song, and Hardiman gives it to us 
and there is a Munater version in print also ; but I shall here give 
another copy which I have, which I found in a manuscript of mine, 
written in the County Clare, which is altogether diflferentfrom the other 
two copies. I omit two ranns of it which are almost on one word with 
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n\x)m&^\, Y^ti AbiAAti "AriiAipe '5111- «■ c"T^®<" -^5 l-eACAiiA6 224; 
AjurrA x>& -pAnti ei1efciA6icce 1 lAiocc tiAc rocig Liom a LfiijeAW, acb 
AgfOAti fiuiT) eile oe. tli'l, Aon Abi\ATi 1 n-eifvinn irtnoclu 'tiA Afl 
6uil.fioiin A5«T A]\ ATI A'6bAi\ f 111 if lAut) jrtop-urAitieAC e n A coipeAnti A 
eu^TAiTilA 66 ■oo bAltiuJAt) A5«f -00 cup 1 g-ctoT). TJeip O ■OaIaij 
jup 6«Aipcig 1-4 AH TVluriiAii Ap 'pAx> Asuf tiAc bpuAip r^ '^^'^ "* ^1^' 
pAiriti x>o CU5 f6. 6i mn-e nlop AxiAiiitA. 

An Cliuitpiorm. 

CedmeAlA ti. fCACA, Ap coitlcib bubA bApAige 

A'p g-pAt) jAn ceitc aca ajatii ■ouiu a bAin-cinj' ha tijeAVefod, 

X)o com pcAiij, ■oo beut catia, A'f "oo cmUn bi cAp tiiiii, 

A'p A e6AT)-feApc )iA cp6i5 m6, Af gup meATJUij cu Ap mVicfo. 

A'p CIA <5TOpeA-6 mo ^pA-o-pA Ap ceApc-tAp Atl AOtlAlg, 

'S 5up TtiApbAT) riA Ttiiiue 65ATIAC Le popAib A >i-eu-oAiti. 

A EpuAi'o mAp Atl 5-COCA11, V i but) bpeAJCA Ap noiiiAti pg^ime 

A'p 5«p t)6i5 le SAC pppiopATi gup Ab iiUeAn •06 ySw {. 

An ce fiTOpeAt) An Cuilpionn 'r 1 A5 piubAt Ap nA bAncAib 
Ap mATOin tA6 pAiiipAl* 'p *" 'opucc Ap A bpojAib. 
'S A liACC ogAnAfi puiVjlAf Wop Ag ctiuc le nA p6pA& 
Ace ni bpAJAlt) pAt) mo p«n-pA Ap An 5-ciincAp ip ■0615 te6. 

A rieiliD, mo gpAT)-pA, An ■ocTocpA tiom pAoi ft6lbcib, 
A5 6t pionA a'p bolcAin* A'p bAiniine An j;AbAip jl^-jlU 
Cedt fA-OA a'p imipc ■00 CAbAppAinn be t)' pAe ttiic, 
A'p oeAT) ■out a' coTjiAt) 1 mbpobbAfi mo beine. 

A5 po Anoip An ceAcpAmA* coip roe'tt AbpAn cli5cAmAib ceiionA, 
ACA eugpATiiAib Ap pAt) 6 nA cpi cmn eibe. fAjAim AmAc An BApA 
Ajtip An cpfoiiiAT' pAnii 6ip ca p&X) Ann pAn jcoip •oo cug O 
liApgATjAin, ip 6 pin nA pAinn copuijeAp " 5ib6 cropeAo An Cuil- 
pionn," Ajup " An cuimin beAC An bi. uo." 



* CincAb tiipge-beACA, cpeiuim. CAipb^AnAi* An pocAi po j,o 
bpuib An coip peo tie'n Cuilpionn peAn 50 bgop, oip ip pA'OA o bf Aon 
cpAcc Ap "bolcAn." CiimfTj An pocAb po pi. •66 'pAn AbpAn cbiucAd 
pn " rTlAgArt bAfoip." 
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the verses in O'Daly's book, "The Poetry of Munster," in the song 
"A Waurya gus a hushla" at p. 224, and there are two other verses 
torn in a way that I cannot read them, but here is the other part of 
it. There is no song in Erin more famous than the Cooleen, and for 
that reason, it is an exceedingly useful thing to collect and print the 
various copies of it. O'Daly says that after hunting through Munster 
he only found the three verses of this song which he has given. 1 
was more fortunate. 

THE COOLEEN, ob COOLUN. 
A honey mist on a day of frost, in a dark oak wood; 
And love for thee in my heart in me, thou bright, white, a id good ; 
Thy slender form, soft and warm, thy red lips apart, 
Thou hast found me, and hast bound me, and put grief in my heart. 

In fair-green and market, men mark thee, bright, young, and merry, 
Though thou hurt them like foes with the rose of thy blush of the 

berry ; 
Her cheeks are a poppy,* her eye it is Cupid's helper, 
But each foolish man dreams that its beams for himself are 

Whoe'er saw the Cooleen in a cool dewy meadow 

On a morning in summer in sunshine and shadow : 

All the young men go wild for her, my child een, my treasure, 

But now let them go mope, they've no hope to possess her. 

Let us roam, my darling, afar through the mountains, 
Drink milk of the goat, wine and buloaun in fountains ; 
With music and play every day from my lyre, 
And leave to come rest on my breast when you tire.t 

Here is now the fourth copy of the same renowned song, which is 
altogether different from the other three. I leave out the second and 
third stanzas of it, tor they are in the version which Hardiman gavej 
those are the stanzas beginning, " Whosoever would see the Coolm," 
and "Do you remember the day." 

• This is the only song in which I remember meeting the word coc<tn. -vhlch, I 
think, means " poppy," applied to a girl's cheeks. 

t This translation is nearly in the metre of the ongmal. . , , , 

Literally. Mist of honey on day of frost over dark woods of oak, And love 
without concealment I have for thee, O fair skin of the white breasts, ihy 
form slender, thy mouth thin, and thy cooleen twisted, smooth. And O first love, 
forsake me not, and sure thou hast increased my disease. 

And who would see my love upon the middle of the fair. And sura the thou- 
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ATI Ct]'lLponi1. (C6ip cile). 
A'r 611M5 T>o fuite A buACAilt a't gleur 'OAm mo geAjipAn 
50 i\ic*i-6 me 50 LuAc* Ag cup cuaijmt's mo ■oi&n-gpA-o, 
A'r CA r< t>'a Lua* liom 6 bi ft 'hha le^tiAbAti 
'S 5U|\ buO bmne tiom tiAoi ti-tiAiiAe i 'ni. cuac aY 'tia ot\5iiiii.t 
Ati cuimiti leAC An oitie {fo x>o blomAiA aj An bpiinne6i5 
Ann A -pug CM Ap lAim opm 'f gup fAipg cti opm bopoj (?) 
X)o fin me le 00 CAOib, 'f Ann mo cpoTOe ni pAib upcoro, 
A'p 00 bf ni6 Ann ■00 ddiiiluATJAp no 5-ctiAbA m6 An fu}\-it6z. 

|SI mo fiBp (, 'pj mo pun f, 'pf mo ^^iX> f, 'pi mo •oaIca, 

S f 5piAnAn nA bpeAp 65 t 5A6 Aon ti, 'p^n cpeAcciiiAin. 

Ca a 5puAifi mAp An p6p A'p a ptob mAp An baIa. 

S6 mo curiiA jAn m6 1 gcdmnuTOe tnAp a g-cdpAigeAnn pi a leAbAi*. 

nft Aip5»AT) nl'l 6p A^Am, m't c6ca, ml iMne, 
nt'b pigm Ann mo pooA 'p 50 bp6ipib niAc 'Oe opm, 
t)o geAlt m6 pAOi td fttiic, put a P65 m6 vo beilin 
A mAigpe An fiult dmpAig nAC bpoppAinn ie m' pA^ cu. 

A iii«ipnin A'f a AnnpAcc bf ofLoAp a'p bi OAinjeAnn, 

A'p nA cp^ig-pe pun 00 cpoit)e-pci5 mAp jeAlL Ap [a] beic ■oeAlbJ 

T)o b^AppAinn An bTobtA§ A'p nix> Ap bic Ap caIaiti 

50 ■ociiibpAiT) mAC 06 CU1X) nA li-oi6ce Tjutnn be CACA'b. 

A tnfiipnfn a'p a AnnpAcc ■oo|| tiieAlt cu m6 1 xjcup m'6if e 
be t>o cbuAinigeAcc mfn rtiAnbA gup geAbt cu me pdpAt, 
triA cuj mo cpoi<)e gCAn ■ouic X)Ap liom-pA ^up beop pn, 
^'V 5"t^ V^B "^ ■• leAnn-oub m6 Ap ceAcc An cpAcnonA. 

sands of youths were slain with the roses of her face, Her cheeks like the poppy, 
and she was the finest in beauty of the world, And sure every fopling thinks 
tliat she is his own darling. 

He who would see the Cooleen and she walking on the meadows Of a morning 
on a day in summer, and the dew on her shoes. And all the grey-eyed youths 
Jihoare envious to marry her. But they shall not get my darling as easily as 
they think. (Literally, on the account that is hope with them). 

O Nelly, my love, wonldst thou come with me beneath the mountain, Drinking 
wine and bulcaun (a kind of spirits ? ) and the milk of the white goat. Long- 
drawn music and play I would give thee during thy life ; And leave to go sleep 
in the bosom of my shirt. 

* "50 buAc mo" 'pAn ms, puT) nAC •ocuijiw, 
+ "UA nAppAjAin " 'pAn WS. poc&t uac ■ocuii;im. 
t ■oeALb^pAlAm no bocc. § " An bioblA peoc " 'pAn mS. m 
cuigim An "peoc " po. || "be nAp meAbb cu " 'pAn IDS. 
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THE COOLUN. 

(another version). 

And rise up lad, and get ready for me my nag, 
Dntil I go quickly to enquire for my deapeiately-loved, 
And she is betrothed to me since the time she was a little child. 
And, sure, I thought her nine times more melodious than cuckoo or 
organ. 

Do you remember that night that we were at the window 
When you caught my hand and squeezed a pressure (?) on it ? 
I stretched myself at thy side, and In my heart there was no harm, 
And I was in thy company until I heard the lark. 

She is my sister, she is my secret,* she is my love, she is my be- 
trothed (?) 

She is the greeanawn (sunny-chamber) of the young men every day 
in the week ; 

Her countenance is like the rose, and her neck like the swan, 

'Tis my sorrow I am not always where she dresses her couch. 

I have no silver, I have no gold, have no coat, have no shirt ; 
Have no penny in my pocket — and may the Son of God relieve me, 
I promised thee twice before I kissed thy little mouth, 

maiden of the amber cool, that I would not marry thee during my 

life. 

My sweetheart, my affection, be faithful, and be firm. 
And do not forsake the secret love of your inner heart on account of 
hira to be poor ; 

1 would take the Bible (as oath) or any (other) thing on earth, 
That the Son of God will give us our nights' portion to eat. 

My sweetheart, my affection, you deceived me in the beginning of my 

youth. 
With your soft pleasant roguishness, sure, you promised to marry me, 
If my heart gave you love, I think myself that that is enough. 
And, sure, you left me in melancholy on the coming of evening. 

* Run which literally means " secret" is, in these songs, often used inthesens^ 
of sweetheart, as in " Eileen Aroon," i.e. "Eileen O secret (love)." 
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pi.5Aitii 4i\ in'-p&ttAitig 5U-p y&Vi. tiofn UAitn a-o 'DfinitiAd 
50 bfeicfTO tn6 An AiTirii|\.A5 ^17115© aiiiac a|\ iia boicpib, 
C|\iAit-|rAit) in6 cum AipiMtin mA-p a mtero mo ^coia-ta, 
SgeuL cinnce gu^A fAg p m'lTmcinn buAi-oeAivcA. 

t)Ti^AtvfAi& me Ann to cuit) ■D'Ab^AAn An cWcAtiiAil eibe, x>'i. ■ocug 
O ^lAiAgA'OAin c-pi )\Ainn |rAoi Ainm " CAfA* An cSugAin. '' fUAli\ 
mij-e 6 fAOi Ainm An "Suirfn l)An." 

Atl siiisi'l bAtl. 

ttlA blonn cu biom bf tiom a JtvAO jeAt mo ci\oiX)e 

niA bfonn cu tiom bi tiom ■oo to gu-p ■o'oi'oc,' 

TriA Wonn cu biom bi liom gAC opiAc Ann x>o cpoi-oe 

'S e mo Letiti A'f mo torn nAC biom cpAcnfinA cu mAi\ mnAoi. 

An 5-oluin cu* m6 a 5io^l''i> ca aj ia^pato gpi-T), 
pilb A-bAlLe A)\fr a'p TAn bliAtiAin eite mAp cai^a, 
CAimj me ApceA6 1 ■oceAC a pAib j-pAO jeAt mo cpoite 
A'p cuip An CAibbeAC AmAC &^ CAfA'b An cpugAin m4. 

b'Aic tiom beAn a ■o'f AnpAO a bl.iAt)Ain be n-A SIAAo 

b'Aic biom beAn a T)'f An-pA'o bliA'OAin uibe Agup a hi, 

ntop b'Aic biom An beAn beiteAX) teAC-pA Agup tiom^-A Apip Ap h&XX 

'S f mo JIAA* An beAn A •o'f'An-pAO a^a An Aon -pCAiT) AmAm. 

A'p OAt) 6 An CAC mAjxb no peoi Ann pAn cip pe6 me 

A'r A tiAcc cAiUn ■oeAp o'-pAjbAiX) m6 mo tieig, 

ni cpuimroe mipe pn, y ni buAiLeA&t opm 6, 

A'l" ju^i mime ■00 bAin beAn ■pLAC bo buAib-peAt) f p6it). 

A'p flop 1 SUgeAc cuip me e6bAp a^ nA mnAib, 
Ajuf piAi\ 1 njAitbim o'ob in6 t-eo pA mo pAic, ecc. 

1p 6 pAC An AbpAin t^eo, bAivtj tjo cug gpAO 00 mnAol 615 Agm 
CAinij p6 ApceAc 'pAn aj Ann A -pAib p' pem A5up a macAip be 
cuicim nA Vi-OTOce. b'obc lei-p An cpeAn mnAOi A cigeAcc, Agup 
pmuAfn pi AICI -pe'in OA An caoi bo b'peApp be n-A cup AmAC A^ATp. 
A^up copAig pt A5 CApAT) pug&iii no po-pA cuige. Coining pipe An 
cuige Agup cuip pi &n bApt) j'A cApAt). bi An bApt) ■out Ap a cub 
l\6ipmA)\ bi An pu^An aj p'AxiugA'o no 50 mjeACAiS p4 AmAc Ap An 

"■ "Jbuin cu beAC me" 'pAn ITIS. 
t '■ ni buAbA " *T1S. fwo nAC Bpuib poiieip. 



I leave it on (i.e., swear by) my mantle that I think it long from me 

the Sunday is, 
Till I shall see the maiden rising out on the roads ; 
I shall journey to Mass where my treasure shall be— 
A sure tale it is, that she has left my mind troubled. 

I shall give here part of another renowned song, of which Hardi- 
man gave three verses under the name of " The Twisting of the Rope. ' 
I found it under the name of the Soosheen Bawn, or White Coverlet. 

THE SOOSHEEN BAWN. 

If thou art mine, be mine, white love of my heart : 
If thou art mine, be mine by day and by night ; 
If thou art mine, be mine every inch in thy heart, 
And my misfortune and misery that thou art not with me in the 
evening for wife. 

[The maiden answers :] 
" Do you hear me, you gilly, who are seeking love ? 
Return home again, and remain another year as you are.'' 

[The harper says :] 
I came into a house where the bright love of my heart was. 
And the hag put me out a-tvdsting of the suggaun. 

I would like a woman who svould wait her year for her love ; 

I would hke a woman who would wait a whole year and her day ; 

I would not like the woman who would be with you and again, on 

the spot, with rae : 
My love is the woman who would remain in the one state only. 

And what was the dead cat which guided me into this country, 
And the numbers of pretty girls I left behind me ? 
I am not the heavier for that, and I was not beaten by it, 
And sure a woman often cut a rod would beat herself. 

And down in Sligo I gained a knowledge of women. 
And back in Galway I drank with them my enough, etc. 

'Tis the cause of this song— a bard who gave love to a young 
woman, and he came into the house where she herself was with her 
mother jat the fall of night. The old woman was angry, him to>orae, 
and she thought to herself what would be the best way to put him 
out again, and she began twisting a suggaun, or straw rope. She 
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DO|\Ar r^oi Tieirve, A^ay 6 4,5 t'op-CAra*. t1uAi|\ puAit\ AH efeAfl 
beAti Arum 5 6, ti'eipi j p oe ppeAp ajui" buAil p ah t)opA^ Ann a 
etSuAn. Ceilj pt aaiac An clAippeAC Ann pn cuige cuf-o An bpin- 
neoij Ajuf ■oubAlpc leif beiu '5 imceAcc. If 6 " tlAC 6 An cac mApb 
CAr Ann nA }i-Aice-p me" ceuw line -oe'n AbpAn 1 leAbAp tli tiAp- 
jAijAin, Line nAp cuij m6 ApiAtfi, acc ip tjoig gup locc An -pocAl, 
"cac," Agui- gup " CAC " niAp -puAip niipe 6 but ceApc x>o beic Ann, 
•^E^r 5«^ b'lonnAnn " cac niApb " Asuf ■opoc-At, 1 5-cAnAinAin An 

bAipT). 

A5 po Anoip AbpAn AinnineATriAil eite cuaIap p6in 6 peAn-oume. 
FuAip m6 c6ip x>6 1 pgplbmn 4^^m a ■oubAipc gup b'6 X)6mnAll 
VAipe (no JTApipe?) O Sopm Ain, cia be Ap bic An bApx) pm, 00 pinne 6. 

bRljir) A suoTti. 

A Opfgro A pc6ip nA p6p An peAn rjuine 
Acc pop feAp 65 'p 6 ■o'oiteAX) LeAnb ■ouic, 
Oo pinpeAt) pfop 50 CAOiri Ap LeAbAit) LeAC 

00 b^AppAt) P65 no v6 Ap niATOm t)uic. 

1p CpUAJ A BpigTO nAC bAp XiO ptlApAf 

Sut A cug me SpAt) com buAn xjuic, 

O'pAg cu m' inncinn cbAoitice buAixjpigce 

triAp An cpAnn cpIocAin 'p An JAOC 5'A luApgA*. 

Oa mbereeAft An cfp peo mAp but) coip •ol 

1 5-CAipLeAn Aoibmn ■00 beicei. 00 comnUTOe, 
Oeio' 5AitL a'p jAobAiL aj x)6AnAni bpoin cpioc, 
'S ni beTO m6 pein* aj -pie nfop m6 LeAC. 

Do geAtt cu &Aiii-pA, 'pbo pmn' c« bpetig Liom, 
50 mbeiceA biom-pA Ag Cpo nA 5-CAopAC, 
Oo teig m6 peAT) Agup mfte jIaot) ope 
'S ni bpuAipeAp Ann A(5c UAin A5 meiftligt 

'S '00 5Ab cu CApm 50 ■oopcA ■o^igeAnnAcS 
'S ■CO gAb cu CApm, a'p potAp An VaS Ann, 
■Qa DciucpA [pem] ApceAcoo m'peucAmc 
TJeAitiAn piApAn (?) ■00 beToeAtit AgAm p6iii beAC. 

* " 'S 50 mbiAT) bioni pem a beic pie" 'pA" IDS., nA6 •ocuipm. 

t "mb6ilit)"— 'pAU tns. 
X '"OiiSn piApAn X)o bAC AgAm " etc. 'p*i 1T1S., no mAp cuaIaio 
mipe4 " mun (.-i.TieAmAn) beAni n-eipinn b'peippliom pem nAcu." 
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held the straw, and she put the bard a-twieting it. The bard was 
going backwards according as the suggaun was a-lengthening, until 
at last he went out on the door and he ever-twisting. When the 
old woman found him outside she rose up of a leap and struck the 
door to in his face. She then flung his harp out to him througn the 
window, and told him to be going. [The first line of this song in 
Hardiman's book runs, "Is it not the dead battle that twisted me 
into this place," a line which I never understood, but it is certain 
that the word cath, "battle," is a mistake, and that it is cat, " cat," 
as I found it, that should be in it; and, that dead cat in the language 
of the bard, is synonymous with bad luck]. 

Here now is another celebrated song which I heard myself from an 
old man. I also found a copy of it in a manuscript which said that 
it was Donal Faire, or Farire (of the watch ?) O'Gorman, whoever that 
bard may have been, who composed it. 

BREED jVSTORB. 

Breed, astore, do not marry the old man. 

But marry a young man 'tis he who would rear thee a child. 
Who would stretch softly on a couch beside thee ; 
Who would in the morning give thee a kiss or two. 

'Tis a pity, Breed, it was not death I found 
Before I gave thee love so lasting. 
Thou hast left my mind destroyed and troubled. 
Like the aspen tree and the wind rocking it. 

If this country were as it ought to be. 

In a delightful castle thou wouldst be living ; 

Gall and Gael would be grieving, through thee, 

And I, myself, shall not be pleading any longer with thea. 

You promised me — and told me a falsehood — 
That you would be with me at the pen of the sheep. 

1 let a whistle and a thousand shouts for you. 

And I found nothing in it but the lambs a-bleating. 

And you passed me by dark and late, 

Mid you passed me by, and the light of the day in it. 

If you would come in yourself to see me, 

The demon a misunderstanding (?) I would have with yon, 



A5 ro AbpAn tnili|- i:uAH\ tn6 ATneAfg mot\Ain ■o'AbjvAnAib ComiA*- 
CACA, Acc m ^^6 copiuiL Le li-AbpAti ContiAccAc e, ci. fS tvo birrn. 
D'AcpAlj me ATI t)A ceuo Utie, oip bi pA-o niAH fo "Si Ati bni§t)eA6 
CAin buAic t)Ai\ muicA p p3£.^\\c " focli. iia^a cuigeAr. bf An c- 
AtiAAti fo i-5|\tobcA AmAc 50 li-Aii olc, Agur "1 bfUAipeAf a6c am 
c6ip ]"eo AitiAin 06. 

An bRisbeAcli. 

'S i ATI 5tM'5t)eAc CA UAim 

Atl CAOlTI-beATl f ATtl fUAI^C 

■Reult- e61,Aif tia cfpe i* 

'S A-p mo epoice cuii\ r' cuAn. 
T)A cfc ciAtuntie ciauai* 
[5eAt-piob mAiA ah cubAii] 

pole bi\eA5 t:a'oa buiie 

'S &1(\ mo c|\oit)e duip fi cuati. 

til h\ h^n-uy CA m6 jvAt) 
ni. Aoti beATi ■oe tiA m«Aib 

Ace ATI Tp^ipbeATi -ooTin jI^^caI 
Ca T)'eif Tno c|\oit)e {no) c^aa*. 

tH feUTl^AT) 50 b^XAC 

A 1i-AiTiin -pu-o x)0 y^it, 

S1UIA 5Aii\im f, Y ti1 fieitim 1, 
CA-p A iTiAilAeAtin r>e riitiAib. 

CeATlllAin 50 ■OCI ATI fllAb 

A5 ^ij-ceAcc ieif ATI bpiAC 

Anti piA jbeATITICAlb TjubA ■ouAibi-eAftA 
rriAlA A lAb^AAIITI Atl flAOt 

r)Ai\ Atl leAbAT\ fo Aim mo bAim 

A Cuib AbuitlTl tIA mbACAtb bATI 

TS'^Aif^'"" beAC 1 ti-UAigtieAf J 
50 mufgl-AijeAtp Atl Ia. 



* ■OubAilceATv ATI IfTie yeo .■\. cpeAf Utie jac i\aititi, tiuAii\ feinti. 
ce&X' 6, Acc tito|i rST^'o^ '"T* ■oAVjaIca e. 6i Ati c-Ab|\Ati fo t\6 
cpuAillijce Agu]- w'ACtvtuj mife cuio liiAic Atiti, tiac TjCAifbeAnAm 
')■ tiA tiocAib, oii\ bux) p6 lomAOAriAit tiA boccA i-gpiobTioipeACCA 
X)0 b{ Attn. 

+ "feApAtiti " ms. J " 50 ngeAUtoin fAOi oo cliu feAt" 'fAti 
niS, \iur) tiAC ■ocuiHim b'i:eAi\i\ " 50 mu|-5l6cA& " '»ia " go murglAi 
geAT) " Y*" ^'1® leAtiAf. 
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Here is a sweet song I got in a manuscript among many Connaoht 
Bonga, but it is not very like a Oonnaoht song, it is too melodious. I 
changed the first two lines, for this is how they ran : " Shee ix 
Vreedyuch torn wool, Dor mutya shee sooarck," words which I did not 
understand. This song was written out very badly, and 1 only got 
one copy of it. 

THE EREEDYEEN. 

'Tis the Breedyeen I love, 
All dear ones above, 

Like a star from the start* 

Round my heart she did mova. 
Her breast like a dove, 
Or the foam in the cove, 

With her gold locks apart, 
In my heart she put love. 

'Tis not Venus, I say, 
Who grieved me this day, 

But the white one, the bright one, 
Who slighted my stay. 
For hpr I shall pray — 
1 confess it — for aye. 

She's my sister, I missed her, 
When all men were gay. 

To the hills let us go, 
Where the raven and crow 

In the dark dismal valleys 

Croak death-like and low ; 
By tliis volume I swear, 
O bright cool of fair hair, 

That through solitude shrieked 
I should seek for thee there. 



• In singing this, the third line and the seventh line of every verse are often re- 
peated. This metrical version is in the exact metre of the original. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

It ia the Breedyuch I want ; The mild woman, gentle, pleasant ; The know- 
ledge star of the couiitiy, And in my heart she took harbour. Two breast* 
round and hard, Bright neck Uke the foam. Fine long yellow hair. And in my 
heart she took harbour. 

It is not Venus ot whom I am speaking, Or any other woman of women, B«» 
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CeAntiATn 50 tici An y-liAb 
A5 Sifce&cc leif &r\ bjriAc, 

'S tiA sieaTiTiCAib -oeunAiTi tionn'-fub 
triAH A|\ CAiiteAf mo ciaI.U 
Hi blotin i-olAr AgAitin Atin 
Jaii X)6tAj' Ann a ceAtin, 

til bfonn mAife jAn a mAftA, 
ni. An 'ofpeAc* jAn a OAm. 



"S bi^eAg A pfob niAi\ An 6.6V 
AY a b^AAJATO geAtf 5An pein 

aY a bAn-cioc nA^ LAmuigeAO 
O 5ALV-c)AeAcJ 50 li-eAg. 
mo fieAfA ciAom 50 li-eu5 
1T1ai\ fJAib T)ub§ A^r 6un, 

'S 5ui\ b'i c\\&ii ni6 le iAn-cfoibbfe 
■pAc biAig mo fs^it 1 



O'n ci\Ac cuj me JIaa* tuic 
O'n ciAAc cti5 m6 JuAt) ■onic 

[O'n c^AAU 6115 ni6 J-pAfi &uic] 
A bUAC nA |nig-ci\A^b 
t)o fi.t>Ai5 vo in6in|| 
'S c«5 cu gpAt) teAC 6'n ngiAgiTi, 
'S gufv 1T>1^ T)o ti. lAim-i-e 

■Do b' peAixj; Uom ■out o'^ug. 



* "t)i\eAc"triS. 
t " 6i " V'^n ms, •puo MAC ticuigim. J " O jaI c|\eA6 " 'f An m S 
ni cmgim e. § " fgAib oib aii\ cAn " 'fAn IDS. ni ctiigim. 

II "■Oo fA^Aig cu An bem," mS. 

the brown bright sky-lady, Who is after destroying my heart. I ghall not 
refuse for ever To repeat her name ; Sister, I call her, and I conceal it not 
Beyond all that live of women. 

Let us go to the mountain. Listening to the raven. In the black sorrowful 
valleys, Where the deer speaks ; By this book in my hand,0 lovely cool of the 
fair tresses, I would remain with you in solitude, Until the day would waken. 

Let us go to the mountain. Listening to the raven In the glens making melan- 
choly. Where I lost my sense ; There eiisteth no joy Without sorrow at fts back ; 
There is no beauty without its reproach. And no Straight without its Crooked. 

Her throat is fine, like the hme. And her bright neck unpained, And her 
white breast that was never touched By foreign defeat (?) till death. My heavy 



To the hills let us go, 
Where the raven and crow 

In the dark dismal ralleyi 
Wing silent and slow. 
There's no joy in men's fate, 
But grief grins in the gate ; 

There a no Fair without Foul, 

Without Crooked no Straight. 



Her neck like the lime 
And her breath like the thyme, 
And her bosom untroubled 
By care or by time. 
Like a bird in the night, 
At a great blaze of light, 

Astounded and wounded 
I swoon at her sight. 



Since I gare thee my love, 
I gave thee my l«ve, 

I gave thee my love, 

thou burr J so bright ; 
The si*n in her height 

Looktd an with delight, 

And betweea thy two arms, may 

1 di« on the night. 



grief till death. Like a dark shadow over a bird ; Sure it waa she destroyed me 
with full light — The cause of the substance of my tale. 

From the time I gave thee love ; From the time I gave thee love ; From the 
time I gave thee love, O Flower of the raspberries, Thy mien overcame, And 
thou tookest love with thee from the (very) sun, And sure it is between thy two 
arms I had rather go and die. 

My disease (?) and my grief. Without me and thee, my treasure ; In dark 
50 ; rowf ul glens. Or in a glen of a wood on a bog. It is honestly, gently, decently, 
I would coax from thee a kiss, O lovely learned star, 'Tis thou art the pick of 
the young women. 

She is a Phoenix, my love, From Helen who took the palm. The gentle ac- 
complished pearl, Of character the most generous of all. O first love of my 
middle. Do not leave me to death.And sure Iwould read your accomplishmepts. 
J n Irish softly. 
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AY tno fiAtiCAt Y "^° 6^611 
jAti tne Y cu A |-c6ifv 

1 nsleAiiticaib roubA t)UAib)-eA4A 
no 1 tijLeAnii coilLe Ap mom, 
l^'CtieAfCA CAom coip 
X)o itieAtt-|rAiiin tiAic pog 

A j\eA'LcAiti bpeAJ liiuince 
'S cu coJA HA mbAti 65. 

If i plio^mcr mo JUA'b 
O 1161611 11115 bApp, 

An pgAplA CIU111 cpeiceAcS 
1p peile Ap bic CAiL, 
A ceu-o-feipc mo iAip 
tli. L615 m^ cum bAip, 

'S 50 leijpiin-pe ■00 cp^ice 

i siSAeoeiLg* 50 pAith. V 

Ag po pAtiti milip eile, acc mAp Ati c-AbpAti fuAp, ip m(') Aci, blAf 
muitiineAC ha btAp Coiihaccac Aip, cit gup 1 pgpibinn ComiACCAig 
fniAipeAp e. Ajup cop leip pn, nf fOCAl Cohhaccac An pocAL pin 
"eipli»i5"='LAi5e, A^upip iao ha niuniinij 50 mop-iiiop uocLcaccax) 
imipcle pocAt, mAp citimTT) Ann fo. bVieipim An pAnn Ann po te 
cpocugAT) nA •Dieppe ACA iTjip HA fCAn-AbpAn Alb pimptiD© •00 CU5 
m6 ceAnA, Ajup AbpAnAib nuAtiA nA tlluniineAc. 

A rnAine is cu mo sn<«)li. 

A niAipe ip cu mo jpAti, aY 5PA& mo cpoitie x)o jpAO 

5pAT) pin gAn T)onAp jAn eiplmg, 
Spot) 6 AOip 50 hi.f, 5pAt) 6 bAoip Ag pAp, 

5pAt) cuippit) 50 T)tuc pAoi cpe m6, 
5pA-6 5A11 puil Le pAOJAt, 5pA* gAn cnuc te ppp6, 

5pA-6 t)'p^5 ms cpAit)ce i nBAep-bpuTO, 
5pAt) mo cpoitie CAp mnAib, Y * pAitiuiL put) x>e jpAO 

Ip AnAmf 6 le ]:a5aiL A5 Aen-peAp. 



* " Ap jAolAm," tTis t " innuAt)," Y^n m§, 
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And I would that I were 
In the glens of the air, 

Or in dark dismal valleys 

Where the wild wood is bare [ 
What a kiss from her there 
I should coax without oare. 

From my star of the morning, 
My fairer than fair 1 

Like a Phoenix of flame, 
Or like Helen of fame, 

Is the pearl of all pearls 
Of girls who came. 
And who kindled a flame 
In my bosom. Thy name 

I shall rhyme thee in Irish, 
And heighten thy fame. 

Here is a sweet rann I found in another manuscript of mine, but 
like this song, there is more of a Munster flavour than of a Connaoht 
flavour about it. And besides that, the word aisMing ("weakness ") 
is not a Connaoht term, and it is the Munstermeu, too, who used 
especially to practise playing upon a word, as we see done here. I 
give the verse to show the difference there is between the old simple 
songs I have given already, and the newer ones of the Munstermen 

MAURYA, TAKE MY LOVE. 

O Maurya, take my love, love of my heart, thy love, 

Love without fear or failing ; 
Love that knows not death, love that grows with breath. 

Love i iit must shortly slay me ; 
Love that heeds not wealth, love that breeds in ttealth, 

Love that leaves me sorrowing daily ; 
Love from my heart is thine, and such a love as mine 

Is found nottwice—hut found, is unfailing.* 



Literally. O Maurya, thou art my love, and the love of my heart thy 
love, A love that without pettiness, without weakness, Love from age till death 
love from tolly growing, Love that shall send me close beneath the clay Love 
withoutahopeof the world, Love without envy of fortune, Love that left me 
withered in captivity, Love of my heart beyond women, and such a love as that. 
(t IS seldom to be got from any ma". 



S4 
Ci. Afl imitvc re6 leir A" birocit "gl^A*" cormuit U imipci noin 
t.o r5t^tob A« " 111 AnSAitxe SU5A6 " (Ain^tMAr tH ac C^^k) o cohoa6 
tumimg. Oein reiT^*" 1 "^^" ALtnun 00 tMnne r^ AiAfoiiii "CaiUh 
T>eAf c]\uit)ceiiA inb6." 

A eumAititi HA E-c«niAtin ha ct\6i5 in6 

'S 50 bpilim 1 n-eAj-cpuc &.x>' roedij, 
aY 5"!^ cumAtin mo ctunAinn tiAC ■oc-peiJireA-o 

A cumAinn 50 c6it)ini fAon Ati h^cm, 
O cugAi- 'otiic cumAmi Af 56il.teAt) 

mo cuniAnn-fA a feutiAt) ni c6ii\, 
A'f mo (SumAtin a cumAinti mA 6-^6151^ 

5Ati ciimAnn A5 A6n-beAii go T>e6. 

&5 I'D Abi\Ati eile'oo c«aUi& m6 o feAn mtiAOi 1 gCori-tiA-mAHA, 
Ajur 6 T-Aomib eile. 1r Aftr**" coicciotin 50 le6\i 6 AmeArE "A 
noAOitie, AE«r c«i1^ "16 ^eir Ann yo 1^*"" "° ■°° ■00 f« ^'^ "i^ ' ^^""■ 
rSlvtbinn. T)o cuaI&to mire Ati cveAti-beAii '5A JAbAit Ajur t Ag 
UigtiAmbo, Asur'oobl culieAO Aici hac 5-011111111151™, Agar lAfi 
bfUAliACAf 6 Aon T)uiiie 6 foin. 

petiRtA t)eAS ATI csteibe bAin 

Ceicfie Ia tjeuj 5AH biA6i5 

t)o 6aic mii"e 'f*" cf^iAb 
A5 p'oiA-mni-eAcc mo fgeit 

■Oo beiUn Aiiiinfit\ ha 5-ciAb, 
mo CAeb Is n-A CAeb 

aY mo ■6a tAim CAi^xrcn aiiiaia, 
mo beul A|\ A beuL 

5i3-[\ eulAig pr\ coi\Ainti An 51MA11. 

Ctmnim ■o'i. tuA* 

A5Uf IT cAinc f cu\5eAT A tin, 
50 ■0CU5 mo c^ioitje 5eAn 

t)o ■jbeuplA ■oeAT An csL^ibe bAin, 
5ac a t)cu5 me t)' AnnfAcc 

AY Ati fAnncuij me iMAiii x>e nA miiAib 
Ij- ( l3eici-6 ni Vl-Ainte 

tll'^nnfAfic Aguf mo ^fiA'^, 



8* 
This play upon the word love is like that which the Mong-ir-yah 
Soogugh — Andrew MacGrath, from theiiCounty Limerick — made. He 
says, in a beautiful poem which he composed to the air of the 
" Colleen D'yas Crootyee na Mo :" 

Oh, love of my love, do not hate me, 

For love, I am aching for thee ; 
And my love for my love Tlljorsake not, 

love, till Ifade like a tree. 
Since I gave thee my love I am failing. 

My love, wilt thou aid me to flee ? 
And my love, my love, if thou take not 

— No love for a maiden from me.** 

Here is another song I heard from an old woman in Connemara, 
and from others also ; it is a rather common song among the people, 
and I put with it, here, a stanza or two, which I found in a manu- 
script. I heard the old woman singiug it, and ahe milking the cows, 
aud she had more of it that I do not remember and that I never got 
from anyone since. 

THE PRETTY PEARL OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
Fourteen days, without lie 

I spent on the mountain's side, 
Ever crying my cry 

In the ear of my maiden's pride ; 
Pleading bitterly, 

My side set by her side, 
On her mouth my mouth, 

Till the sun set southward and died. 

I hear it spoken 

By many a friendly mouth 
How my heart is broken 

By her of the White Hill south. 
All my affection true 

And my hope and my longing at flood, 
Are concentred on you. 

Maid of O'Hanly'a blood. 



•• Litfrally, " Affection of the affections, forsake me not, And sure I am in a 
death-condition after thee, And sure the affection of my affection shall I not 
forsake, O affection, until I go under the soil, since I gave thee affection and 
•ubuiissioa, My affection, to deny it is not right, And my affection, O affection, 
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'S 6 tno cpeAc A'f mo 6ic 

tlAC bpml me mo Laca bl5 bAln 
50 )-tiAmpAitiTi 50 1l-Af]\S,C 

1 n-eUTDAn tiA cuile 'y iia C|\«5,' 
Ag full, Le mAC V>6 

50 lAei&eocAit) )-e(|"eAn mo cAf 
'S 50 p'tiiriTiTi mo CAeb 

te peuplA r>eAf aii cSl6ibe &Aiti. 

Uei-p pAO liom ir6in 

Juii mx) beAj fUApAC ah Slti*, 
Ace ^y mAip5 Ai-p a mbionti fe 

tni no -peAccmAin tio ti., 
1 'hha ttiibe a^v a CA0ib 

(Faoi iuitleAbAiA a^uj-) btic 
AgUf m^ te ti-A CAOib 

Aguf c|\Aob beAj glAf Ann mo lAith. 

ITI0 cpeAc aY mo Oic 

tlAc bpuit eUDAC 0]\m r\& btAc 
11 A geAfiiAinfn Ae-pac 

tJo beupi^'AO mipe Aoti Aic. 
50 to'VAcLiAC riA T)ceupmA 

triA ceioim Til pbtfeAT) 50 bpAc 
Ace biot) A fioJA fein 

A5 peuplA 'oeAf An cSl6ib' 6Ain. 

C&x> e An iiiAiu &Am pem 

■Da n'oeun|?Ainn CApAtt oe bo ? 
A'l* CAT) e An mAic 'OAm 6 

t)A mjeun^^Ainn CAipbeAn Ap p6o ? 
CAT) 6 An niAic tJAm e 

■Oa nceunf Ainn muitionn Ap liiom ? 
O fiAibt mipe An jleup 

be A mbpeugf Ainn tieicio mo fcop. 



if thou forsakest— No affection for any woman for ever (for me). 

These verses are constructed on different words, one j/rau, the other cumman, 
which sounds better in Irish than any such word-play can in English, since the 
latter word, for instance, can assume three forms — <ummart, humman, and 
gumman, which keeps up the play without palling on the ear. 

This translation is in the metre of the oriiiinal. Literally, Fourteen days 
without lie, I spent in the mountain. Ever-telling my tale To the little mouth of 
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"Tis my grief and my pine 

That I'm no white duck on the bay, 
On the billows to rise, 

And to dive in the teeth of the spray. 
That God may decide on my side, 

And me far away. 
And set me beside 

The side of my pearl some day. 

They tell me that love 

Is little, "'t is nothing " they say, 
But, oh, it's woe for who has it 

A month, a week, or a day. 
There she lies on her side 

Gently by light winds fanned, 
I sit close to her now 

With a leafy bough in my hand. 

Oft I wish I were 

Clothed bright in state like a king. 
Or had a winged mare 

To bear me afar on her wing. 
To term-keeping Dublin 

If I go I shall fare but ill, 
Leaving thee free my girl. 

Thou pearl of the fair White Hill. 

What should it profit me 

To make a steed of a cow ? 
What should it profit me 

To build a castle here now ? 
What should it profit me 

To build on the meadow a mill. 
Since I lost the way 

To bend my fay to my will ? 



the maid of the tresses. My side by her side, And my two bands back acrosa 
her, My mouth on her mouth Until the sun stole away past us. 

I hear it being said, And a talk it is which numbers understand. That my heart 
gave affection To the Pretty Pearl of the White Mountain, All that I ever gave 
of affection, Or that I ever coveted of women. She is Betty Nee Hanli, My delight 
and my love. 

'Tis my destruction and my loss That I am not a litt'e white duck Until I 
should swim airily In the face of the flood and the shore, Hoping for the Son of 
God That He sha,ll settle my case, And that I might stretch my side By the 
pretty girl of the white mountain. 



Af ^o t)An AifceA^, A5&ltAifi .no c6iti|\a'6— Carmen AmcetcBuirt-— 
tT)i|\ liiiiAoi Ajuf yeA\K, iriAp ^AJniiOTO 6 I bpliTjeacc jac cipe o 
Aimpp 'hopiciu)- 50 h-Aimpp ComAii* Ui Tllop'OA, Agur -mAp beiT) 
p6 com ^At) a'p ci. pp A5up -mnA Atin. puAip m6 e 1 Ucip tjo pgpfob 
'ouine 615111 50 ■OCI AH feAn tlAipun tiUAip bi ComAp TJAibip Agup 

SAbAtl O X)ubcA1§ '5A pClupUJA*, A5 puil, TtlAp if COpitlUll, gO 5- 

cuippTOip 1 5-cl6 x)6 e. 1p piu a pA'o Ann po 50 pAib leAC -oe nA 
li-eipeAnnAigib, Ap An Iajat), A5 LAbAipu jAeteil^e 'pAn Am pn, 
■'•5T 5"n cuipeA-6 mop-cuio SAetieilje, AbpAin Agtip uile pope 
■oo'n tlAipun Le jAeiieitjcebpAib Ap put) nA cipe. 1p TJOij 50 
mbeioeA* piAT> ct6buAil/Ce Ann •oa mberoeAo AOn t)Uine Ap An 
bpAip6Ap 'o'peu'opAO A OeutiAiti, 6ip bfConiAp DAibfp An CApcAnAC 
TJo'n ceAngATO, acc ip t)6ig n&c pAib Aon rouine aca Leip An gcLo 
00 ceApcugAX), Agup teip pm ip tioig nAC pAib Aon ct6 jAe-oeiLge 
ACA. t)ubAipc An peAp •00 ctiip An bin po cucA jup niip po ■oo 
pinneAT) 6. oi Caoj O TJoipnln, a ■oeip p6 — acc ni'l pop AgAm cia 
An O 'Ooipnlti e — aj piubAL cpe eipmn Agup CAinig pe 50 ceAC U' 
ttuni'n no binx)on. bi O buinin 'nnA "biAtiCAC," ip 6 prn peAp A 
pAib ECAC opsAilce Aige aj CAbiipc bi-6 Ajnp ■of'Oinn 1 n-Aipge x>o 
tucc-piuBAicA nA ptige. Cuait> O Doipnin ApceAC Agup CAp 6ip 
nA pelpe no An cpuipelp, ■oo cuipeA'6 ct,Ai]\peAc Ann a lAiiii, niAp 
but) gnACAC Ann pAn ctp 'pAn Am pn, te peicpmc Ap liiiAn teip ceob 
■DO ■oemiAiti. ni pAib eotAp A5 Aon tiume 'p*" ^'5 ''■T* *-* Uoipnin, 
Agtip bi lon^AnCAp mop oppA nuAip copAlj pe An ceoV^ but) binne Ap 
bic ■oo CAppAingc 6'ti 5-ctAippg. Cuip pe pn exm Ap ■beipbpiup 
Hi tuinjn 6ip •00 bi p pem 'nnA pij-ctAippeoip. ■OubAipc pi aac 
pAib Aon peAp x>o cuato An cpLije pn ie pAtJA^o'peuopAt) ceoL mAp 
pn ■oo ■oeunAtii, Agiip CAp fiip compAif) pA^OA teip, cuip pi X)ubptAn 
pAoi, An clAippeAc x)0 peinm 'nnA I1-A5A16 p6in, Ajup mumncip An 
cige A5 eipceAcc beo mAp fepeiceAiiiAib. CopAij Ca^oj O tJoipnin 
Agup cum pe A'pf®'"" T^ *" beAU-pAnn po Ap An in6iniit>, ex tempore 
Ap Ainncinn p6in, Agup ■o'ppeAgAip pye 6 Ann pAn m6* Agup 'p^n 
miopup ceutJtiA. 

rAt>5 ASUS mAine. 

UAt)5 : t)u& ciuin An cpAc, bi cuLca 1 mbbAC 

■nuAip connAipc m6 cu a TTlAipe, 
ItlAipe : Tliop bpeAJA An La 'nA cupA, An cpAc 
t)o bAin cu A fcAi&g An bAipe. 

They say to myself That love is a small petty thing, But it's woe for whom it 
is on, A month, or a week, or a day. Lying on her side Beneath the foliage and 
blossoms, And I by her side And a little green bough in my hand, etc. 

The remaining verses present no difficulty and need not be tianslated. 



Sere is a curious poem, a dialogue or discourse — Carmen 
Amcebaeum — between a man and a woman, aa we find it in the poetry 
of every country from the time of Horace to that of Tumaua O'Moorf 
and aa it will be while men and women exiat. I found it in a lett^ 
which some one wrote to the old Nation at the time when Thomas 
Davis and Gavan O'DufFy were steering it, hoping, as is likely, that 
they would put it in print for him. It is worth mentioning here 
that about half of the Iriah, at the leaat, at this time spoke Gaelic, 
and that a good deal of Irish songa and different things were sent to 
the Nation by " Iresians " througliout the country. No doubt they 
would have been printed had there been anyone on the staff of the 
paper able to do so, for Thomas Davis was very friendly to the lan- 
guage ; but it is likely they had no person to correct the proofs, and, 
besides that, had probably no Irish type at thia time. 

The man who sent them this poem said that it was composed in 
this way. Teig O'Dornin, he says — but I do not know what O'Dornin— 
was travelling through Erin, and came to the house O'Luneen 
or Lindon. Liudon waa a Beetagh or hoapits^Uer; that is, one who 
kept open house, giving food and shelter gratia to those who went 
that way. O'Dornin went in, and after the repast or supper, a harp 
was placed in his hand, as was customary in the country at that 
time, to see if he wished to make music. Nobody in the house 
knew O'Dornin, and there was great wonderment on them when he 
began to draw from the harp the aweetest music at all. That made 
Linden's sister jealous, for she was herself a queen harpist. She 
said that there was no man went by that way for a long time was 
able to make music like that, and after a long conversation with him 
she challenged him to play the harp against herself, and the people 
of the house listening to them as judges. Teig O'Dornin began, and 
on the moment composed and played this half stanza extempore, 
and she answered him in the same way, and the same metre. 

TEIG AND MAEY. 

Tbio : Bright was the air, the hills were fair. 

When first I saw thee, Mary. 

Maubya : Not brighter they than thou, the day 
Thou tookest Teig the " bairy."* 

•The Anglo-Irish for a " goal " in hurllrg, from the Irish hdire. 
This translation is exactly in the metre of the original. Literally : — 
T. — Calm was the time, hills were in blossom, when I beheld thee, Mary, 
ll.~ Jfo*i finer was the day than thou wert. the time thou tookest Teig the 
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C&'DS : X)o nofCA, A t'P^'P> *1^ **'i ■*" &efp, 

'S niA Y )?6n)ip 6 niof iiVle, 
m Ai|\e : 'lY.I aS^a via {^jieAnn ly pof ■OAtn Ann 

Tlioj" fgfoiiiAije 'nA 130 cAii-fe. 

CAt)5 ; but) titiibe bi An jpiAn Ag turoe 

loni. T)o jnui^ A rtlAme, 
•TlAipe ; An i\e«Lc no 'n gl«An ni CAiSbpigtAnn C|MAn 

Oi^AeAT) j-ot,ui|- te t)o fjAit-fe. 

CA'65 : Ap An C)-iuA5 tAn-ptie bu* tiiAic 'y buti gnAOi 

■Oo ^nmy jeAb-CAonii a ITlAipe, 
niAifve : If peA-pp 1 ngne v^UAJ piie 'ni. me, 

Ace b'peApix X)0 5n6-fe An cpi. ym. 

CA65 ; bAp|\-p5eiiri An jliAO 1 xj'cuACAn bpeAJ* 

Do connAipc m6 opu A ITlAipe, 
niAipe : 1)- ciirA t>"p'5 *" cuACAn mfn 

tenifnef CAOin roo JAipe. 

CA65 . T)o popcA cAoitfi't 130 bcAbbuig An fige 

■Do JAb ino cpoiGe-pe a iriAipe, 
niAlp& If opc-|-A CA An bAlUpeipc x>o jnAC 

A lAfAf SpAT) gAC j-CAItlbeAn. 

Ca-oj : TTlA Y All teAC ni6 a jpift mo cl6ib 

1p leAC 50 li-euj me a IllAipe, 
triAipe : Caid lAfpAc' cltiAin 'gAm' cpAf) 50 ciuin, 

Uc ! umluigun t)uic, cto nAipeAc. 

ni ye&Y ■oumn c&x> e ip tieipeA-o no'tt pgeul-po, no Ap iJiiilAij An 
oigbeAn ■DO t>& ptpib, no An aj niAgAS f aoi x>o bi fi. 

* '• bApppgenT) An SpAish mAp cucACAn bpAigli, YAn 1113. 
t ni leip ■OAm CAt) e An itocaL fo Ann pAn tns. ipcopriiuitte 
" mmTOeAcc " 6. J " CAoi " 'pAn ms. 



Roal. I.— Ihy eyes, O sky-lady, of the colour of the air, and, if possible, more 
lovely. Jf.— There is no air or valley (?) that I know of, more beautiful than thy 
raputation. 7"— Blacker is the sun when setting than thy features, Mary, jtf — 
Neither star nor sun exhibit one third as much light as thy shadow, r— It 
were a good and a comeUuess for the host of the fairy women (To have'' thy 
bright gentle countenance, Mary. i»f.— Beiter is the fairy host in appearance 
than I. but better thy appearance at that time (than theirs), r.— Top-beauty 
of love in thy ttne curls I beheld upon thee, Mary. If.- It is thou who wovest 
the smooth curl ? with the gentle softness of thy laugh, T.- Thy gentle eyes have 
shaped the web which took my heart, O Mary. Jf.— It is on thee is ever the love- 
inof. which kindles the love of every stately woman, r.— If I am pleasing to 



■I'eio : Thy eyes are bright aa stai-a of niglit, 

Each one God's candle-bearer. 

Macbya : There is no star of all that are, 
But thou by far art fairer. 

Tkio : The setting sun shows black and dun, 

And cold, beside thee, Mary. 

Maubya : There is no sun of all that run 

To whicli I could compare thee. 

Teig : The fairy host might make their boast 

Of thy sweet features, Mary. 

Madbya : More fair they are than I, by far, 
But thou more fair than fairy. 

Tmio : Top-knots of love all else above. 

Lurk in thy tresses, Mary. 

MAUiiYA : Thou hast a smile which must beguile 
So gay it is, so airy. 



Teig : Thy bright eyes spin a net so thin, 

Thou took'st me in it, Mary. 

Maurya ; A love-spot thou hast on thy brow, 
Of charms it is not chary. 

Teio : Thy slave I'll be ; thou seea't in me 

Thy thrall and lover, Mary. 
Maubya : No longer free, I yield to thee. 

All shamefaced, all uuwary." 

We do not know what is the end of this story, and whether the 
lady submitted to him in reality, or whether it was jesting at him 
she was.* 



thee, love ot my Bosom, I am thine till death, Mary. Jf. -There are treacher- 
ous flames silently destrnyme me. Alas, I submit to thee, although shamefaced. 
• there was a celebrated po»tO'Dorniii, born near Uashel in 1U82, who lived 
most of his life iii Armagh. But hia name was Peadar (Padder), not Tele 
and his wife s name Rose, not Mary. The gentleman who sent this piece to the 

a*'""., accompanied it with a poetic version by a •■ talented friend ''^of his own 
"Tt \t ^"i^l" "'jrhieh— regardless of any reminiscence of (.iowper ended in 

My Mary to which the second half of the ve se as invari ibly responded with 
the delightful assouMce of " My Thady." Of course, this is not in the Irish 
where the lady s difficulty was to find » fltting extempore rhvnio for ber own 
name. Maurya.. ^ ^* ^>wu 



06&T\fAm in6 Atioif piofA aca le pAjAil Ann y jAd aic Ap pviT) nA 
d|\e, beAn An Pl^ TlUAit). ni'tfio)' AjAm ca'o fAu Ai\cuiiAnA-oAoine 
An oineAt) pn |^Jeij" Ann i"An AbpAn yo niun&b e &n -ponn aca ai-^. 
Til ^eiciin -pem ni6-|AAn ceoiL nA ptroeAccA 'piA foclAib, Acc ca An 
pocA TO cotfi ■oeAj-Aicmgce Tin, ceAf Ajup cuAiro, nAc ■0C15 Liom a 
fAgb Alt Am dig. 1?tiAi7\ CA^iA tiAni T^in nA b|\iACTVA ieAnAT o beul 
feAn-ouinei j-con'OA^nA SAitLitiie, ajut t«ai|v miTetiAio-TCAn iao. 
■pASAini AniAC HAnn no t)6 nAc bpiii l^o foil,6ip. 



beAM An pn huaix), 

Ca P&-0 ■o'i. -pit) 

■gup cu TAiWn T°'^'>'''t* ' nibp6i5 
Ca p&x> •o'a pa6 

Sup cu beiUn CAnA nA bpog, 
Ca fiAT) ■o'a pAT) 

A rfilLe spA-o 50 ■ocuj cu 6Ani cut, 
Cro 50 bfuiL T^^T* ^® T'''5*ib 

'S lelf An CAltllup beAn An pp Uuai6. 



X)o cujAT uAoi mt 

1 bppiofun, ceAnjAitce cpuAio, 

botCAIT) £1j\ mo CAoiAlb 

A5UT nif Le jtAT Ap put) pu Ap, 
CAbippAinn-pe p6e 

triAp CAbAppAt) oaIa coip cUAin, 
Le fonn -oo beic pfnce 

Sfop be beAn An pp Kuaio. 

OAoib nnpe a ceun-f eApc 

50 mbeio' Aon cigeAp itjip me 'p en 
SAOib m6 'nnA ■oeij-pn 

50 mbpeugpA mo beAnb Ap uo jbuin. 
in AbbAcc Hi j Tleiriie 

Ap An ce pm bAin ■o^om-pA mo cbu. 
Sin, Ajup uibe 50 beip 

bucc bpeige cuip loip me 'ytv. 
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I shall now give a piece which is to be found in every place through- 
\ out the country — the Red Man's Wife. I do not know why the 

people took such pleasure in this song, unless it is the air which is 
on it. I do not see myself much music or poetry in the words, but 
this piece is so well known North and South that I cannot omit it- 
A friend of mine got the words which follow from an old man in the 
County Galway, and I got them from him. I leave out a verse or 
two which are not very clear. 

THE RED MAN'S WIPE. 

'Tis what they say, 

Thy little heel fits in a shoe. 
'Tis what they say. 

Thy little mouth kisses well, too. 
'Tis what they say. 

Thousand loves that you leave me to rue ; 
That the tailor went the way 

That the wife of the Red man knew. 

Nine months did I spend 

In a prison closed tightly and bound ; 
Bolts on my smalls'* 

And a thousand locks frowning around ; 
But o'er the tide 

I would leap with the leap of a swan, 
Could I once set my side 

By the bri4e of the Red-haired man. 

I thought, my life, 

That one house between us love would be ; 
And I thought I would find 

You once coaxing my child on your knee ; 
But now the curse of the High One 

On him let it be, 
• And on all of the band of the liars 

Who put silence between you and me. 



* There are three " smalls," the wrists, elbows, and ankles. In Irish roman- 
Be liteiatuve we often meet with mention of men being bound " with tha bindius 
§1 the three smaUs." 



H 

CA c^Ann Ann pAn ngAipuin 

&MH A bf AfAnn T)UilleAbAp ify blAft buita. 
An u&M(i teAgAim tno iArfi ai|v 

IflAitiiiA nAC tnbuij-eAnn mo fijtoifte; 

A'f 6 Tj'f-AJAlt o f'lAiceAf AnuAf 
Aon poigm AniAin, 

aY 6 o'f AgAil o bcAn An Vl1^ ftnAi*. 



A6c go t)ci5 li. An cj-AOJAit 

'tltiA i^eubfAp cnuic Aguf cuAin, 

CmciTAiT) finuic Ap An ngpem 

'S bei-6 nA neuLLcA com ■oub teif An ngUAl 

TOMi) An f:Aip5e ci)\m 

A'f ciocpAit) nA bjvoncA 'f nA cimiaij' 

'8 b6i6 An cAiLLiup A5 |-5peAOAC 

An Li. pn i:aoi OeAn An pjv Uuai-o. 



I 

I 'Oo cm^ eipeAnnAC Sigin beAgAn ml 6 foin, c6ip eile oe'n Abjxin 

fo 1 5cL6&, '06 bi [-guiobuA, ■oeip ye, nfoj' m6 'nA ceuo biiAbAin 6 

' foin 1 jconbAe nA mit)e. CLobuAil pel bpAip^AH AlbAnnAc 6, "tl* 

[ himppioe ObAin." A5 fo cuio ■06. 



beAtI ATI PR ntlAIT). C<5ip eile. 



'S6 00 beACA Ann f An cfi\-|'e 
I A f Aoitmn ip ■oeife t:aoi gpuAlT) 

'tiA An beAn bo bi fiAj\ 

A5 TlAoif TllAC ttifneAc '\-ts.-n ^-cuan. 
I S5|\io|-j?Ait) ni6 An ci'p 

Anioj* 50 h-imeAl/L tlo|'-cuAin, 

, 'S An U41H CAJ-JTAO Al^ff 



beioeAO clAoioce aj; bean An pp Ruai^. 



\^ 



There grows a tree in the garden 

With blossoms that tremble and shake. 
I lay my hand on its baik 

And I feel that my heart must break. 
On one wish alone 

My soul through the long months ran, 
One little kiss 

From the wife of the Red-haired man. 

But the Day of Doom shall come, 

And hills and harbours be rent ; 
A mist shall fall on the sun 

From the dark clouds heavily sent j 
The sea shall be dry, 

And earth under mourning and ban ; 
Then loud shall he cry 

For the wife of the Red-haired man.* 

Some Irishman, a few months since, printed another copy of this 
song, which he says was written down more than a hundred years 
ago in the County Meath. He printed it in a Scotch paper, the 
Oban Times, t Here is some of it : 

THE RED MAN'S WIFE. 
(Another copy). 
Salutation to thee into this country 

seagull more lovely in countenance 
Than the woman in the West whom 

Naesi, son of Usneaeh, had in the harbour. 
I shall destroy the country 

Down to the border of Roscuain, 
And when I turn back again 

1 shall (myself) be overthrown by the Red man's wife. 



•This translation is in the curious broken metre of the original. Literally They 
are saying it, That thou art the quiet little heel in a shoe. They are sayine it 
That thou art the thin little moutii of the kisses. They a. e saying it Thou and 
loves, that thou hast turned thy bnck on me, Though a man mav be had The 
tailors 13 the wife of the fted man, etc. The other verses oiler no difficulty 
There is no mention of a tailor in the older copy. It may have been altered to 
suit local circumstances, 

+ Or rather, the well-known and humorous Gaelic liUSrateur who write>i 
under the name of Fionn (Mr. Henry Whyte) published it, but some Irishman. I 
Uaak, gave it to hio). • * 



Ij- 5iT,e ■oo bi;*,^*™ 

A -mile 5l^A& ni caLa &l^ cuinn, 
l-p ■oeip^e t)0 5-|\UA-6 

'ni An HOI" ■oo C15 Ai\ 11 A cfiAimi, 
Ij" bmne •oo beol/ 

n A 'ti CM AC Y t feiiiin 50 bmn 
'S 5up tiiine 'ni. 'n fioxjA 

5ac 'oLaoi 'o'a 'DC15 A|\ ■oo ceAtin. 



A b]\uitir.iotL 5A11 rrtiAL 

A. bjruit AH ■oeAl^iA^b ■oeAf Ap ■oo gpuA^ft, 

ClA be All C-OJAtlAC bAti 

■Oo b'Ait 1.10111 teAC-fA T>0 lUAO i 
C'A ceil/im Ai\ AOn 

An c-Ar)BAT\ fA bjruiiim fAoi 5puAiin(t> 
Ua mbei&mn gonncA Ag ah eAg 

'S < mo cheat) JiiAt) beAti An IJip «uaio. 



A btAc-beAn HA T56itiie 

CuiiMm ceu^o mile bsAnnAcc Lbac UAim, 
Ci. m6 gonnCA Ag An 6115 

1 n-SugmAii" ■OO cAuAijce 5A6 uaitv, 
OA mb'eot ■OAm beAn bjieugAO 

Cmpfinn 1 g-ceili -ouic m' AnAC^A cpuAi< 
8 mi, plUm 50 Ti-eu5 

'B\ mo cevn feA^ic tJeATi An pp tluAift. 



Oi, mberomn 'f^" cfp f^°T' 

1 bppiorun ceAngAitce cpuAiO 

botcATO Ap mo cuim 

A'f mile jIa^ Af fu'O I^Af. 

CAbAji-FAinn-fe )-5T*it> 

triAp ■oo CAbApfA^O eAlA coif cuAin 
t)'ponn & beic -ptnce 

SbaI oTOce le beAii ah ipip Ru^i'i) 



whiter is thy neck 

Thousand loves, than the swan on the waves, 
Redder is thy cheek 

Than the rose which comes on the trees. 
Sweeter is thy mouth 

Than the cuckoo, and she singing sweetly, 
And sure smoother than the silk 

Is each look which grows upon thy head. 



damsel without spot, 

Who hast the pretty gloss upon thy cheek, 
Whoever the fair-haired youth is 

I would like to betroth to thee,* 
Why (?) conceal I it on anyone 

The reason why I am under gloom ? 
Though I were wounded by the death 

My first love is the Red man's wife. 

blossom-woman of the beauty, 

I send with thee a hundred thousand blessings from me 

1 am wounded by the death 

In lack of thy society every hour. 
If I knew how to coax a woman, 

I would explain to thee my hard calamity. 
And if I return for ever 

My first-love is the Red man's wife. 

If I were in the Down country 

In prison bound hard, 
Bolts on my waist, 

And a thousand locks from that up ; 
I would give a flight 

As a swan would beside a harbour, 
With pleasure to be stretched 

For the while of a night by the wife of the Red-haired man 



• I do not well understand the third, fourth, and fifth lines ; perhap"! C'A ii 
meant for cli i which is used instead of ill " not " in parts of Meath. 
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A5 yo Abp&ii mite fUAip me Ann mo feAii-j-gpibinn y4\r\ ASUf m 
fiCAiT) me 1 n-Aon iic eite ^. 

bui5iTj 05 tiA 5-ciAbli. 

CuifMm T30 cuimpi5i6* 

Ap 61A ['sur impitJim] 
Il6iT)ci§ OAm An beAlAo A5UI" ni. ^ulAing m^ 1 bpiA • 

■Oa ■ociucirA-fA fA AII CftlAb 

'n Air A scoriiiiAijeAnn An p&c 
[A5] -o^AtiAm lionmatiib -pi. r\& gteAtincAib Y gup LeAC c&iLLm6 mo 
ciaLU 

CA SpAt) A^Am Ap liinAOi 

A^Mf cpAft pf mo cpoi'oe, 
Hub binne tiom i nAoi n-UAipe 'ni. Ati cuao Ap An 5-cpAotb, 

'S 'nA lon-T)ub An b6iL buiSe 

'S An ceippeAct be 11-& CAOib 
'S 1$ All pmoiUn bmn bpeugAC uo jeAp-loipg mo cpoi<)e. 



An g-cuAbATO pib-pe cpAfic 

Ap cluAnAijeAcc nA mni.? 
Ip Ap peAbAp 130 pgpiobpA'o pf le CAob-peAnn Ap cbi.p, 

ni'l pe be pAJAib 

Ann Y'^" bfpAinc ni. Y*n Sp&in 
tiAC bpuib oiob pip mAp ceibe innci, p6upbA An cuib biln. 

JeobAinn-pe 50 bed]* 

Luce pfoBA 'gup ppoib, 
Vl ACAit mnie •oubA, Agup pAmnrae bui6e 6ip, 

Til PACA16 mipe be6§ 

Ace pioc-pA, A iTiibe pcdp, 
A ptiiip-ceApc lApbA Anncpuim Y 5"!^ ^u pb&nntiA •oe'n puib moip. 

*=icoimipce, "cuipim cu pAOi coimipce .-]. pgAc, 'Oe," b'^itiip. 

t "ip A ceAppAc" 'r&n 1113. J "SnA," mS. 

§ •' til be6p4cuinn " YAnmS. "-picc-pA" Y'i'" binebeAnAp=beAC-pA. 
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Here is a good song I found in my own old manuscript, one which 
I have never met anywhere else — 

YOUNG BREED OF THE TRESSES. 

Unto God I pray 

Every night and day 
Not to leave me pining, but to speed me on my way ; 

Oh, come my love to-day 

Where the ravens seek their prey, 
We shall sorrow in the valley where you set my heart astray. 

' For gone it is and strayed, 

My love is on a maid, 
I think her nine times sweeter than the cuckoo in the glade, 

Or, thrush, within the shade. 

Or blackbird when he played 
His sweetest notes to cheer us, and my soul is dismayed. 

Oh, have you heard them say 

How arch and bright and gay 
Is my lady, how she writes with a pen in her p!ay ? 

There is not, so they say. 

In France or Spain to-day, 
A man who would not leap to take the hand of my may 

Girls I'd get, I swear, 

Who silk and satins wear, 
Hats both dark and glossy, and rings rich and rare ; 

But see, I leave them there, 

Thou only art my care. 
Sister of Antrim's Earldom, so fragrant and so fair. 



• This translation is In the metre of the original. Literally :— 

I put to his guardianship Upon Goil, and I request, Smooth for me the way 
and do not suffer me (to be) in pain. If thou wert to come with me under the 
mountains, Where the raven dwells, Making melancholy through the valleys, and 
witli you I have lost my senses. 

1 have love for a woman, And she ruined my heart. I thought her nine times 
sweeter than the cuckoo on the branch Or the blackbird of the yellow mouth. 
And the song-finch (?) at his side. She is the melodious coaxing little thrush that 
Sitter-burned my heart, etc. 

The next verses offer no difficulty and need not be translated. " 'Oiot '(\\\ " 
in the third verse, means "a sufficiency for any husband ■," that is, onu good 
enough to satisfy the most exacting. 
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Aj yo AbfVAti tHAic eite ituai^a me i n-AmepiCA. Ann j-ah g-ceut 
pAnn ci. Ati cAiLiti Ag ^VAX) tiAc teigpt) p t)o'ti buAfiAiLi a meAlLAX); 
Aguf Anil j-iiA cpi |\AiinAib leAnAT CA An buACAiLL Ag cup a 6Aif ) 
5-c6ilt ■of A5«l" '5 A bpeujAD. 



tnon t)A t)eA5. 

[An CAlUtl A5 lAbAipc]. 

tll6p tii. beAj tifop tuATOeAO pi Am mij-e 

1 mbuAicpeAt) pp ha ceiLe, 
A'p 50 bfUAip m6 mo beACA ApiAiii gAti Alcif, 

ni mo* 5«p bAineAt) lipAS Af m' 6At)4ii. 
mil Y ^ 'oiogbAit mo cApAT> cug fiige 'ouic Ap mo liieAl.l.A'b 

tli. ■o'Aon feAp 'o'a bputL beo 1 n-eipititi 
A'f mi, CA cufA A5 bpAC mipe 00 cup 6 pAC 

Cuipim CpfofC CA AptieAm 'titiA'66lj ope. 

[eij-eAn A5 lAppATO f ■00 bpeujAol 

goipim cu A fiijip, 50ipim cu a puin, 

5oipim cu tiAoi n-UAipe, 
501]Mm TJO cub ci. cpiopAl/Ac [x)tuc], 

A'p 5oipim x>o cum peAti^ UApAb. 
goiplm cu A §pA&, CA m'AiiAm Ap T)0 LAim, 

CApAlj.t CUpA, CpA AgUp plApgAlL, 

CongbAij; me 6'ti 6U5 Agup b(t)im AgAti pein, 
A bpuitimott uA ugeug T15IAT1 uapaU 

CA bAC A^Am Ap fliAb a'p m''b AOti T>uiiie 'tinA ntjiAig 

A'f mipe •oo m' ciApAt) beo-pAn, 
a'p m'pocAl T)U1C A ■OiA 6'p ope ACA mo cplAbL 

5up bAineA'OAp mo ciAbb 50 mop •oiom, 
mipe beic biom peiti -pobAm, oc m b6i&eAT), 

Atioip A^up me 1 t>cup m'oije, 
A'p gup mAbb 5«c 5AC em a bAbpAp beip p6iii X 

Ap liiAbA uo Ap fbiAb) momce. 

' m6p," 'pAti ms. t=:" CAp." J Ci. An Une pe6 1 !»• 

AbpAU eibe, ip peAn-pocAb 6. 
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Here is another good song which I got in America. In the first 
verse the girl is saying that she will not let the boy deceive her, and 
in the three stanzas that follow, the boy is explaining his case to her 
uud persuading her. 

GREAT OR SMALL. 

Great or small, no word was ever spoken 

Betrothing me to another. 
My fame has been fair, and my life without care, 

I have no blush of shame I must smother. 
If my friends being few, prompts an ill thought in you. 

Or in any man else who has seen us, 
And who hopes he may lead me to shame and to need, 

I put Christ and His cross between us. 
[he answers]. 
I call on thee, my love ; I call on thee my dove ; 

I call on thee nine times over ; 
I call on thy cool, so tressy and so full. 

And I call on thy form as a lover. 
I call thee through the land, my soul is on thy hand. 

Then leave me not banned and in trouble ; 
Save me from the death, maiden with the breath 

And the limbs of a freeborn noble. 

Upon the mountain side my kine are running wide, 

They have not a guide to herd them. 
I left them there, God knows, to seek for my wild rose ; 

My thoughts like waves arose since you stirred them. 
Alone, why must I be, with none to go with me ? 

I shall draw from my youth as a fountain : 
For every bird, you know, who sings alone, sings slow 

On the side of the grove or mountain. 

This translation is in the metre of the original. Literally :— 
Great or small was I never betrothed In trouble of husband or consort, And 
sure I found my life ever without reproach. And more (than that), no blush was 
ever struck from my face. If it was the loss of my friends gave you a way to 
betray me. Or any other man alive in Erin, And if you are intending to put 
me from prosperity, I set Christ who is in Heaven to avenge it on you ^literally. 
" after it upon you ") 

I call thee, O sister. I call thee O secret-love, I call thee nine times, I call thy 
cool that is clustering and close, And I call thy form slender, noble. I call thee 
O love, My soul is on thy hand. Come thou for awhile and relieve me. Keep me 
from the death, and let me be thy own, O damsel of the limbs clean (shaped) and 
noble, etc 



Ca lAf a& Atin fATi ti5|\ein Aguf Lo'ip&-6A -oa n6t]\ 

CimcioLit)o beiiln iTi6tiitiAi|\, 
A'r gupro^^iT ^°'" cj-AeJAil gup meA^Aig cu Le c6ilL 

CtntleAt) Aguf t>A ceuT> 615-^eAp. 
A Aiiipp 'bpeAg jeAt feim iia bpAiD-folc c«ac[ac] cl&on 

l-ArAtltl ITlAp An fCUAIt) (?) 6lll|\A 

'S5«pb'et)'iA]\ppAinti--pet)eiTiA0iii iiooefAiObpeAj- An cfAogAil 
CeAT) fince teAC gAC AOn oitice TJotfiiiAi^. 

Ca pATin eile Ann pAii AbpAn j-o cofAtgeAf, " A cult ALumn ■oeAf " 
triAp ci. pe 1 n-" eAnion An Cnuic," Agur ip jrotiupAC e 50 pAib •OA 
AbpAn tneApgcA te ceiie Ann yo, niAp conncAniAp 6 ■oeuticA 50 
tninio. Ca An ■oa pAnn copAi jeAp " goipini cu a flup"Ann fAn 
" tTlAt-t 'Otib An gteAnnA " mAp An j-ceuTjnA. 

Ann |-An AbpAn ^o LeAnAj* ca An cAiUn Ag CAomeAS CAp ill" ' ^° 
beic cpeigce le n-A 5pAt>. 1p f iinpLiT)e Agup ip bmn An ceApAfic aca 
pi Ag roeunArii. SAtiituigeAnn p( a muipnfn te " peulc cpfo An 5- 
ceo," pAt) cuipeAp Ann Ap g-cuimne An tiAn bpeAj pm 1 leAb«>p tli 
li-Ap5A-0Ain, An ■oAn ip bpeAgA vie nA •oAncAib, b'eitJip, aca 'pAn 
pig-leAbAp pn 

" OonnAipc ni6 A5 ceAcc cujAm i cpe lAp An cpl-6ibe 
niAp peulcAn cpTO An 5-ce6." 

cAilin beA5 An jleAiiriA. 

A 65AnAi5 615 niAp peutcAn cpix) An g-ced 

■00 cujAp-pA mo geAn 50 b6ip* -ouic, 
A'p t)0 geAbt cu beic potiiAin Ag coitb jlAip nA g-cno 

50 5-cuippiniip Ap g.coriiAipbe 1 n-6nipeiS.cc. 
CU15 A tiille pcop nAC bpuiLpeACA* Ap bic coin mop 

Ip meApA Agup ip mo le roeunAih 
tiA mAijiaeAn xie&y 6g 'oo nieAllAX) le (•00) p6l5 

Agup peAllAT) uippi 50 'oeo 'nnA 'beij pin. 

This '* I call thee " is a word often used when things or people displayany un- 
accountable restlessness ; the full form is, " I call and consecrate you to myself," 
and it is used against fairy agency. CiA-pAt) in the lollowiug verse means 
"torturing," and meApAii means to " set astray." " Every bird who sings by 
himself sings slow " is, 1 think, a proverb. 



' mop ' pAn tns. 



tod 

i flame comes from the sun when day ia almost done, 
I see it on thy small mouth staying ; 

For you have set in play— as all men know to-day- 
Hundreds of young men straying ; 

maiden of the hair so fair beyond compare, 
On the air like an amber shower, 

This world has, I swear, no wealth that can compare 
With but one kiss there in thy bower. 



There is another verse in this song which begins A Hool awlin yau, 
as it ia in the song of " Ned of the Hill," and it is evident that there 
are two songs mixed up here, as we have seen done frequently. The 
two verses which begin Guryim hoo a h'yewr, " I call thee, Sister," 
are also in the song of " Dark Moll of the Valley." 



In the song which follows, the girl is lamenting after her being for 
saken by her love. The complaint which she makes is simple and 
melodious. She likena her sweetheart to a " star in a mist," a say- 
ing which calls to our recollection that fine poem iu Hardiman's book, 
perhaps, the finest of all the poems that are in that king-book— 

" I saw her come towards me through the middle of the mountain 
As a star shinea through the mist." 



OH, YOUTH WHOM I HAVE KISSED. 



Oh, youth whom I have kissed, like a star through the mist, 

I have given thee this heart altogether, 
And you promised me to be at the greenwood for me 

Until we took counsel together ; 
But know, my love, though late, that no sin is so great 

For which the angels hate the deceiver. 
As first to steal the bliss of a maiden with a kiss. 

To deceive her after this and to leav» her. 
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A llA'OAige (?) o A -puiii An Aic^ieAC Leac 50 buAii 

TVlAp cuip cu te buAiOpeAt) ah cj-aojaiL me (?) 
'S 5ui\ cm\\ cu x>o t)UiLi n-AipgiO'o 'f 1 mbuAib 

Aguf 1 I'eAfAioeAbiib TJubA AH cfbeibe. 
b'feAi\|X biotn 50 in6t\ beic &.\\ CAOib buACAiib 615* 

'ni. j-eAbbAn bo A|\ CAeb cnuic ^ 

'S 6 ;o'itn eo^xAT) (biom) ai|\ peAti (?) Aguf cLuicce cpuAi-o riA iigeAbl. 

*5T pubAbfA'o Ati j-AOJAb 50 |\§ro tiom. 

A5 'oub 'ntiA buroe Oo'ti Ti5|v6in, tno c^AeAC, mo wc 50 geup ! 

If tnife biof 1 bp6it) Ati UAip pn, 
50 mbu* |-AiTiuib x>o ni'gtie Ati ce pneA-6 Ann j-An gcpe, 

'S A tnic tnuipe riAC mop An cpuAJt pn ! 
tno CAiptje uibe 50 beip. An cuit) aca nAp euj 

5up cu5At>Ap geup-puAC n&m, 
SAn ■o'focAb Ann a mbeub, acc " 6 thibb cu cu feit) 

fubAing Tio peip pn buATOpcAT)," 

1 n-AbpAn eibe aca A^Am "CuAicfn bemne eitiip" nAC ticugAim 
Ann fo, ACA feAp A5 ceunAth nA CApAoioe ceuonA 1 ucAoib tiinA, 
Agup tnAp t)ubAipc An CAibfn 50 mbpeApp bfeice buACAibb 65 'ni. 
" peAbb b6 Ap CAOib cnuic," oeip peipeAii 

b'fCApp biom CAibin 65 

A5 copujA'b mo beApcAti 
A 'TlA pAlobpeAf pij nA fotbA 

H 'S mo p6pAX> be cAibbij. 

'I ni'b m6pAti TMb)-6eACCA Ann pAn AbpAn po Agup ni AbpAn ConnAC- 

l| cac 6 Agup pin e An c-AxibAp pAoi a bpijAim AniAC 6, acc ip piu a 

11 CAbAipc f i. ■oeApA 50 tiTjeAnnAX) e 'pAn Am Ann a pAib jAeoeiLj Ag 

tiA T)AOinib 1 m beinn-eicip, peACi mlbe o 5 bVccbiAC. 

* "peApAtJi buAfi bA 615 " PAn niS. puti mac 'ocuig:m. 
t " rgeub" 'y£.r\ tns. 

This translation is in the metre of the original. Literally. O young youth, 
like a star through the mist I have given thee'my love completely, And you pro- 
Tnise4 to be before meat the gjeunwood of the nuts Until we would put our 
counsels together. Undeistaud, O thousand treasuies, that there is no sin so 
great, Worse and greater to do, Tlian to deceive a pretty young maiden with your 
kiss .Ind betray her for t ver afterwards. 

O liody (?), O secret love, dost thou constantly repent How thou hast sent me 
on the world's ttouble, And how thou h;ist set thy aff. ct ion on money and on kine 
Aud on black haifers of the mountain ? I should greatly sooner be at the side of 
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And do you now repent for leaving me down bent 

With the trouble of the world going through me, 
Preferring sheep and kine and silver of the mine 

And the black mountain heifers to me ? 
I would sooner win a youth to love me in hia truth 

Than the riches that you, love, have chosen, 
Who would come to me and play by my side every day 

With a young heart gay and unfrozen. 

But when the sun goes round I sink upon the ground, 

I feel my bitter wound at that hour ; 
All pallid, full of gloom, like one from out a tomb, 

Mary's Son, without power. 
And all my friends not dead are casting at my head 

Eeproaches at my own sad undoing, 
And this is what they say, ".since yourself went astray, • 

Go and aiiflfer so to-day in your ruin." 

In another song which I have, called " The Cuckoo of Bin-^dar," 
which I do not give here, there is a man making the same complaint 
about a woman, and just as the girl said that she preferred a young 
boy to the "possession of cows on a hiil-side," so he says— 

I had sooner a young girl 

Preparing my couch 
Than the wealth of the King of Fola (Ireland), 

And my marriage with a hag. 

There is not much poetry in the song, and it is not a Connacht one, 
hence I omit it, but it is worth observing that it was made at a time 
when the people of Bin^dar (the Hill of Howth), six miles from Dublin, 
spoke Irish. 



a young bohal Than (have) possession of cows on the side of a hill It is he wh„ 
;Sgtll7fa,£'thT^o"Sri^!h'S^>*''«''"''«--'''^«P'«<'^-Vin^^^^^^ 
On the sun's going to lie down-my destruction, my los.s, grievousW- It is I 
who wT;,?4L'h i- T- ^,"'^ '5" P^-"^' °f ™y countenance was that of hii 
Mv fripnH, »f, f ''v,'" *" f^l' '^"'^ O *°° °' Mary, is not that the great vity 1 
My friends all of them entirely, as many of them as did n >t die Ah thev hava 
given me bitter-hatred, Without a word in their mouths but, "Sitce you hay. 
ruiaed yourself, Now suffer trouble according " ^ 



So AbpAti eiLe Aiiti & nc-pAccA^ Ap Oeinti eiT)ip. 

■nellllt) TIA SCOCATI. 

'S A XJiA 5An tne Atn' lAfgAipe 

Soi|v 1 mbeitiTi eroiii, 
Aguf tleiLtiD tiA 5-cocAn 

Beic 1 5-ce^i\u-l.Ai\ to6A Gi^Mi* 
HAcpAinn-fe op fpoLl 

Si'op Ap f AT) td'a peMCAin, 
'S nf ciubi\Aifln bpob luAcpA 

Ai\triTiAib UAipte VIA li-eipeAim. 

'S « lleilUb, T)1A •oftif I 

Tli cubAlt)* ■6uic beic Am' cpeijeiti, 
'S gup A n-Aice no niiii-ciiip 

buT) liiiAti tiom beic Ao' bpeujAn. 
mo bAiii A\K AH mbiobbA 

'S tne ftop A|\ mo jlutiAlb, 
tlAC ^jAlAfAimi beAC coicce 

50 p'liptie Yah w\k m6. 

ri. c6ippfn ■oeAT buTO& A^Am 

'S e UotiCA be cpiopcAb, 
'S CA glAp 5eui\ 50 •pijin Aip 

'S e 50 irf^eATiTiAC cupcA. 
Acc«iTi5iin Ai\ 1opA 

A'r A1A nij Cob Am Cibbe 
A liiAijtjeAn ^Ati mi-g-peAiin 

DeAg-c^ioc ope 6 iriuipe. 

A5«p b'6ioi]\ 50 mb^TOiiiii-pe 

Ajuj' mAijoeAn Ati cuib 6mpA 
A^p mATOiti A5 eipceAcc 

be Vi-Aifpionn Ap bpfifCA ; 
rriutiAb CUIf A i\AcpAp, 

Ap A b-A§Aix) 1, beioeAO bponAd 
triAjv tiA bon-T)ub' »p tiA Cdbbcib 

be poibb];e An cpAcnonA. 

*=ni coip e, ni oipeAiiniAC e. bibAipceAp An poCAb yo mAp 
"cAoi " no "cui-oe." Ca ye An doiccioini 1 n-AiceAcAib 1 g-Cuige 
muttiAn. 
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Here Is another song in which mention is made of Bin^dar, 

NELLY OF THE TOP KNOTS. 

Dear God 1 were I fisher and 

Back in Biu^dar, 
And Nelly a fish who 

Would swim in the bay there, 
I would privately set there 

My net there to catch her, 
In Erin no maiden 

Is able to match her. 

And Kelly, dear God ! 

Why ! you should not thus flee ma, 
I'd long to be near thee 

And hear thee and see thee. 
My hand on the Bible 

And I swearing and kneeling 
And giving thee part 

Of the heart you are stealing. 

I've a fair yellow casket 

And it fastened with crystal. 
And the lock opens not 

To the shot of a pistol. 
To Jesus I pray 

And to Colomkill's Master, 
That Mary may guide thee 

Aside from disaster. 

We may be, maiden. 

Whom none may disparage r 
Some morning a-hearing 

The sweet mass of marriage. 
But if fate be against us, 

To rend us and push us, 
I shall mourn as the blackbird 

At eve in the bushes. 



'S A TDiA 5411 m6 A.]\ Itnn (?) teice 

'S Jin uinipi Acc A L6iTie, 
Tlo 1 bpApif TiA ptVAince 

tlo All iiipb toe' eifnie, 
A5 cuf p'of mo cAince 

'S A5 ■oeirhmugAlb mo fgSit tjli 
m&'H fuit 50 mbeTOinn-i'e ajax) 

A TtiAijceAti VIA 5c)\Aeb-f'ol.c. 

A5 l"0 Ab-pi,ii no iMtine O Ce&pbAblAin, 00 f.M\i molAiiii-rspibltine. 
j-e, ACC tii meAi'Aim peiti 5U]\ b'e. Ij* 0615 50 pAib a tAti AbfiAti 
fjIM'obuA A|\ All bporiTi ceu-oiiA, Aguf iil'L Aon AmixAj- ojvm riAC bfuit 
Ati pofvc Aguf All c-AbpAn tiio)- ptie 'tia Aimpp Vl\ CeApbALlAiti. 
6ei)\ SeAgAti O •OAbAig — feAt\ hac bpiAi|\ ApiAtii a f aic molcA Ap 
pon An ni6TO 00 pintie p6 1 5-cuif tiA ii-AbpAti niuirfitieAC— pfofA 
■ouinti Aip A Ti5tAOT)Atiti fe " beATi Dub All 5^eAnnA," Agup ci cui-o 
•oe All coiniiiSil teiT An •OAti fo. XJeip peifeAti jup be einioti An 
Cnuic O tliAin ■oo pmne An c-Abp&n aca Ann a leAbAp fein cimciotl 
HA bbiAtnA 1730-40. CA An •(.•onn pmpbi&e Agup An-binn. A5 fo 
mAp ):uAip mipe 6. 

niAbb otit)1i An sbeATiriA. 

^\^ A5 niAil t)ub An gtcAnnA 
Ca mo gpA'6-|-A 1 TJCAifje, 

Ip i nAC bpuAip juc ni nAipe, 
1p CAOit)eAtiiAib muince niAipeAC 
■OubMpc p( iiom Ap mAinin 

Imcij a'p nA fexii 50 bpAc m6. 
nl'b dgAnAC neAp 
O iriuriiAin 50 CuAim 'p 50 jAibtim, 

TiA 6 rill 50 tAijiiiCi til li-eAjpA, 

riAC bpuib cpiAl-i cum An gteAnnA 
Ap CAcpAib pbiocAiS pteAiii Ain, 

(A5) peiceAtvi Ap An nilDeAU nub ip Aitbe. 

* This is in the metre of the original. Literally :— 

NELLY OF THE TOP-KNOTS, 
t wish to God that I were a!fisher' West in Benedar, And Nelly of the top-knots 
To be in the middle of Loujih Erne. I would go privately Down all the way to 
look at her, And I would not give the point (?) of a rush For the (other) gentle 
women of Ireland. 

• Literally, " O God 1 without me to my fisher. 



Oh, God, were she with me 

Where the gull flits and tern, 
Or in Paris the smiling, 

Or an isle in Loch Erue, 
I would coax her so well, 

I would tell her my story, 
And talk till I won her 

My sunshine of glory. 

Here is another song, which, according to my manuscript, Carolan 
composed, but I do do not think myself that it was he. Probably 
there were a number of songs written to the same old air, and I have 
no doubt that both air and song are older than Cardan's time. 
Shawn O'Daly — a man who never received sufficient praise for all he 
did for the Munster songs— gives us apiece which he calls " Ban Dhuv 
in Glanna," i.e., " The Dark Woman of the Valley," and part of it is 
very like this poem. He says that it was Eamon, or Ned of the Hill, 
O'Byan, who composed the song which is in his book about the year 
1730-40. The air is simple and very sweet. IHere ishow Ifouudit :— 

DARK MOLL OP THE VALLEY. 

My heart loves to dally 
With Dark Moll of the valley. 

No blame nor shame she had ever • 
How gently, not scorning. 
She bade me in the morning 

To go, and return to her never. 
There is no handsome youth 
From the lands of the south 

Unto Galway's old city of story, 
But on hunters sleek they rally 
In hundreds to the valley, 

To see the Dark Girl in her glory. 



And O Nelly, Oh, dear God, It is not proper tor thee to be forsaking me. And surs 
it was beside thy white skin I had desired to be coaxing thee. My hand 'on the 
Bible And I down on my knees, That I would never part with thee Until I should 
be stretched in clay. 

I have a nice little yellow casket And it filled with crystal, And I have a sharp 
lock toughly on it And it truly placed ; I implore Jesus And the king of Colum- 
kllle, O maiden without ill favour, A good end on thee from Mary. 

The remaining verses offer no difficulty, and do not need translation 
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X)i. bfij&iiin-i-e he&n 6'ti bp)Monrn-i4, 
&'y he&n 6'n tuiiinpeAC, 

A^ui" be&ii eite 6 Tlij Seop^-A, 
1tige<Mi Coi|Mieill biiigAm 
A'f { ■oo beic be ironn biom, 

Ho beAii eibe Ajuf tiifbe bo b6ic , 
InjeAii 65 An ia^Ia 
aY f 'DO beic 50 phiacLao 

■Q'a tn'iArviAATO y:6m be p6f At), 
mtiA 'oeA|-' AH ■ootiiAiti 

t)A blTAgAlnil OppA mo pOgATI 

1|- rilAbb Uub ATI 5beAiitiA cosfAinn. 

jAiptiri cu A fluip, 
3Aipim cu A -puiti, 

A^uf 54l|Mm cu 11A01 ii-u&ipe, 
5Aipim-i"e t>o cub 
Ci. jreAinuiTiTieAc bpeAg nbtjc, 

AY jAipitn-pe ■oo com loeAi- UAfAb. 
jAi^Mm-i-e Aptp fcu A 5Pa6, 

V& m'AnAITl Ap TJO bAllil, 

mmiA TJCIgro CUfA, C|\Af, A^Uf T^UAfJAlbc, 
CofAin mij-e 6'n 6aj; 
ITeAfCA A coit)c' ■ouic i^^m, 

A Ainnip CA0111 nA 5-ceAt)j:A i\6-T>eA|'. 

Ca bpAnnt)Ai§ ASup be6ii\ 
Af» ceApc-bAp An i\6to, 

Aju]" cbAipeAt) A|\ An tiop c6uT)nA, 
bAnu-pAcc bAn 65 
be pubAb beAC Ann |-An por), 

Sm aY 'oub 1 g-coipce ye ti-eAo, 
5eobAip fiotiA Agup i'p6b 
(Ag) pbeAo beAC 50 -[reop, 

CACAOip Ajuf b6pT)-eun4ln, 
A'v nA* feApp fm a fcoip, 
AjUf eubogAO biorti A pcoip, 

'ni coninuiwe f aoi bpdn 1 n-eipinn, 

* This translation is in tlie exact metre of the original. Literally : — 
It is with Dark Moll of the yalloy Jly heart is laid up in keepiiiR. It is she got 
neither blame nor shame, It is courteously, mannerly, b'3autifuUy, She said to 
me in the morning, Go and see me not for ever, There ia no handsome youth 
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Were a maid of the Freuches, 
A maid of the Lynches 

Or of Qeorge's maideua to take ua t 
Or Colonel Bingham's daughter 
To love me as I taught her, 

Or one with thousands of acres. 
Or could I get the girl 
The daughter of the Earl 

In her robes of pearl to marry, 
Of all the women fair 
To take my choice of there, 

I would choose the Dark Girl of the Valley. 

I call thee a-roon 

I call thee right soon, 

And I call on thee nine times over, 
I call on thy cool. 
Like sea-weed fine and full, 

And thy noble shape, as a lover ; 
I call thee through the land 
My soul is on thy hand, 

Then leave me not banned and forsaken, 
Save me from the death 
And keep me for thyself 

Most beautiful, most tender maiden. 

There's brandy amply stowed 
On the middle of the road 

And the claret is not put into hiding, 
And maidens bright as day 
To take thee on thy way. 

And a carriage and six to ride in. 
Satin you will get 
And silk, and golden fret. 

And a throne and a royal faring ; 
And were it not, my dear, 
Far better than be here, 

Under grief, under fear, in Krin.* 

From Mun-ter to Tuam and Galway Oi-fr.im that to Leyny of the O'Hara But H 
journeying and drawing On aleeli smooth steeds Attending upon the most beau" 
tiful Dark Woman. 
If I were to get a wife from the French, And a wife from the Lynch, And another 
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Til C15 Uotn Aon lAuo 00 b'feApp ■oeitiAiTi inn fo 'ni. Ati x)i tieA^^r'* 
I n-AbpAn til bilAig Aci. cofiiiuil le oa bSApfA 1 m'&bpAn-fa x>o 
cup p'oj- &Tin fo, 45 CAtfbfiitic tiA CAOl Ann a n-AcpuijeAnn nA feAn- 
AbpAin feo 6 cuije 50 cuige. Ci. An ■oi, Abpin eAgf Atii&iL Ap fAtJ 
6 ceite, Acc AiiiAin y&n xii. bgApfA fo. A5 fo mAp fUAip O T3aIai§ 
lAO; nt Acputjim-pe A moTj-fSpiobcA-pAn. 

Tli't dgAMAC CAitce 

O fi'VAcbiAc 50 jAilUrii, 

Ma Ap pin 50 CuAmA Ul ITIeApA, 
riAc bpuib Aj cpiAbL 'p A5 CAppAing 
Ap CACAib T5onnA ■oeApA, 

A5 cnuic teip An nit)eAn t)ub Atuinti, 
5eAbAinn-pe bein '-[■&-' tnutiiAn, 
Cpiup beAn 1 lAigeAn, 

Ajup beAti o P15 JcaL SeoppA, 
beAn nA LubA'6 buioe 
■O'pAipgioc me Le riA cporoe, 

beAn A^up 'OA mlLe b6 Lei, 
Injion 65 An iap'La'o 
Aci. 50 cem ■oub&c wiAcpAC 

A5 iAppAi& mipe x)'f'A5Ail, Le pop**, 
'S X)A bpAJAinn-pe p6in nio poJA 
■Oe tnnA ■oeApA An t>oriiAin 

1p i &n 5eAn TJiib 6'n njLeAnn 00 b'pe^pp Liom. 

1p pomplA niAic e pe6 Ap AtibAp riA n-AcpuJAX) cigeAp Ann pnA 
peAn-AbpAnAib. 610™!!) mAp ■o'AcpAij An muitnneAc e ■00 p6ip 
mncmne A cuige pein Ag cup Amm' tiA n-Aic pm Ap a .pAib eolAp 
Aige pein, Ann pAn AbpAn ; Ajup mAp x)0 pinne An ConnACCAC An 
put) ceu-onA A5 cpicc Ap ninAib UAipte ■00 bAin te mumncipib ■00 
b1 cbiucAC Ap peAt) ConnACCA 50 l6ip, mAp aca nA ppionnpAit) Agup 
nA buinnpj, no nA •ppionnpAio Ajup toingpij niAp pgptobcAp iatj 
niAp An 5-ceAT)nA. Ap An AT)bAp po ni meApAim 50 pAib t&m a.^ 
bic A5 An 5-CeApbAlbAnAC Ann pAn AbpAn po munA b'6 gup cuip pe 
beApfA no ■06 eibe teip, A5 cogbAit peomp& nUAi6 Ap An cpeAn 
cboc-bonn. 

wife from King George, The daughter of Colonel Bingham And she to be with 
gladness with me, Or another wife and a thousand cows with her. The young 
daughter of the Earl, And she to be e.-iger Seeking for myself to marry, The fair 
ivomen of the world If I were to get of them my choice It is Dark Moll of the 
Valley 1 would take, etc 
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1 cannot do anything better than put down here the two verses in 
O'Daly's song, which are like two verses in my one ; thus showing 
the way in which these old songs change from province to province. 
The two songs are altogether different from one another, except it 
these two verses. Here is how O'Daly found them. I do not change 
his orthography. Mangan has translated these lines thus :— 

Not a youth from Dublin town 
Unto Galway of renown, 

Or thence to Toomevara, but is laden, 
On steeds bounding free 
With love-gifts to thee. 

My loveliest, my dark own maiden. 
In Momouia I could find 
Many damsels to my mind. 

And in Leinster— nay, England, a n any ; 
One from Georgy, without art 
Who would clasp me to her heart 

And a beauty is the lass among many. 
The daughter of the earl. 
Who walks in silks and pearl, 

Would fain have me netted in her thrall yet. 
But could I have my choice. 
How much could I rejoice 

To wed thee, my dark maiden of all yet. 

This is a good example of the cause of the changes which come in 
these old songs. We see how tke Mweenugh (Munster man) changed 
it according to the spirit of his own province, putting in the song th^ 
names of those places which he knew himself, and how the Oonnacht 
man did the same thing, speaking of ladies who belonged to families 
renowned through all Connacht like the Frenches and Lynches. For 
this reason, I do not think that Carolan had any hand in this song, 
unless it were that he added a verse or two to it, raising a new 
chamber on the old foundation 



Feamumnench m the third verse means " clustering like sea-weed," a word 
often applied to hair, and bord-eudaiiin in the last verse means, I think a " side- 
bofird, or some piece of furniture. Carolan uses the word. Guiiim in the 
thud verse is also spelled goirim as in tl ' wng "Great or Small," where tho 
verse has been already translated. 
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AiSc Aci, coip'eile a^aiti f5|\iobc& ie t)6iTiTiAfL m ac Coiif AitJin Af 
ioiTOAe ATI cTitAip, ACA coymuii lo c6ip Hi TJ&tAij, acc tii't p com 
coftiiuil l6ice TiAC fiu a CAbAipc Atiti I'D, 6-\\i but) c6in All tneAT) 
c6ip A^uj- ij* feiT>tn Tie tiA pufotii-AbiiATiAib AnimiieAiiiLA fo t>o 
cimintiiiijA'o Aguf 'oo cu)\i 5-cl,6. Tli'l ah tjaii yo ^-g-piobcA Ann pi a 
Lincib seA^i^iA Ann A b^ruit ■oAn Hi t)AtAi§, a6c cTOpro All leigcedin 
Al^ AH moinn'o guix Ann fAti niioi'flii ceu-onA lAO. 

pot TDUbh An sViteAnriA. 

Aci. b6 AjAin AH fbAb, i)* pAX)A in4 'nnA '01A15 A'f tjo caiU, ni6 mo 

ciAtt te noocAji. 
D'a feoiAt) i"oip (aY) r-^N ^'r 5*^ ^■"' ''' njAbAnn ah 5T*"'"> "° 5° 

b'ptl-eAnn |"T AniA|v ('i"An) ciiAcnoiiA. 
riUAili feACAini-|-e Anunn* Y^" mbAlle a bpuii mo ^iin cuiceAnn 6 

mo fuit glAif oeopA 
A ■OiA iii6ip nA njivAf CAb&ip •jruAj'SAilc A|v mo cAf aV gun bsAn 

■Oub A o'f A5 y& bpon 1116. 

CiA b6 cmf^e&i) mo ceAc 'f g&n oe olon Ai^i acc l"eA|-5, 'f e -oeAnCA 

A^l CAOlB An bocAiii, 
50 'ocAgAnn AH beAc, aY 5° ntjgAnAnn ah neAn le 5fiAn A'^ay te 

ceAf An fo jiiiAip, 
tlUAip cpfonAnn An CftAC til fAHAnn uippi nieAj', mAp bionn A]\ ah 

mbuinne if 6150, 
'S A cult AtuiHH ■oeAi" A '0CU5 Hio cpoifte tmc geAH, cuipim ptAn 

ASHj* c6at) 50 'De6 teAc. 

tJo geAbAiHH bcAH triu'mneAc, oo jeAbAinn beAH tAigneAC, x>o 

jeAbAinn beAn Aguf •oa riiite bo tei.' 
'S i beAH HA bpAinnioe buioe ah beAH oo cjiao mo cpoioe, no beAn 

eite Af AH cfp-pe Seoippe. 
Aci. in jeAH Ag An iA]\tA aY ca j-i 50 •oiAcpAO Ag lAppAio niij-e 

oY'iSAit te pofAO, 
aY oa bf AJAinn-fe mo poJA oe liinAib oeAfA An ooiiiAin ip 1 pot 

Dub An gteAnHA bf^App tiom, 

*=" Anonn," |-oipm TlluimneAc. 

* This translationis in the metre of the original. Literally:— 

I have a cow upon a mountain and I am a lone; time after her, And I have 

lost my sense through a consort. Driving her (the cow) east and west, and 

wherever the sun goes Until she returns back in the evening. When I look over 

there to the village where my sweetheart (roon) is, Tears fall from my grey ejr§, 
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But I have another copy of this song, written by Donal Considine, oi 
the county Clare, which is like O'Daly's copy, but not ao like it that it 
is not worth while to give it here, for it were well to collect and print 
as many copies as possible of these renowned prime songs. This 
poem is not written in the short lines in which O'Daly's poem is, but 
the reader will see on the spot they are in the same measure. 

THE DARK GIRL OF THE VALLEY. 

Upon the mountain brow I herd a lowing cow, 

(And my sense is gone now through a maiden) ; 
I drive her east and west, and where'er the sun shines best, 

To return with her white milk laden. 
But when I look above, to the village of my love, 

My grey eyes fill in their dreaming ; 
O mighty God of grace, take pity in my case, 

'Tis the Dark Girl left them streaming. 

Whoever saw my house, with nori/of but the rush. 

Where the road bends out to the far west, 
The bee loves to roam and to build there his home 

In the sun and the heat of harvest. 
When withered is the root, the bough will bear no fruit 

'Tis the young twigs shoot by the river, 

lovely golden fay, who stole my heart away. 

Farewell to thee to-day, and for ever. 

1 would get in Leinster a wife, or in Munster, 

Whose thousand-cow dowry all paid is 
(The maiden of fair hair has left me in despair), 

Or a lady of King George's ladies. 
The Earl has a daughter, excess of love has brought her 

With me to trifle and to dally, 
My choice if I could find of the women of mankind 

I should choose the Dark Girl of the Valley. 

O great God of grace, give a relief for my case, And sure it is the Dark Woman 
has left me uniler grief. 

Whoever would see my house with no roof on it but sedge, And it made upon 
the side of the road. Sure the bee comes and makes the nest With the sun and 
heat of harvest. When the rod withers thert- remrdns on it no fruit As there be'a 
upon the youngest sprout. And O beautiful, handsnme cnol, to which my heart 
has given love, I send with thee forever a farewell and a hundred. 

The third verse presents no diffictUti/. 

She Is the Dark Poll of the valley, she is fho Dark Poll, the best. She is the 
pari Poll the brightest and finest. Her throat like the swan, her face li^e tji* 
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31 poL t)«b ATI §teATmA, 'j^ pol Wub 'oo b'feiHiiiS,, Y' Po^ 'Out* 

bu-6 gite bneAJCA f, 
A pib iTiAi\ Ati CAtA, A li-eAOAti mAp ftieACCA, Y ■^ CO™ r^'>'"5 r"S'^ 

Abultltl. 

A-OAlAnrii'Ti Tliuipe, tiA 5-CU15 hiSaiaa quince, 00 f-iolivaiso'ti niAi jfe 

tilAtltA, 

ritiAi]\ JAbATin AH caIa AinA6 cAilbeAim ah JtMAti a ceAf, Aguf 
umtuigeAnn A11 geAlAC le glvA* ■oi. 

(Sioniit) mA|\ bo glACAt) Ati c-AbpAn f o te peAi\ bocc Ajuf le ^tcaix 
f Aitibii\ le 1-6111111 x)'a tnuipniinb, peAji aca a^ lA^ipAit) An mAijoeAn 
DO btieujAti lei|' Af eitMini 50 ■oci ah -piiAliic no ah Spain, Aguf 

■5A jeAllAtl bAIHHlT AHH A Hlbel&eAO AH btlAlirlOAlg AgUr AH p'OH 

601H Vi-ioiHATJAiiiAil pn 50 HibeiTjeAT) pAT) le H-ol Ap ceAnc-lap ah 
bdcAip, Asup A5 geAllAo coif ce f 6 ^capaII-oo'h hihaoi le cuTOeAcc 
bAH-65. Ace Hi I A5 AH t>onAH eile Acc aoh bo a]\ fliAb Aguf bo- 

CAIHIH 5AH AOn CUlilDAC Alp ACC f eAf 5 HO luACpA. IffollupAC HlAp 
plH ■oo peip H10 bApAtillA-fA 50 pAlb AH JTOHH flH AJUf CU10 X>& HA 

bpiAcpAib TeAH 50 lebp, Agur gup AcpuijeAO ia-o p6ip iHAp ■o'lom- 
CAipeAX) lAn o Aic 50 Vi-Aic Agup 6 cuige 50 cuigele'DAoiHib •oo cuip 

beAppAlX) HUAOA leo — bfiApj-AlD T)0 bAIH le n-A 5-CAp HO le H-A 5- 
cnieAiiiAin peiH. 

A5 po AbpAH eile AH cpmplioe, obAip TJtiine cuAice ^ah AiiipAp, 
AHH A 5-c«ipeAnn ah 'ouiHe bocc a bpon 1 h-uihaI le ]:iop-cuiiiA. 

1p pollApAC 6'h AbpAH 50 Ht)eACAl& pe 50 b'l'ACllAC AJ lAppAlO A 
leApA, Aglip 5IIP IHApb AH C-ACpU§At) 6. bVli pe AJ pAJAll bAip, 

HiAp ip copiiiuil, HUAip pinne p6 ah plopA po. b'^TOip gup b'6 com- 
pAio b6, no pug A-bAile leip e 50 cuige Cohhacc. TIo b'ei-oip gup 
fill pe fein CAp 6if a cinnip. Cia innebfAf xjumn Anoif e I 

5ft At) mo cftoioe cii. 

5pAT> mo cpoTOe cu a Opigtifn liiAepTJA, 
If Hinnc 'f AH oi&ce a fniuAiHmi fe'ni ope, 
Ca mife ciHH, ni'l iho IfiijeAf A5 aoh neAd 

AY bpOH Ap AH HgAOIC HAC ■DCUgAHH T)U1HH f ^CuIa. 

snow, And her waist slender single(?) handsome. Her two Mary's little haiid^ f'2 
do not understand this) of the five kneaded finders, Which were propagated from 
the gracions maiden, When the swan goes out the sun loses her heat, And the 
moon submits with love to her. 

Observe the curious and typically Gaelic *' anacolouthon " in the beginning of the 
second verse, where tM antecedent clause " whoever would see my house^' is left iin~ 



Dark Girl of the Valley, Dark Wirl that is lovely, 

Dark Girl that ia radiant and tender, 
Her throat and her brow like the swan on the snow 

And her shapely form so slender. 
Her hands shaped aright, with fingers soft white 

That Mjry gave from above to her. 
When my swan leaves her seat the sun loses his heat, 

And the moon does obeisari'^e with love to her.* 

■^e see how this song was taken both by a poor man and a wealthy 
t/ae M sing to their sweethearts, a man of them seeking to coax the 
maiden with him out of Erin to France or Spain, and promising her 
a wedding at which brandy and wine would be so plenty that they 
would be to be drunk on the middle of the road, and promising the 
lady a coach with six horses and a company of young women. But 
the other poor wretch has nothing but one cow upon a mountain, and 
a little hut with no thatch on it but sedge or rushes. It is evident 
then, in my opinion, that the air and some of the words are old 
enough, and that they were altered according as they were carried 
from place to place, or from province to province, by people who 
added new verses to them— verses which concerned their own case 
or their own fate. 

Here is another very simple song, the work, no doubt, of some 
peasant, in which the poor man expresses his grief with real melan. 
choly. It is evident from the song that he went to Dublin to seek 
his luck, and that the change killed him. He was dying, apparently, 
when he composed this piece. Perhaps it was a comrade of his who 
brought it home with him to Connaoht ; or, perhaps, he returned 
himself in spite of his illness. Who can tell us ? 

STAR OF MY SIGHT. 

Star of my sight, you gentle Breedyeen, 
Often at night I am sick and grieving ; 
I am ill, I know it, and no deceiving, 
And grief on the wind blows no relieving. 



finished mthout any relative. I he idea in the poeVi mind appears to have been that 
his love should marry while yet young, as the bee makes its nest in the sunshine and as the 
twig blossoms m its youth. Instances of these elliptical half-expressed thouohts are 
very common in these songs. .• . ^ 

■Jwelve hundred years before this, St. CohimciUe also had written of the ^AW zMm, 
or ''grey eye, looking; with regret at vanishing Jirin. It is eurims to find his very 
words repeated here, * 
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in A gabiiiTi c-a A11 be&LA6 ]" P^T^t "O an bfiiciAln, 
beiti tno bcAtinicc m&\\ * biruib mo fcoipiii, 
DAmbeTOinn 'tin a li-Aice beu|\fAimi poj ■o\ 
Ace nuAii\ 11AC b^itim •piUm ■oeopA. 

Cuifv m6 bicip Atiti y6.r\ bpofCA 

TdAp A biruib ino f-eA-pc, 50 -jAAib me cuii\feAC, 

'S6 T)ubAi|\c p liom 50 mbut) beAj ati -oocAp 

'S Ati c6 bfoj- 1 tijUAt) 50 tnbionti a inncmn copputgce. 

t)ei|\ mo beAtitiAcc 50 botiti Sleib beAcba 

rtlAp eipijeAnn ^^\^&n Y mA^ but jeAtin ati geAbAC, 

CA ceo blAC Ap O'b'AcblAC TIA mAbbACC 

S n) beA|\ ■oAm Ati c-Aep or mo oeAtiii tiA An CAbAiii. 

b|\6n A|\ An mbAj- if jpAnnA An nit) 6, 

SAOib 1T16 |MAm 50 meAbbfAO bplob 6, 

OeuniTAinn v6 eipe ban -pAoi CAOpAib 

Ace m6 beigeAti -oo boc-RiAbAc Ag feucAin mo JAobcA. 

Ip fAtiA bioni UAim riA biiicpe m6pA 

'S jAii pu nA tiibonn -pAoi mo bpojAib 

CiT) 50 •oceroiin cum Ati Aippmti nt be T)eb6cion, 

Ace be fuib, O, 50 bpeicptin tno thibe rcop Ann. 

A DAile-CAC-piAbAc, mo cuttiA, ceuo j-bin beAC 
'S lomxJA bi bpeAg AOibmn no caiu me bAnii beAC, 
A5 fiop-ob -plonA Y "10 tiiiAn Ap biim biom 
Utointi jAn pigm Y bl&eAt) rn'mncmti pApcA. 

CA nA beupj-AiX) pn nio)- pmpbioe 'tii. ha cmn eibe ye6. n 
cugAim Acc 'OA pAnti oe'n AbpAn po. 



• This translation is in the simple metre of the original. In most, of the 
verses, but not all, there are one or two interlineal vowel rhymes. 

Literally. Love of my heart thou art, courteous Breeilyeen, It is often in 
the night myself thinks of you ; I am ill, and no one has my cure, And grief on 
the wind that brin^is us no tidings. 

If you go that way, westwards ^O wind) or by the boreen. Bring my blessing 
to where my ston eii is ; If I were near her I should give to her a kiss, But since 
I am not I shed tears. 

I put a letter into the post (to) Where my darling is (saying) that I was tired ; 
'Twas what she said to me that the loss was small. And that he who is in love 
his mind by s moved- 
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wind, if passing by that far boreen, 
Blow my blessing unto my storeen ; 

Were I on the spot I should hear her calling, 
But I am not, and my tears are falling. 

Into the post I put a letter, 
Telling my love that I was no better ; 
Small the loss, was her answer to me, 
A lover's mind should be always gloomy. 

Wind, greet that mountain where she I prize is 
When tlie gold moon sets and the white sun rises ; 
A grey fog hangs over cursed Dublin, 
It fills my lungs and my heart it's troubling. 

Ochone for the Death, when the breath is going ! 

1 thought to bribe it with bumpers flowing ; 
I'd give what men see from yonder steeple 
To be in Loughrea and amongst my people. 

Och, the long high-roads I shall never travel ! 
Worn my brogues are, with stones and gravel ; 
Though I went to mass, there was no devotion 
But to see her pass with her swan- like motion. 

Farewell Loughrea, and a long farewell to you ; 
Many's the pleasant day I spent in you, 
Drinking with friends, and my love beside me, 
I little dreamt then of what should betide me.* 

Those verses are simpler than these others, I only give two verses 
of this song. 



Bring my blessing (wind?) to the foot of Slieve Beachla, Where the sun rises 
and the moon sets ; There is a grey fog over Dublin of the curses. And the air 
over my head is not visible to me nor is the ground. 

Gi'ief on the Death 1 it is an ugly thing, I always thought that a bribe weuld 
deceive it. I would give to it Ki-in full up of sheep But only it to let me (go) to 
Loughrea to behold my kindred. 

I think it long from me the high-roads are, Without as much as the soles 
under my brogues. Though I go to Mass 'tis not with devotion. But hoping, oh, 
that I might see there my thousand trea.sures. 

O Baily-ca-reawugh, my grief, a hundred farewells to you, Many's the fine 
pleasant day I spent beside you ! Ever drinking wine and my desire at my han(l 
(i.e., my dear beside me). I used to be without a penny, and my mind used to l3e 
satisfied. 
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An rhooAtriiiit riiAiseAc. 

'S^ mo cpAt) A'r mo niiUeAO jan mo gpi* &^uy mifs 

'S -611 Spim no A bpAo 6 a^i tigiolcAlb, 
1 n-Apup coitLe coip cpAi j' no coinne 

^ 'S 5An neAC Y*" 5-cpuinne 'nn Ap njAop Ann, 
1r "otuc TJO cpuiopnn te plup nA 5-cuiTiAnn 

'S ij-ceAnnfA pogpAinn a beiUn, 
(i6ipe66Ainn ■of LeAbAit) aY luropnn 'nnA ti-Aioi 
AY CAbAipfinn-re CAmAU -o'a. bpeujAO. 

Ap An md'oAmuil lilAij-eAC if meAbip liom UbAipc 

'S Ap A cp^icib bl meAfApoA muince, 
SsptobpAO 50 FAippms ve bpig ^up cAiLLeAO 

tlA milce peAppA bi A5 puiL Le,' 
Ca ceuo peAp ACA-pAn bed n'i, mAipeAnn ■oiob 

1 bpein 1 nglApAib 45 Cupio, 
'S ni pAop CA mipe acc mo mog i noAop-bpuro r)i 

'S ip bAOJAl 50 5-cuipfiD p( 'muj' m6. 

1 n-oeipe An AbpAin re6 tjeip An pie, no b'eroip pie eiLe as 
•oeunAm mASAio v^oi n-A boccAnAp pein ASup 6 A5 iAppA.T> CA.Lin 
mAp i. 

Suo An ppp6 ■oo jeApppAinn OAm ffiin leip An Ainpp 

■Ouicc' eile cpApnA, Y Cionn-cpAile 
(A) bpuiL o SLiAb 50 SionnAinn Y tii. tjcpiAn 6un sceAnnAinj 

'S A bpuiL piAp 6 oeAp 50 popcLAipge. 
1 mutriAn leAc pAcpAinn, TJupLAp 00 jeipppAinn t)uic, 

Agup cLuAin-geAL-meALA cum Aicpib, 
'S bei&' T)o coipci&e Ap lApAo le Ii-6p buiT>e-6eAi\5 

'S pip 65A Ag peiteAm 50 Li, ope. 

1p cuithin liom •oam eile Tje-n cpopc po -oo pinne pie 1 g-conncA^ 
An ChlAtp A5 poinnc AmAc An cuno&e pin Ap a lucctiiumnceApAip 
Aiiiiiil Agup -OA mbu6 uoAcc 00 bt pe aj oeunAm, Agup An t>uine 
bocc 5An cpoije CAltiiAn Aige pein, acc AS&eunAm mAgAio caoi a 
eApbinf) iriAoine. 



This translation is m the metre of the original. Literallv ■— 
It is my destruction and spoiling, without my love, and me fto he) In .SnMn 
or far away from our kin. In the dwelling of a wood beside Xre or Wave And 
without a person in the.world in our viciSity, It irclosl y I would Ip^roach to 
the flower of the affections, And it is mildly I would kissher litttemouth 7 
7^^ZZ^^^^." *'""'='' *■"•"•>"'<• -pose near he'r!i;Vi'^:„Tg^5e,' 
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THE MANNERLY HANDSOME ONE. 

'Tia my pain, I'm not going through waves overflowing, 

To Spain with my love to take service, 
Or seeking a home by the sea and the foam, 

Or in woods where none could disturb us j 
It's close I would come to my beautiful one, 

I would teach her that true love a bliss is, 
I would build her a couch that would face to the south 

Aad steal from her mouth its kisses. 

Of my beautiful fair, with whom none can compare, 

I would speak till I fairly tired, 
And long would I write of her beauty so bright 

By which youths were mightily fired ; 
Of how many have died for her fairness and pride. 

And all have been tied by Cupid, 
And I am a slave on the brink of the grave, 

And my heart is hopeless and stupid.* 

At the end of this song the poet says — or, perhaps, some other 
poet mocking at his own poverty, and him to be seeking a giil like 
her — 

This is the fortune which I would cut out for myself with the girl. 

The estate of Eile (the O'CaroU'a territory ?) across, and Kinsale, 
All that is from Slieve to Shannon and two thirds of Dungannon, 

And all that is south-west to Waterford ; 
I would go into Munster with you, I would out out Thurles for you, 

And bright Clonmel for a habitation. 
And your couches should be shining with yellow-red gold 

And young men attending on thee till day. 

I remember another song of this sort which a poet in the County 
Clare composed, dividing out that county to his friends as though he 
were making a will, and the poor man without a foot of ground to 
himself, but mocking at his own lack of wealth. 

Of the Mannerly Handsome one I desire(?) to speak And of her accomplish- 
ments that were moderate, I shall write widely (of them), because ihere liave 
been lost The thousands of persons who hoped for her There are of tiiesea 
hundred men (yet) alive who still survive of them (put) in pai.r, and in locks 
(fetters) by Cupid, Andlam not free (either) but a bondsman m untree bondaga 
And there is a danger that she shall put me astray. 



So -oi, pAnti eile a\\ Ainfi|A 615. nt'l pof Agam Cit) 6 if ciaII 
oe't) ixi.0 gup buA&Aig p (.■]. pu5 buATO) Ap tlig SeumAf. b'eitiip 
50 pAib j-f Ag All 5-ciiipc, Ajuf "5ox)CAini5 An rgeui CAJ\ cpAiJ 
Atifof" 50 pAib AH R15 feiii 1 115PA& Veice. 

tin A petlCAC. 

A tlriA peucAft pug boAi* Ap betiup 

A'r 'ofUAioAij All fseiTh 6 tiinAib ah cfAO^Ait 
A fcuAt) HA peit-e Ap ftiuAt) tia jpSir.e 

Oo glrtiAir 5A11 bp6i5 o pAppcAp tlAOlll. 
A Aitifip niuince beupAC tDo buA^Aij* Ap TI15 SeumAj- 

If tuATOce All f geut CAP cpAig Atiiof, 
TlA<; cpuAJ teAC 1T16 5A11 fUAn 1 t)' f)ei^-fe 

A jpuAiX) iriAp CAop 'f AH bAitine cpfo. 

5a6 'otAoig mAp AH c-6p teice fiof 50 bpdij 

beif AH bf AOiteAH liiotitHAp liiAntA itiin 
ttlAOC-cpob p6-jLAH, niAp cum Cpiopc, ■OAp Hcoig t 

'S 5AC fiotiA ■d'a 5t6p HiAp cbiipfeAO CAoin. 

A dlAtt HA P6i)l/A, A IHIAH HA H-615-feAp 

S^Aoil, AH bp6n CA 1 Lip iHo cpoi&e. 

Wo piAH CAlH6p H1UHA bfAgAIHH ACC ^65 

O H-A 5pif-beuL p6if beiBiHH pLAH Apip 

Cap ^if AH AbpAm-jpA* t>o "tlHA peuoAc" cigeAT) ceAHH eite 
tje'n cineAL ceutiHA no "Opijit) Oeuf ac," CAppAiHgini e Af mo feAn 
LAim-fgpibiHH feiH, Acc coHHAipc me, hi cuiriimgiHi cia ah aic, t)a 
coip eibe ■oe. 

bnigio 6eusAC. 

p6ff Ainn-fe bpijit) beuf a6 

5ah coca bpfiig HA tenie, 

A fcoip mo cporoe ■oi. mb'p^TOip 

biom, t)0 cpoifSpHH buic haoi ■ocpAC, 

* " A buAt) " 'fAH ins. t " Ap H-ooice " tTIS. 

• This translation is in tlie metre of the original. There is double vowel 
rhyme in most of the uneven lines , running over into the even ones. 

Literally. O Showy Una, who carried off victory from Venus, And plundered 
their beauty from (all) the women of the world, O arch (?) of generosity of the 
appearance of the sun, Who voyaged without lie from holy Paradise ; O maiden, 
/earned, mannerly, who overcame King James, The story is repeated downacrosa 
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Here are two other ranns to a young maiden. I do not know what 
fe the meaning of saying that she overcame King James. Perhaps 
she was at court and " the story came down across the strand" that 
the King himself was in love with her. 

SHOWY UNA. 
My Una, a queen is, more true than Venus, 

For who that seen is, can thus entice, 
Yon brightest arch in the white sun's march, 

You lighten hearts out of Paradise ; 
Tou overcame King Shamus, your name it was so famous. 

The story came to us down the stream. 
You stole my rest and my soul from my breast 

cheek like the berry when mixed with cream. 

Each curl like the gold in a furling fold. 

On my girlish soaring sea-bird flung, 
Her palm so white, that Christ shaped aright. 

And the tone of her voice is a harp well strung 
O daughter of fame, is it all in vain ? 

Call this flame from my deep heart's core, 
My hope is this— if I win one kiss 

From her rose-flame lip I shall sigh no more.* 

After the love song to " Showy Una" another of the same sort to 
" Courteous Breed " may come. I extract this song from my own 
manuscript, but I have seen, though I do not remember where, two 
other copies of it. 

COURTEOUS BREED. 

Though shoeless, shirtless, grieving, 
Foodless, too, my Breedyeen, 
Surely I'll not leave you, 

Nine meals I'll fast for you. 



Every curl like the gold with her, down to her shoe, With the sea-mew conr 
teous, gentle, smooth, Soft palm very clean, as Christ Lhaped it certeTnlv And 
every syllable of her voice like a gentle harp. O sense (?) of Folk (Erin) O desire 
?^i^^J°"u% r,"' ¥"'? l^'^ P*'" ^'"* *^ i" ""> I'idst of my heart My pa^ 
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Sati hy&i> 5An x>eoc g&ii Aon cufo 
Al^ oiLeATi 1 toe eitMie, 
■O'fotin me A'f ru belc 1 ti-6inf'eAcc 
50 f\eif,pitniY &|\ 5-CAl". 

A g-pUATO A^ ■OAC VIA gCAOH-COtl 

A cuAicin bAifiA ATI Cfi6ibe, 
X>o jeAtl/AT) tiA •oeuti bi\eti5AC 

Ace 6i-pi5 (^01111 An tA) 
'S 1 Ti-Ainroeoin * -oUge tia ct^ipe 
£fi ocajfAinn cu triA-p cetle, 
'S A D6, riA-p •oeAf An fgeul ftn 

■Otime A5 eutog' te ti-A JUA*. 

5eic tno c|\OTOe te buAl■6^^eAT) 
A5UI" i-gAnrifVAig m6 riAOi Ti-uAiiie 
An iTiAiT)ln ut) ■oo cuAtAib m6 

tlAC pAib uu ]\6tnAm te pAgAit, 

'S A tlACC ti. -pAOl f-UAlt\CeAl' 

Caic tnii-e Y cu 1 n-UAigneA^" 

'3 5An neAc a]\ bic ■o'Ap j-cutrnsAC 

Ace An " 1U5 " A'f 6 At\ An 5ctA]\, 
■Oa bf A^Ainn AtnAc 130 cua|aai"5 
t)A tjciiopeA 50 bonn oi\UAice 
HAcfA* An -psfeut no cpuATO oj\ni 

Tlo teAnf Ainn bo mo j1^A■6, 
'S 50 mb-peAf-p (tiom) pnce fUAf teAC 
'S jAn fumn acc fp»oc A'f ttiACAij\ 
llA (beic) '5 6ifceACC teif nA cuacaiB 

5iof Ap f iiibAt A5 eipije tA (i.e. hi.6). 

'S 6 At>bAi\ ni'ofnA 'f m'eAjcAoiti 
5ac mAinm riioc -o'a n-eipigim 
A cuii nA tub 'f nA bpeupLA 

n AC uu Bi TDAm 1 ntJAn, 
'S m lAppfAinn-fe Oe feifin 
Acc m6 A'f ru beic 1 n-einfeACC 
1 n-Alc iceinct 'nn Af n-AonAp 

50 teAgf Aiiin Of c mo tAin. ^^^_^ 

* "mj-oeoin " fAn mS. LAbAifceAf mAn pn 61 meA-oon ConnACCA. 
t tAbAifcsAf "eigm " mAf "ic6inc''i gConnACCAlb Agur njAfl 
"eigmc" 1 niuriiAn. 
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Upon Loch Erne's islands, 
No food, no drink beside me. 
Still hoping I may find you, 

My childeen, to be true. 
cheek, so blush-abounding, 

berry of the mountain, 
Your promise, love, is sounding 

For ever in my ear. 
And spite of cleric's frowning 
I'd take you as I found you ; 
It's I who would go bounding, 

Eloping with my dear. 

1 frightened in my heart, for 
It leapt nine times and started, 
That morning that you parted 

And were not to be found. 
And all the happy evenings 
I spent beside ray dearest, 
And no one came between us, 

And the jug was on the ground. 
I'll travel through the island 
Still seeking for your tidings. 
And hard it will betide me 

If I find not my love. 
I'd sooner sit beside you 
On rushes through the night time, 
Than listen to the finest 

Of the birds of the grove. 

The reason of my sighing 
Each morning of my rising. 
Is you to be a-hiding 

And lost from sight of men. 
Sure, I would ask beside you 
Ko other wealth in life, 
But only you and I to be 

Together in the glen. 



• This translation is in the metre of the orijiiual. Literally : — 
I would wed Courteous Breedyeeu, Without coat, shoe, or shirt. Treasure of 
my heart ! If it were po.ssible, for rae, I would fa^t for you nine meals. 
Without food, without arinfe. without any share (of anything), On an island in 
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Seimiptiti ce6l, a^x ceuT)4i6 
tJuic, teb&t\|\ mo liietipA, 
ttx6i5pnTi mna riA 1i-en\eAnn ope, 

A')" l/BAni^Amn cm 'y&n c]nAiii 
'S OA tiibfiroinn Atn' pt j ti& Jpeige 
no Am' p|\10TltlJ-A A^x riA ceuDCAib 
t)o beuiAiTAiTin fUAf Afl m^At) pn 

■Qo peuixl-A Ati bjAoiLAij bAtn. 

■Oa bpeicireA ixeulc An eotAif 
'S f ceAcc 1 mbeul Ati bocAip 
■OeApjTA 50 mbut> j-eo-o uaic 

■Qo COglTAb ceo aY TipAOIjeACC, 

A 5i«iAt> ■oeAp5 mA^x i\6i"Aib 

'S A -puiL mA)\ x>\Kncc A11 pogifiAip 

A b^ibtn CATiA \\6 TjeAf 

'S A bpAJAlT) Ap ■bo.t All AOlU 

6t A ■oi, cic coppA com-cpuitin 
illoL m6 ([At)] Y "' tiiop tiotii, 
'Uti a peApAiii A5 ■oeunAtf) L6cpAin 

'S lAT) CeApCA op COlilAip A Cp01T>O, 

Ca me 1 mbpoii 'p ' too jpAing * 
O pgiopp cu iiAim CAP ceopAinn, 
Cii) ip pAtJA 6 puAip tn6 cotfiAipLe 

50 ngeAppf A-pA Ap mo pAogiU 

CopdcAt) pfop 1 mtpfiuc-buTOe 
A'p pAcpAT) 50 boc eipiie 
O SUgeAC 50 boTiii C6ipe 

DeuppAiD me mo rgpfob, 
SiubAbpATO me mom-eibe 
CopcAlg a'p beinn-eit)ip 
'S 111 peA]-|.-Ait) me 1 cCom-Speme 

50 ■oceift me 50 CpAijbije. 

* " DopAiin " 'pAii ins. 

Loch Erne, with cWsi'-e for me and you to be together Till we should settle our 
case. O cheek of the colour of the dog-berries, O little cuckoo of the top of the 
inouutam Do not falsify your promise, But rise up before day, And' in spite of 
the law of the clergy Sure I would choose you for my consort, And, Oh, God were 
not that a nice story, A man eloping with his love. 

My heart started with trouble, and I frightened nine times, That morning 
that I hesTii That you were not to be found. And all the days wjth merrimeijt J 
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I'd sing to you and harp you, 
I'd know to touch your heart ; 
And sure I would not part you 

For Erin's very beat. 
And were I King of Greece, or 
Any king at peace, 
I'd give it all to thee, love. 

My pearl of white brea-it. 

had you seen her moving, 
My love who was so cruel I 
She was a star-bright jewel 

For dispersing fog and mist. 
Her cheeks, the rose shone through thein. 
Her eyes like harvest dew-drops. 
Her neck like lime, and truly 

Her mouth was to be kissed. 
Her breasts so round, two diamonds, 

1 praised them, for their brightness, 
Raised up like lamps and shining 

Before her burning heart. 
And I am, night and morning. 
In grievous blight and mourning. 
Though often men foretold me 

That I should feel their smart 

At Brake wee I'll arise 

And walk Loch Erne's islands. 

From Kesh I'll search to Sligo 

And hunt it all for thee ; 
And I shall try Mouaily, 
And Cork and high Ben-Edir, 
And stand not in Tomgraney 

Until I reach Tralee. 

and you spent in solitude. Without any one at all guarding us, but the jug and 
It on the table. If 1 would find out your tidings The story (i.e. case) would go 
very hard on me (even) if you were to go to the foot of the Reek, or I would cling 
to my love. And I would sooner be stretched up by you, with nothing under us 
but heather and rushes, Than be listening to the cuckoos that are stirring at 
the break of day, etc. The literal translation of the fourth verse is as follows:— 
If you were to see the star of knowledge And she coming in the mouth of the 
road. You would say that it was a jewel (at a distance) from you. Who would 
raise (i. e. disperse) fog and enchantment. Her countenance red like the'roses, And 
her eye like the dew of the harvest, Uer thin little mouth very pretty, And het 
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flf'L 5te&tincAti ctioic ni. ft^ibe 

tli, bAile-cUAiii Y*" m6A'o pn 

tlAC 'oc6ii\e6cAro me itiaY 1:^1^'^ Viom, 

'S ti&c ti-ettidfiAiti me te m' mi&n, 

muriA bpAJ' me bpigiT) Y^n m6At) pn 

tlt'i AgAm le |\At) Leice 

Ace bcAntiAcc |-bAn aY ceux) tjo 6ti|\ 
be bbAC TIA fU5-ci\Aob. 
Ca An oii\eAT) eibe Ann fAn bpiopA yo, acc ij" cinnce m6 nAfi teif 
An bfeA^A ceiionA 6. Ca f6 lAn fUAf Tie AinmneACAib i.y nA li-uj- 
DAi\Aib 5i\eu5ACA Ajuf TlomAnACA, Aguj" If 'ooig gup A5 CAi)-beAnc 
A ihunAio "1 A eotAif^rein aca An pie. X>e\\\ ye 5U|\ CAfAt) ITIepcupi 
Lei)- Agur gup X)ubAipc 5Uj\ uoig gup b'e pbuco ■oo ppob An cAiUn 
'-eip, Ajuf cuipeAnn An yibe poithe ■oub 50 CApCApuf Le n-A CAbAipc 
AniAC Ap. AccT)eip p6 beip ]:ein Ann pin, mA ceitJCAnn p6 Ann nAC 
mbeTO Aon congnAiti mop Aige A5 cporo Ap fon a gpAO-pAn, oip 
nAC bpuiL m6pAn]cumACCA A5 nA SpAnAijib 'nA A5 Uicc ah pipA 
Ann pin pfop, acc t)a mbeitjeAt) Cp&nmep CAbbni VlAtinpAOi no 
niApCAin beo 50 bpuigpeAt) pe bicip UACAcum A g-CAipDeAti Ann pn 
DO OeunpAb An gno 66. 

til mop •OAm * congnAin bATOip 

Tli bpiib me mop mAp CliApon 

b'eTOip '66 me bACAW 

•Oa Dcigpnn Ann a Uon, 

Ci, A bAO Y A thAioroe-paniA 

50 pfoppuitie Ann put) Ap EApoA 

m CAlcnigeAnn 'opeAm An pApA beip 
Til jeibbeAnn p4 o'a n-oLige. 
t)eip p6 Ann pin 50 p&cpAit) pe 1 g-coinne nA feinne eipeAnn, 50 
ociucpAi& ponn gobb OpgAp CucubAinn Agup CbAnn UipneAC beip 
A5«p 50 mbpippt) pe ippionn be n-A g-consnAm-pAn Agup 50 n- 
lomcopATO pe A jpAft Ap Aip^ Apip beip pAoi buAl*. 1p copmuib gup 
peAp eipn eibe ■oo cuip nA beuppAib pn 1 5-cionn An m6tr) x>o cug 
me, Ajup nAC mbAineAnn pAX) 6 ceApc beip An 5-ceuT)-cuiT) X)e. 

*=" m pubAip -OAm," inAp ■oeipio 1 gCuige mtimAn .■]. " ip piAC- 

canACTDAm." 

jeck of the colour of the lime. Her two breasts were pointed and equal round, 
I praised them, and thought it not much > to do so) They standing making a lamp 
Antl ahapen over against her heart, I am in grief and in tribulation Since you 
Slipped from me across the mearing, Though it was long since I was adrised 
That you would shorten my life. 
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There's never hill nor mountain, 
Nor glen nor sheltered fountain, 
Nor inch nor harbour's mouth. 

But I'll search it all for thee. 
And if I cannot find her 
My love remains behind her, 
I can but blow her blindly 

A blessing from me. 

Thera is as niucli moie in this piece, bu-t I am certain that it is not 
by the same man. It is full up of names taken out of the Greek and 
Roman authors, and no doubt it is only showing his own learning 
and knowledge that the poet is. He says that iSIercury met him 
and told him that he was certain that it was Pluto who whipped off 
the girl with him, and the poet sets before himself to go to Tartarus 
to take her back out of it. But then he says to himself that if he 
goes there he will have no great assistance in fighting for his love, 
for the Spaniards have no greiit power down there, nor the people of 
the Pope, but that if Crauraer, Calvin, Henry, or Martin were alive 
he 'would get a letter from them to their friends there, which would 
do the business for him. 

I want a strong help ; 

1 am not large like Charon ; 

He would be able to drown me 

If I were to come into his net ; 

His boat and his oai-s are 

Everlastingly there on guard ; 

The people of the Pop<j do not please him, 
He does not submit to their law. 

He says, then, tliat he will go for the Fenians of Ireland, until 
Finn, GoU, Oscar, Cuchnlain and the children of Uisneach come with 
him, and that he will break hell with their help, and carry his love 
back again with him victoriously. It is likely that it was some 
other man who added those verses to what I gave before, and that 
they do not belong by right to the first part of it. 



The remainder is easy and need not be translated, FHrln, in the third verse 
Miean^ *' a present, "perhaps from English "fairing." I nddndamra&Ana "fated 
fofuie." Cfert^i/i/t, in the fourth verse, means " shapen." Vorann is probably 
written for Dogkrainf], which means anguish ot misery, ffearr oi/- - shorten it. 
i?('a;r e = cut it. I do not know where Moin-Eile, in the fifth verse is. Breuch- 
blmidhe, a corruption of Breuch-mhuigh, or Brench mhagh " the Wolf's I'lain," 
'? a towiland in Slig k C^is is also in Sligo and Tomgrfine a little village in Clare, 
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^Aicp* tnS cuptA Abi\&n beAj eile cnfi x^oy Ann fo, ci* nA* 
jiimce ni6 &\\ Aori cop gu-p Cotihaccaij rto pinne iatj. Hi obiip 
WAome-CMAice iao acc TJAOine fogLAiiiCA. A5 po An ceub fieAtin. 

06 A iVitiine. 

Oc ! A niuipe nAC cpuAJ mo cAp 

1 bpiAticAib bAip, Ap &1C mo puAln, 
ipi. 'n j-cluAiiAij tiieAtigAC ^00 pu&t) mo jpA'o 

'S nAC bpAJAim 50 bpAc a mAtAipc uaic'. 

lileAtt pi mipe be bpiAcpAib bbAc 

An beic jeAb* bAn ip gibe pnUAX) 
TlAC ■ocpeigpeAT) me 50 'oci bi. An bpac' 

'S Atioip gup lion pit LAn oe m' pUAC. 

Ip mAip5 A cpeTOpeAp beAti 50 bpAC 

no beAppAT) 1 5-CAp T)t plop A pum, 
tTlAp no piniie mipe x>o bion ■o'a gpAt) 

'S Anoip gup nAip b6ice beAumi JAT) *iSinn. 
Ci. An ■DAn po 'nnA nAiiiiAiJeACClllop pA-OAijce AmAC ; A5 po •oAn 
eiLe CA iiiop copiiiuibe 50 mop bepiop-tlAHiniijeAcc. TI1 bpUAip me 
Aoii Ainm AccUibllAm -Rua-o opclonn An AbpAni peo, Accipcopmuil 
5up •OAn 1TluimneAC e, oip ip pocAb niuiirineAC "puinn " 'p^" gceut) 
pAtin ;=" mopAn." 

IS AOtbtlinn ■OUIC. UibUam nuAt cecimc. 
1j AOibinn buic a 6unie tjoibb 

riAC bpeiceAiin puiiin -oe nA mnAib 
Oc ! t>A bpeicpeA a bpeiceAiin pinn 
T)o beibeA cinn mAp ACAini. 

Ip CpUAJ A DtA nAC TlAbb 00 btop 

Sub 'oo croinn A cub CApcA, 
A copp piieAcCA, pbiocc jeAb pAop, 
Oc! ip pAOC biom mo beACA. 



* "An meioseAb," 'y&n lllS, t " 'S gup bion pt Aiioip," 'pAn ms. 

* This translation is in tlie nieti-e of tlie original. Literally :— 
Oh. Mary {i.e. Virgin is it not a pity, my case ! In the pains of death in want of 
■ my slumber, on account of the guileful deceiver who plundered my lo>e, and I get 
not for ever an exchange (of her t.wn luve) from her. She deceived lue with 
blossoming- word.s, the bright maiden of brightest countenance (saying) that she 
would not forsake me till the dav of judgment, and now she has becnme full of 
hatred of me. Alas I for him who sliall ever believe in a woman, or shall give m 



I must give here a couple more short songs, although I am not at 
all sure that it was Connacht men who made them. They are not 
tlia work of peasants, but of educated people. Here is the first : 

UCH 1 MARY. 
Oh, Mary, but mine is the pitiful case, 

In sorrow's einbrace I am left this day, 
The little deceiver of roguish face 

Has stolen each trace of my heart away. 

She swore with words of bewitching grace 

How honest her face did appear alway — 

Tliat she would not forsake me through time nor space, 
Aud now she has hastened to shun my way. 

Let no man yield to a lovely face, 
]>iit his energy brace as best he may j 

She filled me first with her love — 'twas base 

Then laughs in my face and turns away.* 
This poem is in the great Ranneeught metre leuuthened out. Here 
is another poem a good deal more like true Ranneeught. I found 
no name but " William Ruadh " to this song, but it is probable that 
he is a Munster man, for " pween " in the first rann is a Munster 
word, meaning "a good many." 

HAPPY IT IS.* 
Happy 'tis, thou blind, for thee 
That thou seest not our star ; 
Could'st thou see as we now see 
Thou would'st be as we now are. 

God! why was I not made blind 

Ere my mind was set upon her ? 
Oh, when I behold her eye, 

How can I weigh life or honour ? 



charge (?) to her a knowledge of his intentions, as I did who was filled with lore 
for her, imd now she is loath to leven} salute me. 

For this unlawful extension of the Ranneeught metre see the preface The 
true Itanneeught has only seven Imes in each syllable, while these lines have 

» This is in the metre of the original. Ltteralh/ :— 

" It IS happy for tliee, O bhnd man, who dost not see much of women. Doh if 
you were to see what we see, lliou would'st be sick even as I am. It is a pity, O 
God, that It vvas not bhnd I was before I saw her twisted cool. Her snowy body 
(of) race bright and iree, Uoh, I think my life a misery, I always thought the 
blmd pit..able until my calamity waxed beyond the grief of all, then, tbouph it 
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DAoine bAtlA buT) cimjaj Uom 

Sup fai- mo jUAir c&iA puTJAp C&16, 

CujAf mo rpuAJ, C16 cpuAJ, Ap cnuc, 
A tuib tiA tub Ag luib ACAim. 

If mAip5 piA-m T)0 conriAipc ( 

'S If inAip5 riAC bjreiceAnn f jac t&, 

1)' mAip5 Aip A b]:uil priArom 'o'a feApc, 
'S if mAip5 fjAoilce Af aca. 

1|'inAip5 ■00 celt) t)'A pof 

'S If mAips TiAC bfuil t)'a pof -oe jnAc, 

If mAip5 Tjuitie bioT) 'tinA Vi-Aice 

'S If mAip5 TIAC 'niiA h-Aice ca. 
■Oo CU5 1116 Atioif 50 beopwe fomplAtAib Ap Ati AbpAii-gpAomAp 
00 comAt) 6 leif tiA ■oAomib-cUAice.fip Aguf miiA, Aguf meAf Aim gup 
ATi-beAg ■oe tiA ■OATiCAib ■DO CU5 me Atiti fo ■oo bl oeAncA le ■oAoinib 
A pAib e6tAf ACA Ap bApouigeAcc, no te^oAOitiib •oo fSpfob ia^o mAp 
cACA^o-Aimfipe Aguf be feu6Ainc cpeAT> ■o'feuof a-6 fiAO ■oo ■ofiATiAm 
45 pbioeAcc. Ace, pit fjuipim, CAicfi-o me cpi no ceACAp t>e ■oAn- 
CAib eile ■oe nA feAn--oAncAib cAbAipc Ann fo, niAp fompli Ap nA 
li-AbpAn\ib 5PA-0 mAp bio-OAp AmeAfg nA nSieoAl nA ceuoCA 
bliAftiin 6 fom. nt C15 Uoin a pi.'o ciA Ii-ia^o nA b-uj-OAip bo cum 
nA ■oi.ncA fo leAnAf, no C1A An c-Am t)0 liiAip fiAt), acc meAfAim 
5up CAmAbb mAic 6 fom 00 bi fiAO, Aguf if fobbufAc 50 pAib flA^O 
niof muince Aguf niof eobAije 'ni. nA -OAome Do cum An mfeA'o aD- 
pAn cug me ceAnA. fUAip me iad 1 bAim-fSpibinnib ConnACCACA 
AgUf beipim Ann fo mAp AbpAin ConnACCACA ia^o, acc leif An 
fipinne ■o'mnpnc x)'feu-ofAOA0if beic cumcA 1 n-Aon cuige ■oe nA 
cuigib, 6ip ni bfuib ■oicfip Ap bic it>ip An cAnAiiiAin 00 bi cleAC- 
CAijce Leif nA bAp^OAib oa ceuo bllA'OAin no cpi ceun bliAOAin 6 
fom 1 n-AOn cuige ■oe nA cuigib. tJo bAinftoff nA b-AbpAin LeAnAf, 
6 ceApc, •oo cpuinniugAW nA bpiofA fin D'fAg nA fi op-bAipp 'nnA 

is a pity, my pity I turned into en^vy, In a loop of the loops in a loop am I. 
It is woe for whoevei saw her, And it is woe for him who sees her not eacli |jy. 
It is w(.efor him on whom the knot of her love is itied), And it is woe for Elm 
who is loosed out of it. It is woe for him who goes to her, and it is woe for him 
who is not with her constantly. It is woe for a person to be near her. And it 13 
a woe for him that is not near her. ^ j » j •* i» 

There Is a sixth verse which I do not give above as I do not understand it. It 
tuns thus— . 

A hainm bliios ag sgolta arotha 

San ruadh iiihuir 6 sloingtear ise, 
O na searc ni'l saor acht dall.'L 
(Jerb'faith aitii liom afeicsip 



Once 1 pitied sightleaa men, 

I was then unhurt by siglit, 
Now I envy those who aee uot, 

They can be not hurt by light. 

Woe who once has seen her please, 

And then sees her not each hour. 
Woe for him her love-mesh traps, 

Woe for whom it snaps its pow er. 

Woe for him who visits not, 

Woe his lot who does, I wis. 
Woe for him is not beside her, 
Woe besides for him who is. 
I have now given enough of examples of the love song as it was 
composed by the peasantry, both men and women, and I think that 
it is very few of the love songs given here which were composed by 
people who had a knowledge of bardism, or by people who wrote 
them for pastime, and only to try what they could do in the way of 
poetry. But before I leave off I must give three or four more 
poems, of the older ones, for examples of the love songs as they were 
amongst the Gael some hundreds of years ago. I cannot say who are 
the authors who composed the following poems, or what was the time 
at which they lived, but I think it was a good while ago that they 
existed, and it is evident that they were more learned and more 
educated than the people who wrote the songs I have given already. 
I found them in Connacht MSS., and give them here as Connacht 
songs, but to tell the truth, they might be composed in any of the 
provinces, for there is no difference at all between the dialects used 
by the bards two or three hundred years ago in any of the five 
provinces. The songs which follow would by riglit belong to a 
This verse appears to contain a cryptic allusion to the girl a name a thins 

S.?» ni^f f h r"' J"?? ^"'' ' ""^""^ 1^" pi-^bably '• Aluireann Buadh, " for the 
translation of the Hrst line appears to be tEis, " Her name is (found) b^ dividing 
the waters in the Red Sea, whence she is called." Hence it is a pun upon 3 
■ sea " and rann ov roinn "a division." The last two ranns seem to be a 
Gaehc extension of the Latin pentameter, 

"Ifon possum tecum vivere nee sine te." 

The meaning of the last line of the third verse is not very clear : it seems to 
contain a kind of pun or paronomasia on Ub, a " curl " ancl «4 a " noose "I do 
not we 1 understand the force of the preposition "ag," in a, IM. The phrase 
seems to mean "snared,' Perhaps a better translation would be "inlhesn^r, 
of all mares (le. woman's love) ensnared am L" Literally, a snare has me." 

Although the word pmnn is often used in Munster for '■ many," it seems to be 
here used 'm the sense of "jot " or " tittle," and is probably boreowed from the 
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titJlAig, &5«f ni ■o'&bpinAib n& ti'o&oiiie-cu4ice aci. m6 A5 CAbiinfc 
Ann fan VeabAH ^-o. A6c if coftiiuiL n&c bfuit ma piofAit) feo 
p6 feAn, cix) 50 bpiiV fiAO 1 nnofiip ^lAgALcA, no mi. ca pAt) 
peAn, fein, T>'Acp«i5eA6 lAt) \\ux> beAg 6 cumA'6 iab, teif nA 
OAOinib tjo JAb Aguf '00 f5|\fob iat), 6ii\ ni'L mopAn ^ocaL 1 
n-Aon ceAnn aca nAC bjruiL coiti -poiiLeip fo-cuijce Anoif Ajuf bf 
pAb ApiAiii. Ajuf pn e An c-A-obAp beipim Ann fo lAia, oip if ■0615 
biom gu)! cuitnnui jeAt) teif nADAOinib iat), Aguf gup fjpfobAfe pof 
50 ■ogijeAnnAC lAt), 6ip ni bpuAip me Acc ceAnn aca 1 n-Aon peAn- 
f5pTbinn. Ajtif mAp ip 1 pgpibinnib ConnACCACA ftiAip me lAti ni 
mvceApL ApfAT) e, aicoo CAbAipcx^oib AmeAfgnAn-AbpAn jpAOfo. 
bpeAcnocAm An teigceoip teip An 5-ceUT) AmApc An ■oicpp An- 
tiiop ACA imp nAJi-oibpeACAibfeonAnibApo jrojlAmcArmuAinceAfi, 
Agup iiA nnAOine cipe. A5 po An ceut) ceAnn beupfAp m6. 

ATI SeARC '5A ■DIULutlSAt). 
nio spAT), 6n 'pi mo jpA* 

An beAn ip mo biop '5 Am' cpAO, 

1p AnnpA i 6 m' ■oeAnAiii cmn 

11 A An beAn -oo m' -oeAnAm pLAn. 

'Si mo ic6p, 6n 'pt mo pcop, 

beAn An poipg UAicne niAp An p6p, 
, beAn nAC 5-cuippeAT) bArii pA m' ceATrtS 

beAn nAC buropeAt) biom Ap 6p. 

St mo peApc, 6n 'p' mo peApc 

An beAn nAp pAg lonnAm noApc, 
beAn nAC beigpeAt) mo t>iA)5 oc 
beAn nAC 5-cuippeAX> I1A5 Am' beAcc. 

'Si mo pun, 6n 'p' mo pun 

beAn nAC n-innpeAnn Aon nit) tjumn, 

beAn nAC beigpeAG Am' XJi&ig oc, 

beAii nAC nT)eunpAT) pibe I'ub. 

Noiman point, in imitatinn of the French idiom, tjuine voit pnint ile/emmt,U^ 
which it is here exactly equivalent. 

An attempt is made to retain for the first verse of the translation the inwovta 
vowel riiyme of the original. 

Com, (is7 THOU SEE aa WR NOW SEE 

Thou would'st BE as WE NiiW are. 

* This translation is in the metre of the original, only more regular Literally. 

My love, oh ! she is my love. The wo^iian who is most for destroying tne ; 
Dealer is she from making me ill Than the woman who would be for making 
uie well. She is my treasure. Oh, she is my treasure, The woman of the grey 



fiolleotion of those pieces which the true bards left after them, and 
not to the songs of the peasantry which I am giving in this collection. 
But it is likely that these pieces are not very old, though they are in 
a regular metre, or, if they are old, itself, they were somewhat changed 
since they were composed, by the people who sang them and wrote 
them down, for there are not many words in any of them which are 
not as clear and intelligible now as they ever were. And for this 
reason I give them here, for I am sure tliey were remembered by the 
people and lately written down by them, for I have not found any of 
them except one, the " Roman Earl," in an old manuscript. And as it 
was in Connacht manuscripts I found them, it is not altogether wrong 
to give a place to them here amongst these love songs. The reader 
will observe at the first glance the very great difference that there is 
between these works of the educated, thinking bards, and those of the 
country people. This is the first one I shall give : 

MY LOVE, OH, SHE IS MY LOVE.* 
She casts a spell, oh, casts a spell. 

Which haunts me more than I can tell. 
Dearer, because she makes me ill, 
Than who would will to make me well. 

Shu is my store, oh, she my store, 

Wliose grey eye wounded mo so sore, 
Who will not place in mine her piilm. 
Who will not calm me any more. 

She is my pet, oh, she my pet. 

Whom I can never more forget ; 
Who would not lose by me one moan. 
Nor stone upon my cairn set. 

She is my roon, oh, she my roon, 

Who tells me nothing, leaves me soon ; 
Who would not lose by me one sigh, 
Were death and I within one room. 



(?) eye (she) like the rose, A woman who would not place a h.and beneath my 
head, A woman who would not be with me for gold .She is my affection, Oh ! 
she is my affection. The woman who left no strength in me ; A woman who 
would not breathe a sigh a'ter me, A woman who would not raise a stone at my 
tomb. She is my secret love, Oh ! she is my secret love. A woman who tells us 
{i. e., me) nothing ; A woman who would not breathe a sigh after me, A woman 
who would not (for me) shed tears.* She is my shape, Oh I she is my shape,t 
A woman who doas not remember me to be out. A woman who would not 



'Sf mo c)Mir, on Y' '"o ^t^tic, 

bean tiAC s-cuininuigeAtiti mi beic AtnuiJ, 
beAn hac ngoit^-eAG «ai|\ mo bAir* 
'SI cpa&Aij mo cfvoroe 50 tA^A.t 

tnop mo CAj*, 6n rndp mo fiii" 

IriOtlgtlA-O pAT) 50 b^TAgAim bAp, 
t)eAn tiAc ■ociubnAT) CAob Uom 
T)Ap mo mionn ^■[^ ( mo jpA*. 

S i mo jvogATi, 611 Y' "10 roj*" 

beAii iiAc nroeApcfAO pAp opm, 
An beAn nAC nt)euni:A& tiom-]"A pi 
(AY) ca ■oe flop lAn t>e jpAin. 

If mop mo bpon, 6ti Y "ii^P '"o bp6n 
Pa ah x)poc-tfieAp mop 
A5 An mnAOi ■oo mo cIaoit)' 
If I flAT) m6 6 mo beo. 

S f mo tiiiAn, 6n Y' '"O ttilAn, 

beAn If Atinf A tiom f aoi 'n ngpSin, 
An beAn tiAC g-cmpfeAO opm binn 
■Oa fuit)finn Le na CAeb, 

'SI x>o cpABAig mo cpo'De 

AY'oY^S^uiS ofnA Am' iAp4 
rHiinA 'OC65CAP An c-olc fo 6m' (5poit« 
tli b^ix) m6 50 T)e6 ftAn. 



■* "uipi mobAf " Y*" ^S- t "jAn Upp" Y*" "13- 
J "lonnAm cotoc " 'y&n ms. 

cry at the hour of my death, It is she ruined ray heart to its middle. 
Great my case, Oh ! great my case. It is a wonder how long it is till I 
find death. A woman who would not give me trust, By my oatli slie is my 
love 1 She is my choice, Oh ! she is my choice, The woman who would not 
look back at me, i'he woman who would not make peace with me. And who 
U ever full of hate. Great my grief, Oh 1 great my grief, At the great dis- 
respect The woman has (working) for my dtstroying. 'Tia she spoiled me of 
my life. I^he is my desire. Oh ! she is my desire ; A woman dearest to me under 
the sun, The woman who would not payme heed. If Iwere to sit by her siie. 
it is sheruiuedmy heart. And left a sigh for ever in me. Unless this evil I)e 
raisad otf mv heart, I shall not be well for ever. 
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She is my dear, oh, she my dear, 

Who cares not whether I be here. 
Who would not weep when I am dead. 
Who makes me shed the silent tear. 



Hard my case, oh, hard my case. 

How have I lived so long a space, 
She does not trust me any more, 
But I adore her silent face. 



She is my choice, oh, she my choice. 

Who never made me to rejoice ; 
Who caused my heart to ache so ofi;, 
Who put no softness in her voice. 



Great my grief, oh, great ray grief, 

Neglected, scorned beyond belief. 
By her who looks at me askance. 
By her who grants me no relief. 



She's my desire, oh, my desire. 

More glorious than the bright sun's fire ; 
Who were than wind-blown ice more cold. 
Had I the boldness to sit by her. 



She it is who stole my heart, 

But left a void and aching smart, 
And if she soften not her eye 
Then life and I shall shortly part. 

• Literally, " Who would not make a pouring of et/es." 

+ Perhaps C]\VIC is for ci[\ot^ riches or cattle. But an old meaning of C]\MZ 
ts destruction, which would make best sense if it were not too obsolete. Be may have 
meant to say " she is my riches." The word generally means " shape " which seems 
to make jw sense here, unless, perhaps, like the Latin "forma" and '^formosus,'! it is 
used in the sense of "beauty," Compnre a chrothach mar cholvim in the old Litany 
of Mary in the Leabhar Breac=formosa ut Coluinlia, beautiful as a dovt. 

f 
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\y ioint)A eippiiT) Aguj- cuifleAt) 1 miofup na UticeAt) fed, AJilf 
tr cOTriA|\uA e pti tiAc bjru'l pAT) Agiinii iiiti fo mAjx ciinis p&x> o 
L&im All pie. A5 t"o All •OAfVA 510CA. 

HI bhpAs mise bAs ouic. 
tli bpAg mij-e bA|- T)uic 

A beAii UT) All cuipp mAi\ jeip, 
OAOine LeAiiiA 00 tfiAiibAi)' piAtii 

t1i lotinAnn iax> aY me ireiti. 

CpfiAT) pAC JIACpAHUl o'eUg 

t)o'n gob TseApg, ■oo'n roeuo rtiAp bLic (!,' 
An cpuc liii'ontA, An c-ucc niAp je'i]', 
An ■061b pub geAbAinn f^in bAj-? 

TiA cfocA coppA, An cneAf up, 

tlA 5p«a-6a copcpA, An cut pAp, 
50 t)einiin ni bpuigfeAO-pA bAp 

t)6ib pu-o, 50 mbut) Aill he T)ia. 

t)o itiaIait) * caoVa, ■o'polc niAp 6p, 
■Oo pun 5eATimAit)e, vo glop Leipg, 

Oo pAt cpumn, x>o coLpA pei&, 

Hi niApbpAi'o p&Ti Acc -ouineteAiii. 

X3o rii6in Aoib, ■o'Aigne pAop, 

Do bop CAnA, x)o CAob mAp cutp, 
Oo pop5 50pm, -DO bpAJA-o bin, 

TI1 bfAJ mipe bAp ■0UIC. 

A bcAn UT), An cuipp mAp g6ip, 

Oo Vi-oileAt) m6 A5 ■ouine gtic, 
A bop CAnA, A bpAige bAin 
n( bpA5 mipe bAp ■ouic. 
A5 po Anoip An cpioiiiAt 510CA. TlCl pe com peAn leip An ■oi 
ceAiin puAp, cperoim. tli'L An pile com puAip-glic letp An mbApo 
oeigeAnnAc, Agup m cpoineAnn pe AnAgAit An gpA* aca 'ja 

ClApAT), 

* "mAiiige " 'pAn 111 S. 



This transia' ion is exactly in the metre of the original, Literally. 

I shall not die for thee, O woman yonder, of body like a swan. Silly people 
(were they) thou hast ever slain. They and myself are not the same. Why 
should I go to die For the red lip, for the teeth like blossoms ; The gentle 



^^ 



There is many a mistake and error in the metre of ttiese lines, in 
the Irish, and that is a proof that we have not got them here just aa 
they came from the hands of the poet. Here is the seooad piece : — 

I SHALL NOT DIE FOR THEE. 
For thee I shall not die, 

Woman high of fame and name ; 
Foolish men thou mayest slay 

I and they are not the same. 

Why should I expire 

For the fire of any eye, 
Slender waist or swan-like limb, 

Is't for them that I should die f 

The round breasts, the fresh skin. 

Cheeks crimson, hair so long and rich ; 

Indeed, indeed, I shall not die. 

Please God, not I, for any such. 

The golden hair, the forehead thin, 

The chaste mien, the gracious ease, 

The rounded heel, the languid tone, 
Fools alone find death from these. 

Thy sharp wit, thy perfect oalm, 

Thy thin palm like foam of sea j 
Thy white neck, thy blue eye, 

I shall not die for thee. 

Woman, graceful as the swan, 

A wise man did nurture me, 
Little palm, white neck, bright eye, 
I shall not die for ye. 
Here now is the third piece. It is not as old, I think, as the two 
given above. The poet is not so coldly-wise as the last bard, and 
does not fight against the love that is torturing him. 

figure, the breast like a swan, Is itfor them I myself should die. The pointed 
(! breasi s, the fresh skin ; The scarlet cheeks, the undulating cool ; Indeed, then, 
I shall not die For them, may it please God. Thy narrow brows, thy tresses 
like gold. Thy chaste secret, thy languid voice. Thy heel round, thy calf smooth. 
They shall slay none but a silly person. Thy delightful mien , thy free spirit, Thy 
thin palm, thy side like foam. Thy blue eye, thy white throat!— I shall not die 
for thee. O woman of body like a swan. I was nurtured by a cunning man, 
thin palm, O white bosom — I shall not die for tiian. 
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Joipini cu, A tiAOit) bi5 flap 

TlA bfolu fiapi *f t)AC All 6ip, 
'S 5AC cuaL ■oi'ob 50 f AT)A ^rAiin 

tlAC 5Ann -00 fin 50 bipp Ati fe6ip. 

Ha popg tiAC, TiA bjreucAtti mAlL, 

riA niAlAi-o* njAiin iriAp pjplb piiiti, 

tlA ngpUAX) tnbAti acc copcAip cpioCA 
Ocon 1 ip cpiocA CAim cinti. 

An beulblAfCA, Ap fnUAt) CAOip, 

'S An tieuTi CAilce.t fAop Ap riieio. 

An cj'pon ve&Y, An pmig nAC mop, 

'S An piob bin, pnUAO ■oe'n ngeip, 

TlA nieup n-up, nA ngeAl-lAiii nglAn, 
TlA ngeug Las '°^ n-iAtiAnn (?) ciuin 

Do 5AC ceoL pi5-binn fAop-blAIC 

Do pspiob An fAOlleAnn bin Tjuiiin J 

All c-ucc niAp Aol MA 5-cfo6 5-cpuinn 

AplMTi foy nAp ■oopn AOn, § 
All copp ]"eiiii peAn5, An cAob bLAic, 

Til feinnim •OAOib ■oAiL mo jeif'. 

If cpuAJ 3;An me Apcig fAOi glAf 

A5 mnAOi nA mbAp meAp-gbAC-n/Aoic, 
1 popctAipge nA pLiop n^Lan 

Tlo 1 LiopgAmAit nA ppeAb f;-CAOin. 

A5 po pAOi ceipeAT), c6ni6iple — ip -ooig le peAn oume gpuAmA 
615111 — AnAJjAiti iiA nibAn, Aon piopA beAg Amain Le caca*, mAp 
liieA&CAn puApac, Ann pan CAOib eile TDe'ii pgala, Antiaig An melt) 
pn molcA. Ip piu A CAbAipc iiiAp geAli Ap an lappACC ■oo pmne 
An bapT) pgeul -o'lnnpinc. Ip pompla mAic Ap mot) nA pean-bapD 

* "mail-ije " pAn ms. f " CAitce ban " 'ic&n tnS. 
X "fionn" 'y&n mS. A^up labatpceAp e 1 n-aiceacAib 1 gCfiije 
niuriiAn map "piiinii" Acci gConnacCAlb niAp " pinn." Til jtocaI 
coicclonn AmeApg nA g-ConnAOCAC Aiioip 6. § " feap" 'p*" ^^ 



LITTLE CHILD, I CALL THEE. 

Little child, I call thee fair, 

Clad in hair of goldea hue, 
Every look in ringlets falling 

Down, to almost kiss the dew. 

Slow grey eye and languid mien. 

Brows as thin as stroke of quill, 
Cheeks of white with scarlet through them, 

Och ! it's through them I am ill. 

Luscious mouth, delicious breath, 

Chalk-white teeth, and very small, 

Lovely nose and little chin, 

White neck, thin, she is swan-like all. 

Pure white hand and shapely finger. 

Limbs that linger like a song ; 
Music speaks in every motion 

Of my sea-mew warm and young. 

Rounded breasts and lime-white bosom, 

Like a blossom, touched of none, 
Stately form and slender waist. 

Far more graceful than the swan. 

Alas for me 1 I would I were 

With her of the soft-fingered palm, 

In Waterford to steal a kiss, 

Or by the Liss whose airs are balm. 

* This translation is in the exact metre of the original. Litcralhi :— 
I call on thee, O little baby over there.*0ftheun;kilatingtresse3of the colour 
of gold ; And every lock of t.hem long and languid, That almost str*-tch to the 
top of the grass ; Of the grey ey^s of the slow looks, Of the bri. ws thin like the 
itroke of a pen, Of the white ch eka, but scarlet through them, Ochone, it i? 
through t.hem I am ill. The tastefnlmouth of the hue of a berry, And the chalk 
white teeth free from size (?) The pretty nose, tlit' chin not larae, And the white 
throat, appearance of the swan. Of the fresh fingers of white hands clean (cut). 
Of the languid limbs round which close tunes I?) Of every fairy-sweet free-blos- 
somed music Which (she. the white fair seagidl wrote. The bosom like lime, 
of the rounded breasts, That never yet any touched ; The gentle tender body, 
the blossom-like siile -I sing ye not (half) an account of my swan, 'lis pity I am 
not in under lock With the woman of the p:ihns of the soft-finger touch. In 
Portlarigy (Watorford) of the clean benches (?) Or in Lisgowal of the genJastreams 
' LiterMlij, *' little infant^ west" 
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e, AgUf CA AM piofA TO cotccionn JO leop, CApi\Aiti5 nnfe t Af 
rspibiiin ACA AjAm ■oo iMntie Uoccuip O DonAbAin Ati SgolAipe 
mop SAe-oeilje. ■O'AqiAig niife LicpiugA* iiA bpocAt. 

An c-iAutA bVii 'SAn noim". 
triAips 00 gniT) cutiiAmi leir tiA nitiAib 

Til tMAp pn ACAIT) tIApp, 

T3o but) c6ip A 5-cup I 5-cp6 
1 n-eA5tnAip ha nibAn j-o Afcig. 

lAplA 5I1C Tio bi Yah noitii 

Ag A nibiteAT) coipn 6ip yi. flon, 
Ap liinAOi An lApt-A ni6ip riiAtc 
T)o cuaIat) fgeul A1C, mi, b'f'op. 

LA -o'i. pAbA'OAp ApAon 

CAob te CAob Ap LeAbAiO cluiiii 
TDo leig [pe] Aip 50 pAib aj eAf, 
■Oo cum rseul, vo bpAic a puin. 

" Oc ! oc ! OA bruijfeA-pA bAp 
bu& bsAg mo cAp loiinAtn pein, 
Ap boccAib 06 leAC Ap leAC 
Do ■poinpimi ^ta peAC mo ppp6. 

Do cuippinn pior)A A^up ppoL 

1 5-com-poniii pAippmg xj'op -oeApg 
I •ocimcioLb 100 cuipp 'pAti UA15," 
App AH beAii Do pmuAiti* ah ceAlg. 

DediiAi jceAp beipeAti An bAp 

X)o bpAic mtiA no mA^A peAng, 
D'a ■oeoin niop cuttiAill, pi pin 
An beam a fip, m-o ■oVp' geAlL. 



* ^AbAipceAp An pocAL po niAp "pm&oin" Aiioip, Ann jAd Aic 
n-eipmn cpeinim, Acu ip f obiApAC 6'n pAnn po gup UbAipeA* 6 An 
c-Am pm " pmuAin" mAppgiobcap e, A5 TieunAih c6m-puAime Le UAig. 

This translation is in the metre of tlie original. Literally. 

Pity of him who enters on affection with women, Not so'are the men They 
ought to be put in clay, IVithout (the co-operation) of these women inside. A 
wise Earl there was in Rome, Who used to have golden goblets under wine 
About the wife of the great good Earl There was heard a pleasant (or oueer) 
story, if tru?. '^ ^ ' 
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Here, at last, is a counsel against women, given by some morose 
old man, no doubt ; only one little piece to throw in as a petty make- 
weight on the other side of the balance, after all that praise. It is 
worth givingon account of the attempt the bai-d has made to tell a story- 
It is a good example of the manner of the old bards, and this piece is 
common enough. I took it out of a manuscript which I have, made 
by Doctor O'Donovan, the greatest of Irish scholars. I have some- 
what changed the orthography ; 

THE ROMAN EARL. 
No man's trust let woman claim. 

Not the same as men are they; 
Let the wife withdraw her face 

When ye place the man in clay. 

Ouce there was in Rome an earl 

Cups of pearl did hold his ale, 
Of this wealthiest earl's mate 

Men relate a famous tale. 

So it chanced that of a day 

As they lay at ease reclined. 
He in jest pretends to die, 

Thus to try her secret mind. 

"Ooh ! Ochone, if you should die, 

Never I would be myself ; 
To the poor of God I'd give 

All my living, lands and pelf. 

" Then in satin stiif with gold, 

I would fold thy fair limbs still. 
Laying thee in gorgeous tomb," 

Said the woman bent on ill. 

Soon the earl, as if in death, 

Yielded up his breath to try her; 
Not one promise kept his spouse 
' Of the vows made glibly by her. 



On a day that they were tosether, Side by side on a bed of down, He 
let on that he was dying. He shaped a story to spy out her secret mind. "Och ! 
Och! if thou wen to die Little would be ray reg:ird for my own life 
(literally, small were my case in myself). On the poor of God, round 
about, I would divide severally my fortune. I would put silk and satin. In 
»n equal-broad division of red gold, Bound about thy body in the tomb "— 
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All ci\i.c r'" — <=iT) Y beAg All rc6p, 

t) J. bAnn-ti.im no ci\1 ne fAC 
T1a6 t\Aini5 Atx ^&r> a com. 

Uo jeAl pre biveiTJ A cinii 

A|\ riTjul bo'ti cill Lei^ Ati S-copp, 
ni c«5 -piKi" ^' eAgl^Aif X}6 
•s m CU5 T)eipc 1)0 -ouine bocc 

Cu5a6 leii-eAii ^ilMJe ppAp 

TlUA11\ bl A be All A5 T)ul U4It), 
U'plAfpA'S C1\eAT) JTA llAlb A CO[Vp 

■O'a cuy\ nocc Atiii fAti UAij. 

feug fife leic|-5eut jAti, 

A^i tioj- TiA liibAti bio)- le Vi-olc, 
O'a i-AopA-o Af A -peAti |r6iti, 
■beAii iiAc TigeobA-o seilL i Locc* 

"bUMcUtl VA COfAlb 5AC pt^ 

m bei& Aiioir niAH Tio bi tilAiiit 

■So iioipp t 5° TI15 '"^ "ouiL, 

bui) LeAC cur 6 A ocSit) 'yAii cfliAb. 

00 coiiii-tiii5 te cuf tiA r^uAij 

&f, fllAb SiOtlll — CHUAIO All CAf, 

t)o cutnAi" ■ouic Aifteine 5eAi\t\ 
tlAC iiAinigmeAtL ■00 ^a m&Y." 

Ar Hi inni'b ci-6 nioii bup 111)615 
Vatja T)6ib Ag -otil Le 5A01C, 
CeA)\c ■ouitie hao meAllAit) r'*^> 
triAips Leij;pAr* f"" ^^ 11111*01. 



* " beiii iiAlA SAbAf, jeiLL a Locc " 'riti ms. t 50 t^olr11^=50 
fii jifi cu, 50 ■0C15 C ll ^o. 

Said the womni who thousht the deceit. Death is preterded t bv him. To apj 
^rwoma.. of the .lender hrow. Of her will she did "<" '"'fi'-A"erher h-isband 
-one thing of all she pwraised. He goi in exchange of it on the street, That 
time- though it was sm.ll its worth^Two cubits or three of sackcloth That did 
not oompletely reach even hU hips. She brightened the kerchief of her head On 
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Jerked into a cofBn hard, 

With a yard of canvas coarse ; 

(To bis hips it did not come) ; 

To the tomb they drove the corsn. 

Bravely dressed was she that day, 
On her way to Muss and grave ; 

To CJod's Chui'ch and needy men, 
Not one penny piece she gave. 

Up he starts, the coffined man, 

Calls upon his wife aloud, 
" Why am I thus thrust away. 

Almost naked, with no shroud ?" 

Then as women do when caught 

In a fault, with ready wit 
Answered slie upon the wing — 

Not one thing would she admit i 

" Winding-sheets are out of date. 
All men state it. Clad like this. 

When the judgment trump shall sound, 
You shall bound to God and bliss. 

" When in shrouds they trip and stumble 
You'll be nimble then as erst. 

Hence I shaped thee this short vest, 
You'll run best and come in first." 

Trust not to a woman's faith, 

"Tis a breath, a broken stem ; 

Few whom they do not deceive. 

Let him grieve that trusts to them. 



^6ing to the grave-yard with the body. She gave not a penny to the Church of God, 
And she gavenoahns to any poor person. A quick leap up was given by him, When 
his wife was going away from him. He asked her why his body was A-burying 
raked in the grave. She gave a ready excuse, After the manner of women 
icaught) in evil, Clearing herself to her own husband. A woman who would not 
make aubmis,9ion (?) in f.ault. "A (winding) sheet round the feet of every man. 
There shall not be now, as ever before. That tliou niayest reiich to the king of 
the elements, Thou shalt have the first place of all that go on the mountain.* 
To (let thee) race in the front of the mullitudes, On the mountain of Siou— 
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Ctt) 'jt h'\omt>& CA-nAfif 111'" 

A^viy bpiicLin caoL aiiii a ci§, 
niD le A bpolocAioe a iiocc 
niof cuip p f A COUP * f't^- 

A5 ym cuniAnn ha itiiia, 

[A-p] fAti 1 AfvlA 5I1C bu& jlAr, 511 AO), 
" peACAt) 5AC rieAC cLah ■06 ye\n 
Sut tASfAf A Tppe Ag A tilllAOI." 

A5 i-v^'B*'^ '^^T '°^ mbei-oeAT) feAp 
riA cluineAft A beAVi e of At\0, 
■O'a tieoin tiA teigeA-o AmAc' 
Oc 11A AC, C16 in6]\ A tiiAips. 

Ca me pelT) Aiioir belf ha b-AbpAiiAlb JIAa*. tlf aubiAAlfi m6 Aon 
^eAnn eile Aim I'O. rif'L AOti cineAb AbpAn AmeAi-5 tiA nt)AOiiie- 
cuiice ir loniA'OAml& 11 a lAb yo. An •oeic-pceA'o no tJA-flceA-o aca 
00 cug me Ann yo, bo cog me AniAC iat) AmeAi"5 "A g-ceutJCA, i\u-o 
nAC t^Alb l\o to^o-r ^^ oeunAm, 6ip aca An euro if mo aca com 
c]\iiAilLi5ce Aguf com meATSCA ut\f-o a c6ibe gup •ocACAip e Aon 
oi\T)USAO ceApc "DO cup opT\A. An meAB t)o tug me 50 ■on feo, 
■o^AnAOAOir niAp fompLAOAib Ap An 5-CA01 Ann A 5-cuipeAnn An 
CUACAC ConnACCAC a pmuAfnce gpA-o 1 n-AbpinAib Agup 1 pAnnCAib, 
niA 'r ■oiccAf no euboccAf, m&'y bpon no lucJAipe bi'op 'gA cop- 

P'-ISAO. 



hard the case-I shaped for thee a short shroud That did not reach thy two 
bins " In women though great is your confidence, It is long known ( that they 
Ko with the wind. Few are the people they do not deceive. Woe is he who lets 
his secret with a woman. Though many was the piece of smooth canvas And 
narrow sheet in her house, A thing by which his "^^edness would be covered 
She did not put round the body of her husband. There is the attection of the 
woman I Says the prudent earl of clear countenance- "Let each man lookfor a 
coffin for himself, Befoie he leaves his fortune to his wife. At point oiaeaXh 
though a man should be, Let not his wife hear him (sigh) aloud. If he can help 
it H let him not let out. Either Och or Ach, though great he his woe. 



r 
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Though full her house of linen web, 

And sheets of thread spun full and fair 

(A warning let it be to us) 

She left her husband naked there. 

Spake the prudent earl — "In sooth 

Woman's truth ye here behold ; 
Now let each his coffin buy, 

Ere his wife shall get his gold. 

" When death wrestles for his life 

Lebhis wife not hear him moan ; 
Great though be his pain and fear, 

Let her hear not sigh nor groan." 

I have now done with the love songs I shall give no other of them 
here. There is no sort of song amongst the peasantry more plentiful 
than they. The thirty or forty of them which I have given here, I chose 
out from amongst hundreds, a thing that was not very easy to do, 
for the most of them are so corrupt and so mixed through each 
other that it is difficult to get them into any right order. All that 
I have given up to this let them serve as examples of the way in 
which the Connacht peasant puts his love-thoughts into song and 
verse, whether it be hope or despair, grief or joy, that afifeot him. 



f T)e6nA1 j means to grant or consent^ but here it must mean pretend, or tome- 
thing equivalent. 

i The " Day of the Mountain " h a common phrase for " Judgment Bay." She 
means that not being entangled in a winding-sheet he shall have first place in the 
running on that dag. 5 Literally, " long for them going with wind." 

II Literally, " of his will.*' 



NOTES. 



Page 2, line 2. The reader will observe throughout the first halt of 
this book some confusion between A^ and ai^a. This must be attribu- 
ted to the way in which these songs made their appearance. On the 
death of the Nation the Weekly Freeman patriotically seconded 
my efforts to preserve and popularise these songs by placing 
every two or three weeks a column or two at my disposal. Con- 
sequently the publication of these pieces, few as they are, ne. 
cessarily extended over a long period, during which I changed my 
views upon the orthography of ai^a, and insensibly fell into the way of 
writing, with Keating and our older authors, the simple preposition 
"ip," " on," reserving the spelling Aip for the compound preposition 
"on him." In speaking, however, I may observe that both are pro- 
nounced in the same way, like errh, or like the first syllable in the 
English word " error." Line 14, for fiD6)\uAiiilA, read \y6\^x:&m\.&. 

Page 4, line 14, for &^ read if. Line 22, ni. is hei-e confounded 
with no. In Connacht the best speakers and writers use ua after a 
negative and no on other occasions, as 'oa tiibei'oeAt) bcAU nO ctAun 
A^Am, but tii'L hcAn n A clAun AgAm. In Ulster no seems to be often 
used in both cases. Mr. O'Faherty, in his capital book, ' SiAmj-A An 
geiiiipit>," has printed the second verse of this song at p. 50, as be- 
longing to a poem which he entitles c6niAi|\ie, one of the sweetest in 
the whole book. This is the only verse in it which bears any resem- 
blance to mine. 

Page 8. The beautiful third verse of this song has found its way 
ii.to different pieces recited by the people, as into the song "iOa 
mbeit)' pppe aj au j-cac " not given here, and others, so that it is 
hard now to tell to which it properly belongs. 
Page 12, line 23 for c6ip read c6ip. 

Page 14, line 1. ^e is a dialectic form of fA, the Connacht jtaoi, 
which is also sometimes found as -po. In the last line but one, read 
fj;|vTob6A for fj-pobcA. 

Page 16, line 12. 1 g-cbutt) a ceiLe has been mistranslated in the 
text as though it were be ceibe. The real translation is, " in onf 
another's protection (or society)." Line 18, mo ■oLaoij triA-p Aipne, i.e. 
my sloe-black hair. Line 21, pollA means a "whiff" of wind here ; 
in the tale of Osgar na Siliste, which I printed in the Revue Celtique, it 
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means a "glint" of a snnbe&m, hence it seems to be applied to any- 
thing short or small. Its usual meaning, however, is "syllable," as in 
the song of Una. peucAC, at p. 122, but it seems doubtful whether it 
is derived from the Latin syllaha or not. If it is, the use of the Eng- 
lish word " jot," and, possibly, the Irish gioca, to signify something 
small, from the Greek ioia, is a close parallel. Line 32. By right 
the ■o of TJUatAi^ should be aspirated, but aspiration in the case of n 
and c is not always rigorously observed. Cp beAn Oub ah gtcAiiriA 
not beAti ■oub, etc. 

Page 18, line 7, for •bk read oa. Line 9, this line is mistranslated 
in the text as a correspondent has pointed out to me. It should be 
"like snow a- winnowing on mountains. " This word caic has in modern 
Connacht usage a great many meanings, as "throw," "winnow," 
"smoke (tobacco)," "eat," "shoot," " wear (rings, etc.)," "spend 
(money)," " wear out (clothes, etc.):" in fact, it is a good Gaelic rival 
to Mark Twain's Zug, of which that humorist observes that the 
thing which this Teutonic monosyllable does not mean, when all its 
legitimate pendants are hung on, has not yet been discovered. By 
the way, when the verbal participle has a passive sense, as here, it is 
better to write t)'a before it, not 'ja, which should be used, as Dr. 
Atkinson has shown, only when the participle has an active meaning; 
then CA ^-e 'ja (i.e. aj a) buAbA'6, 'gi. cacax), etc., means "he is a- 
beating it, a-winnowing it," etc., but ci. fe ■o'i. (i.e. no a) buAlAT), 
■d'a CACAt), etc. means, "it is a-beating, a-winnowing," i.e., is being 
beaten, being winnowed. 

Page 20, line 21. This line should be translated " not long was my 
lying." It is translated as if niop birAt)A was tn6p pA'OA. Line 25. I 
think this |:AnAC should be translated "sorrowfully." 

Page 22, line 30. SI/Ati beo beAC is wrongly translated in the text. 
It means " may yoo be well while alive," or, " farewell as long as 
you live" 

Page 24. My friend, SeAJAti O llUAiTjfMg (John Rogers), a Mayo 
man himself, and an authority on Mayo songs, says that the 
first two verses of this so«g, 1l" fA^OA me Aj imccAcc, belong by right 
to the song at p. 34, the right name of which is ITlAijxe A« cuit bAin, 
and that this Maurya was an O'Neill who lived at the foot o 
Knocknashee, (onoc riA froe) below Tubbercurry, in the County Sligo. 
The man who made the nong is said to have actually left the country 
taking Maurya with him. He also thinks that the third and last two 
verses of this long are wn addition to Aldire an chiiil bhdin. The re- 
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mainiDg four verses are to the measure and air of " peA^ia ■oe&y ah 
crtenb biin." The fourth verse of the song at p. 70 of Si4tni-a aii 
geitiifii-6 is nearly identical with the first verse of mine, but that 
song appears to be made up of verses from four different ones. 

Page 28, line 19. CorptiAit is generally Anglicized " Morrisroe." I 
Jo not knowr why she was called Crummey in English. 

Page 30. Some say that this most celebrated song had its origin 
near Buninadden, in Bligo. Seig*!! O Ruato^mj thinks it came from 
Balliulough, in West Roscommon. The third line often runs |-ne&ccA 
rfopA-6 Y e ■o'a feitJCA* CAp fU Ab til ploinn. When the snow is driven 
low and hard, it is said to a' fiopAti or sweeping. 

Page 32, line 17, tor ttlir (the vocative masculine) read -bWe&y 
(the voo. fem.) There is, however, no appreciable difference in pro- 
nunciation. Line 5, aspirate the f of t-eAi\c. Line 6, beiseAffiTjAoir 
is pronounced either lice-a-deesh or lace-a-deesh, indifferently. The 
surname Green mentioned in the last line is, 1 believe, properly O h- 
UAiciie, and should be anglicized O'Hooney. 

Page 34, three lines from bottom, Hue ought to be feminine, not 
masculine, as here. 

Page 36. The last verse of the song called the CioniAc at p. 41, 
of Mr. O'Faherty's excellent " Siaiuj-a aii geiiiiiM-b " is very like the 
opening verse of my CaiLUuim'i), but there is no other resemblance 
between the two pieces. He afterwards recovered a verse neai ly 
identical with my second verse, and prints it on the last page of his 
book as belonging to the CioniAc. If this is so, my song is a frag- 
ment of it, but I think it more likely that they are different pieces 
altogether, for I have recovered from a Roscommon man another 
version of his called the JiobAC, which I do not give here. Both 
C10111AC and pobAc mean the " untidy" or " slatternly" person. 

Page 38, Hue 4. Bead ye ■\^r\ for yepn. Line 10. Read -oi-i-e for 
•oi-)-e, for when pronouns are emphasized by a suffix the tendency 
is for the long vowel to become short, as mii-e (mish-a) from me ; 
eii'eAii (esh-in) from e, cuj-a (thussa or thissa) from cii, etc. Line 25 
would be better translated " with desire to marry you." 

Page 40, line 29. This beautiful song is also printed by Mr. 
O'Faherty at p. 42 of the SiAuif a. According to him it was generally 
sung in Connemara as an dddition to the song of the " CiomAc," but 
it is evidently, as he has observed, a completely different piece. 

Page 42, line 18, this CAilAite is, I take it, the syllable "caul" of 
the word High-caul cap, or High-oauled cap (a species of headdress 
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once much worn) Qaelioized. The term High-caul cap itseif, occurs 
in the song of Toughal Harbour, or, Oul 50 Vi-eocaiLl, a most popu- 
lar one in Connacht, and there is a celebrated air of the same name. 
This headdress was in vogue during the latter end of the last century 
and the beginning of this, but I have been unable to discover the 
origin of the name. The bards disliked the cap, and, as in the case of 
that contemporaneous article of female attire, the Cardinel, tliey satir- 
ized severely these who wore it. 

Page 48, line 19, for hvv read but). Line 38, for fifjat) read 

Firs**- 

Page 60, line 4, for tier read lei\: 

Page 56, line 6. Seigin O nuaitiMg has since explained this word 
to me. He says it is the Mayo " vernacular for answer in reply to a 
call or shout, as distinct from an answer to a question, which is 
ftie&spA, or, as we called it, i:peA5Aii\c." "I remember," he adds, 
I 'the episode of the ford of the river, but I never could learn wliere 
it was, and did not hear the name Donogue till seeing it in your song," 
I got the verse below, in which the ford of the Donogue is mentioned, 
from a man named Patjiiaij x>e blicA, since emigrated to America, 
but whom I met in the island of Achill. I suppose that paip must 
be a participle with A5 understood, but I have also heard the 
line run munA ocasato cu &^uy p^in oiM". The form CAgAmi 
for cigeAnn is very common everywhere. Line 8, for AniAin read 

AlilAlll. 

Page 58, line 12, for ceile read ceile. Line 25. A northern cor- 
respondent has informed me that cu|\aicIii means, in parts of Ulster, 
a comb for the hair, and that this must be the meaning of cupACAiI 
here. This would make good sense, but I have never heard the 
word. The co-operation of everyone is obviously needed, not only to 
preserve, but also to explain our folk literature. Line ,81, ceiLeAbAii\ 
must be meant for ceiLcAbpAd " warbling;" however, I give the word 
as I heard it. 

Page 60, line 8. The real form of this play on words is as follows, 
according to my friend O nuAiOpisY account ; " Tumaus was said to 
have married after Una's death into theO'Rorke family, but was given 
to the reprehensible habit of stealing off from Castlemore (query, 
Edmondstown) to visit poor Una's grave in Loch C^, and was finally 
found dead upon it one morning— which looks like a bardic toach. 
It was on the occasion of his marriage, when his father-in-law showed 
him the fortune in sheep, etc., he said, b'peAiAp Liotn-rA cAopA Agiij- 
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Aoii u4ti4mAin (=:AoiiUiii6ati)'iiA A11 tn6«T) pni.* " The Sbanachies" 
adds O flu&TOpig, "used to lay stress on the fact that O'Rorke, by 
giving Tumaus a certain amount of sheep and cattle, they, when added 
to his own stock, would entitle him (Tumaus) to a certain rank of 
chieftaincy, for which they had an Irish name which I forget ; it wasn't 
ridire. There was an ordinance in the Brehon code of this nature, 
and it makes me think Tumaus lived at an earlier age than we usually 
thought." SSaj&n O nu4it>|M5 has also furnished me with the 
following note : "Dualtach Caoch, according to some, was his brother 
and successor, but others said nothing of their relationship except 
that he was the last chief, and their story of his death was much the 
same as that given by Prendergast in his " Irish Rapparees," except 
that the latter makes no mention of Ruane and the clamp of turf, 
which, of course, was always our version. Prendergast calls him Sir 
Dudley Costello, and says he was killed by a party led by one of the 
Dillons somewhere beyond Swinford. He had been a Colonel in the 
service of Charles II., and had served abroad. The place where 
Ruane is said to have shot him is a hill near Swinford, called to this 
day Sithestin a' Dvaltaigh, or, in English, Seeshtheen. Did poor 
Shamus O'Hart not mention anything of the boyish Tumaus when 
asked would he try a fall with the champion, "I would if I got 
enough to eat," " &r\ foj-fA An cApibb pn ? " "nCL pof AgAiti ah 
foffAHin Ati CApAbb mop Acc t>'io)-^Aiiin Ati CApibb beA5," f meaning 
Ihe foal, and the story of the twenty grouse which he and the wrestler 
demolished, and which was the cause of MacDermott's prejudice 
against him afterwards in the love affair. " 

According to the best story-tellers, Tumaus lived at CastUmore, 
about half-a-mile west of Ballaghaderreen (I)eAbAc A'x)oipfii), in the 
Co. Mayo, and Una was the daughter of MacDermott of the Rock, 
who lived in a castle on an island in Loch C4, called ceAC nA CAppAige, 
or the " house of the rook," from whence sprang the present name, 
Rockingham. Hence the local proverb, ro'pAgiTAiuii ccac nA CAppitge 
A^AT), " I'd leave you the House of the rock," said to an unpleasant 
companion. Line 26, bpeAccA is a not uncommon superlative of 
bpeAJ. 

• i«. "I'd rather have a single lamb than all that," but the words also 
mean, " I would rather have one sheep and Fair-haired Una than all that" 

+ i.e. "Would you eat that horse? " " I don't know would I eat the bis horse, 
but I'd eat the little horse." These legends about Tumaus Loidher seem to me 
an excellent example of how mythic and fabulou.s elements, the stock-in-trade 
of storytellers in all ages, become gradually grafted on to a re-il historical 
character. 
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Page 66, line 3. tli ciub|\4inn is the usual form. The people in 
mid-Connaoht never say ni beAppAinn ; in tlie last verse of the Cooliin, 
on p. 70, we find the inverse solecism, co CAbippaitin for bo bSiiirAinti. 

Page 69, Hue 10. Read pUteAcc for fiLroe acc. Bead ru&nAc 
for ftiAt)AO in fourth line of song. beApiiAOA, in line 6, is often pro- 
nounced beApriACA, and this c sound of -6 in plurals so formed is 
usual in Connacht. SeAJAti O fluAi&piS tells me he is almost certain 
that it was a man called Curoeen who made this song, early in the 
century, and that the hero of it was one McLachlan, from Airteach, to 
the west of Castlerea, who carried off a girl from somewhere near 
Kilmovee, and that the song began Ta beAn Ag Ati ceAtnpott a'j 
■olotc,Tin ]-t bionti. Curneen was a regular sporteen and follower of 
the gentry, and was the author, according to O fluAi'opis, of many 
sporting, foxhunting, and drinking songs, but I have been unable to 
recover any of them. 

Page 70. The song of the Coolun is generally associated with 
Belanagare, in Roscommon^ from the first verse, which usually runs, 
1 tnbeut-Ac-iiA-scApp aca An fCAi-o-beAii bpeig tho-OAiiiAiL; but my 
inquiries on the spot have elicited nothing to tlirow light upon it, 
aor does the song seem well known in the vicinity, so I fancy it must 
have originated in some other place of the same name. 

Page 72, line 7. This line is mistranslated. It does not mean you 
squeezed a pressure on my hand, but " you pressed an embrace upon 
me." t)App65 is the common form of this word. See p. 48, four lines 
from bottom, where it is used in its most usual sense. 

Page 74, line 14. Ciip— ca cu. Line 23. Hi buAileA* opm 6 — I 
do not well understand this. 

Page 76, line 7. Or, perhaps, it should be translated, " what the 
dead cat," as one would say, "what the mischief." This is now 
O tluAi-opij explains it. First line of last verse. — O ftuAltjjMg trans- 
lates this line differently from me. " In our (Mayo) vernacular," he 
gays, " this would mean 'you passed me by late in the evening with, 
out speaking !' " TJopcA was a localism for "cold," "distant," "makmg 
strange;" its opposite was fubAilceAc. Even in English, " She's as 
black as the pot " would be heard of a cold, reserved girl without any 
reference to her complexion." 

Page 82. This verse a m Aipe, etc., is, I find, also given by Hardiman, 

Page 85, line 1. The ttiAngAipe pjjAC (pronounced like Mong-ir-ya 
Sooguoh) means "jovial peddlar," or, something analogous. 

Page 86, line 28, aliler, x>i. iit)eunpAinti cAirLeAn t)e cpo, i.e. if I 
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were to make a castle of a pigsty. I omitted a seventh verse in the 
text, which 1 recovered in the Co. Mayo : — 
tli'L Aon c|VAtiii Anti -pAn jcoiily 

tiAC ■ocionticocAt) A bonn op a bApi\ 
Tli'L Aoti baLa ai\ conn 

TlAO OcionncocAT) a cut tetf An cpiAtil 
TIA Aon cj-A5At\c 'TAn b^pAino 

TlAC ■0CU5 cul x>o AifjMonn -00 \^i.ii 
A6c lAT) A5 iretceAiii 5AC Am 

Ap peApl/A oeAf An cSleib' &Aiti. 
Page 92. This song is supposed to be of Leitrim origin, and is said 
to be an especial favourite with people of that county. It is, however, 
well known in Munster also. 

Page 94, line 20. Bead h-AimpiMtje for hiiiirip'*^- 
Page 98, line 12. Bead \)m for Tluf.. 

Page 100, last line, moince seems an irregular genitive of tn6in 
instead of the usual monA, unless it is for momceAX), the gen. plur., 
which would not make good sense. 

Page 102, line 6. lAf Ann is very corrupt; it is meant for the rela- 
tive lAfAi-z:" which lights up." Before this relative form of the verb 
A " which " (in imitation, according to Dr. Atkinson, of the English 
"which ") has often been placed of late years. 
Page 104, line 1, for AicpeAC read AicpeAC. 

Page 106, line 9. I do not quite know what bpob is. I have met 
the expression, b]\ob cpAOibe, as well as bl^ob luAcpA ; it may be the 
beard of the rush. They have a proverb in Kerry, bAiUgeAnn bpob 
beAiAC which, I suppose, is equivalent to the Scotch " many a little 
makes a miokle.'' la this the same bpob with the final b unaspir- 
ated? 
Page 114, line 5. Read ciMiinmuJA'b for cpuinnm JAft. 
Page 120, line 23. 'Oun jceAnnAms cannot be the northern Dun 
gannon, but a place in Waterford of nearly the same name. 

Page 122. The first line of this celebrated song ought to run 
poff Ainn bpigoln 5euTAi-6, which is the way I have always heard 
it, and Mr. John Fleming also, but the manuscript from which I copied 
wrote beufAC. O tlUATopig, who picked up the song by ear, thought 
that beuj-ATO was the girl's name " Vesey," but I think beuj-AiO is 
only another form of beuj-AC "well-mannered." My friend, Michael 
Cavanagh, of Washington, U.S.A. (author of the "Life of Thomas 
Francis Meagher," and like John O'Mahony, whose private secretary 
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John Moloney repeated this song for him from beginning to end, 
including the bombastic verses stuffed with classical names which 1 
have omitted, and assured him that the celebrated poet, Anthony 
Raftery, was the author of It, and that it was from Raftery's own lips he 
heard it. Martin P. Ward, of San Francisco, U.S.A., has also assured 
me that the piece is Raftery's, and added, that it was made by him 
one night that he came to the Priest's house in Loughrea, and found 
a new servant girl before him who did not know him, and was unaware 
that the priest had given orders that as often as he called he should 
have a bed and entertainment while he chose to remain. He asked 
where the other girl, bi\Igio n& CACAf&ij (Bridget Casey) was, and 
heard she had gone to the Protestant Minister's house at the other 
end of the town. It was then he made this poem on her disappearance 
calling the Minister Pluto, which explains the allusion in the verae, 
'S^pLuco an p)MoiinfAcl.4mpp4C|*5iob uaiin mo fcop &'ym'&y\r\y&cc 
etc. Mr. Ward also explains the name moin-eile which had puzzled 
me, but which, he says, is the spoken pronunciation of tTloin-AlLbe, 
the Bog of Allen. This piece is not, however, in the only collected 
manuscript of Raftery's poems which I have seen. A very mutilated 
edition of it appeared in an Irish-American newspaper some fourteen 
years ago, the refined and sensitive Gaelic editor omitting nearly every 
third line as being, he said, "too broad and coarse to be submitted to 
the ladies and gentlemen who compose the (Irish) classes I" — A curious 
instance of false delicacy. 

Page 128, line 22. The true reading of this line is nl'L m6 iti6|\ le 
ChA]Aon, and so John Fleming told me he heard it recited, i.e. " I am 
not great with Charon," meaning, according to one of the commonest 
of Irish idioms — the despair of the merely book-learned — " I am not 
on good terms with him." 

Page 129, note. Mr. H. S. Lloyd who has collected many Ulster 
and Leinster songs, tells me there is another Br^uch-mhuigh (or 
Breaky) in Meath, and thinks it is to it the song alludes. 

Page 130, line 14. t)eip i gcif is an obscure expression to me. I 
think 1 jcAj' must mean, as ComAi- O i:linnAoibe once suggested to 
me " in trouble," and the line would mean " who would when in 
trouble give her knowledge of his secret." Ci)" does often mean 
"trouble," or "hardsliip." Line 29. I do not quite understand 
the meaning of j-liocc fteaL y&o\\. 

Page 140, line 11. 1 do not quite understand ^Aop 4j\ liielo, nor 
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the words, ni. n-iAOAtin cuSm in the next verse. Read\ bpopcliip^e 
in the last verse. Line J 3, read piob for piob. 

Page 142, line 12. Aic which means pleasant in some places, means 
"queer" in mid-Connacht, just as siAeAHu Am Ait, which means pleasant 
in Connacht signifies ' ' queer " in Cork. Can there be a psychological 
truth underlying this ? Line 22. I think coiiit\oinii is only the dat. 
case of c6nipA, a co£fin, which reading I have since found in a 
Meath MS. lent me by my friend, Mr. David Comyn. Line 31, read 
CSpiobcAp for f5iMobcA|\. 

Page 144, line 5, read bpeio for bpSro. 

Page 146, line 4, read nio|\ for nfof. Line 22, read bfof for bioj", 
Mr. Comyn's copy, made by one pe&'OAp O SeAbACAti, near Moynalty, 
in the Co. Meath, about sixtj' years ago, prefixes the four following 
verses to this poem, which I have not met in any of the other copies. 
I reproduce peAtiApY orthography exactly. 

^\■ mAip5 A CAobcAT) bcAn mo 6lA1$ 
JTa cfAti ym 'y a ciAib hac jAp,* 

til griAC CUlle JATl CpAJA 

If lonAtin pn i]- 5|\At) iia mbAii. 

Le HA tijpAT) 11A bio* 00 fp6ij" 
Ij- bpifceAc A mem Y ^r °^° ^ V'^^ 
Spit) tiA mbAn cugAt) i|- uah. 
C15 riA puAig ip ceio Aip ccul. 

An c'Aori jpAi) ip in6 fAoi An njpftl 
'S A beic A15 bo tiinAOi fein ope, 
tlA cpeit) pn AC A beic ha bp^ij, 
'8 A t)ob A t 6a5 mup A i6^x> a fop. 

t)A fiubAbpAitin cnoic AjUf poi]tc 
Oo gftAbAinn A nobc op Aipt) 
A II15 no beip pfneAt) f An gpein 
50 feActiAi6 cu m6 Aip a cceApt). 

In this copy too, the wife is made to say ! 

m Bpui5fnin 50 bpuigiiin-pe b^i" 
bpuAC x)'uAUiie, no pAo Ati beAH, 
S HI beitin 5Ati gpuAim Aip mo f;tiAOi 
tic 50 ccuippnn tno CAob be t)' cneAp. 

* 1 do not quite understand this line. 
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Accordingly, when the Earl asks her why he was put naked in the 
tomb, she first says it was done to leave more space for herself to ba 
beside him. 

Do dum UAigtieAr o'f igAit t)Am f6in 

Ann f A ccitt a bf a-o o cac, 

6um Tjo AoncA, nun mo cteib 

If flop A mem-fe CAim a j\a6 I 

Her iecond excuse is that in the text. 
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